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PUBLISHER'S ANNOUNCEMENT, 


AurHovan many works have been issued from our press, attempting 
to explain the mysteries of Natural Magie, none among them tan be 
said to answer, practically, the purposes of their intention, inasmuch 
as a majority have been composed, either to advertise individuals or 
to call attention to expensive, and wholly useless mechanical appa- 
ratus and cabinets. 

The FrraesipE MaaiciAN is, on the contrary, a scientific and prac- 
tical explanation of mechanical, arithmetical and chemical recrea- 
tions, suited to the comprehension of the general reader, and by the 
perusal and study of which, any person of ordinary intellect can, 
by a little practice, render himself a proficient in natural magic, and 
thereby amuse the fireside through an almost eudlesa series of house- 
hold entertainments. It N-vnis ‘ter: bya getttlamar ofthigh scholastic 
attainments, conversant with “ithe atpuseraents . of European people 
from having witnessed and investigated ‘the 2 perrormances of the most 
distinguished professors of White.Magic., bgéh* where and abroad. 
This volume is the result of his eadesvors to ‘ainse his leisure hours, 
and is systematically arranged, so as to lead the inquirer gradually 
from a mere mental amusement, to a contemplation of astonishing 
scientific effects. 

As an aid to experimental philosophy, and an introduction to the 
graver investigations of physics, our little work will be found in- 
valuable, as it combines amusements with results of more serious 
contemplations, and in this manner fascinates the younger pupil to- 
wards a more thorough acquisition of the marvels of scientific 
knowledge, while it, at the same time, affords him an agreeable op- 
portunity of displaying the wonders of that, which was once decried 
as a “ black art,” to the admiration of the family circle, at a trivial 


cost for necessary mechanical appliances. 
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PRELIMINARY INSTRUCTION. 


First, Never announce the trick you contemplate executing, 
through fear that the spectator, forewarned as to the effect intended 
to be produced, may have time to study out the cause. 

Second. Try to have, whenever it is possible, more than one means 
of executing the same trick, so that, in case one trick is detected, 
you can substitute a second, and thus demonstrate that the attempted 
‘solution is incorrect. 

Third. Never do the same trick twice to the same audience, for 
you violate the rule laid down above in allowing the spectator to be 
apprised of the effect to be produced. 

Fourth. If you are repuested to repeat a trick, never decline in a 
direct manner, for that will create suspicion as to the weakness of 
your resources, but, to avert reiteration of the request, promise to 
repeat it under some other form, and substitute one which bears 
some relation, direct or indirect, to the one asked for; after this, as- 
sert that you employ the same means to accomplish the same endg, 
although slightly varied. This stratagem rarely fails to produce the 
desired effect. 

Fifth. If you continue to employ the same style of legerdemain, 
as if everything depended on the agility of your hands, the observer, 
continuing to remark the same gestures, will in the end divine your 
movements, Consequently, make passes of legerdemain, combina- 
tions, and physical motions, etc., so as to throw the spectator off his 
guard, and not lead him to suppose that similar means will produce 
opposite effects. 

Stzth, When you employ any means whatever, try to make allu- 
sion to some other means, which may be believed to be able to accom- 
plish the effect, although you do not resort to the method to which 
you allude. Forinstance, when you have recourse to a combination, 
assert that the trick depends upon the dexterity of your fingers, and, 


if on the other hand it depends upon legerdemain, attempt to appear 
as awkward as possible, 
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J PRELIMINARY INSTRUCTION. 


Seventh. If you give a performance to a small auditory, composed 
of persons too idle to give themselves up to speculation, it will be a 
matter of no inconvenience to commingle tricks old and new. But 
if you perform before a good company, among whom well instruct - 
ed and observant persons are to be found, take care to disguise, 
under new titles, tricks which have been explained in printed books. 

Eighth. If you have not the ingenuity to invent wholly novel tricks , 
you can at least disguise old tricks under a new form, by changing 
the relations under which they have been previously given. 

Ninth. Whenever you indulge in tricks of dexterity, take heed and 
attribute the result to supernatural agency ; the extraordinary, al- 
though natural, is ever amusing to persons of intellect, while to the 
vulgar it is a subject of marvel. 

Tenth. Never attempt a trick without preparing some satisfactory 
answer to such solid arguments as can be opposed to you. 

Eleventh. Profit adroitly from all accidents, or the different degrees 
of credulity, which fall, as it were, beneath. your observation. Fa- 
vorable opportunities frequently present themselves, but it is only 


people of ready wit who know how to avail themselves of them suc- 
cessfully, e 


PART FIRST. 


MINOR TRICKS FOR SOCIAL COMPANY. 


SECTION FIRST. 


ARITHMETICAL INGENUITIES. 


I. HOW TO DIVINE THE NUMBERS REMAINING IN A SUM WHICH SOME 
PERSON HAS THOUGHT OF. 


Let some one in the company think of a particular number; when 
thought of, make him double it; when doubled, let him add to it any 
number he pleases ; then divide the sum total into two, and subtract 
the first number thought of; then the-e will remain one-half the 
number which has been added. 

Example.—Suppose the number thought of to be six; double it, 
which makes twelve; cause to be added to it eight, which gives 20; 
divide by two, which gives 10; subtract the first number thought of, 
ay is 6, and there remains 4, which is half of that which has been 


Il. HOW TO FIND 6 Times 18 In 12 
You place your figures in the following order : 
12345678910 11 12 
and you say, taking always the first and last cypher: 
1 and 12 make + 


2 “* jl 13 
6c “ 
8“ 10 * 18 6 times 
5 ée 8 “cc 13 
6 rt 3 7 ¢ 18 


Ilr, A COMIC DILEMMA. 


There is to be found on the banks of a stream, a wolf, a goat, and a 
cabbage, There was a ferryboat so small, however, that it moved 


“3 ARITHMETICAL INGENUITIES. 
only one article and the oarsman at the same time. The question 
now comes as to how these different things can be transported to 
the opposite shore, so that the wolf shall do no harm to the goat, nor 
the goat to the cabbage 

Solution of the question.—The boatman commences by taking over 
the goat, then returns to take over the wolf; he brings back the goat, 
and carries over the cabbage ; finally he returns in the empty boat 
to re-seek the goat, which he again carries over. In this wise neither 
the goat can be found with the cabbage, nor the wolf with the goat, 
sa the Dene _ the /boatman,:: ee ee 


es : ; ; : ’ 
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IV. SINGULAR ADDITION, OR HOW TO SET DOWN THE TOTAL OF A 
SUM WITHOUT PUTTING DOWN 'A CIPHER. 


Present to a person four row of points, wan a rew of neue after 
the following. ‘design : ‘ 


7 wr e e 


e 9 e oe! 


Total.199 9 9 8 


Suppose the person to whom the paper is presented should inscribe 
over the two rows of aa such figures as may come into his mind, 
as for example ; — 

87210 


rAG, 


Total.199 9 9 8 


Immediately two other rows of figures can be readily set down so 
as to give the sum of the numbers that shall correspond with the 
figures placed at the bottom of the row of points, as in this ex- 


ample : 
8 72 1 O- 
29 
6 2 
7 0 


Total.199 9 9 8 


In order to execute this feat, it is sufficient to remark that the 
number written in advance is nothing but the sum of two rows of 
figures composed of 9, as will be seen in the following example, 
which gives the same sum total with the preceding: 


9999 9 
999 9 9 


| Total 199 9 9 8 
Consequently all the tact consists in supposing that the person to 


C9 ~3 & 
=e =) 
sor 
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whom the trick is presented will write two rows of 9. Should he 
do so, there is nothing further to do, as the addition is made. But 
if he write other figures, new ones must be set down to make up the 
deficiency of the first from 9. For example, if the first figure in 
the first row is 8, and 2 in the second, we commence the third 
row by 6, and the fourth by 7; by this means the four rows of 
ciphers are equivalent to two rows of 9, and the total written in ad- 
vance will prove correct. 

Note.—1st. That the total is always composed of 9, with the ex- 
ception of the first and last figures, which added together give 9. 

2d. The same operation can be ‘made itr causing: three. rows of: 
flxures to be written, and three other rows to be added.-:- The total 
will be composed of 9 with the exception of the first and last figures, 
which will be 2 and 7, but if four rows of Agures be WHESD: ne 
first and last of the sum will be 3 and 6. 


V. THE DISHONEST SERVANT. 


A gentleman bought 32 bottles ‘of. wine, which he caused to be 
placed in his cellar by his servant, in such a manner as to count 9 
a on every side, counting on ‘the line of the sides of the bin, 
thus : 


> 4° 67~«21: 
: 7 i 
- 4 7 1: 


But the servant managed, despite this precaution, to stea] twelve 
bottles, that is, four on three separate occasions, and yet Weeu the 
master counted, he found 9 bottles on each side, according to his 
original plan of detecting fraud. Now, how did the ingenious thief 
re-arrange the boitles so as to stand the test ? 

Solutton.—He re-arranged the bottles as follows : 


On the firs visit. On the second. On the third. 
- 262: - 888: > 414: 
> 5 5: : 8 8: sa 1; 
> 2 6 2 > 38 8: - 4614: 


@eeerteoveveeee = jg-=§§seeeesen2veree ee eevervreeeseevee & 


VI. AN EMBARRASSING QUESTION. 
You put down three sums on a paper, and you say to the com- 
pany: ‘‘ Ladies and gentleman, here are three sums different from 
one another, very different and disproportioned ; however, I wish to 
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divide them between three persons, so that each shal] have an equal 
sum, and without deranging either of thesums. It looks rather diffi- 
cult, but it is really very simple. An addition will suffice to prove 
to you that the contingent of each will be the same, and that the 
division will not enrich them much. Here you have proof of what 
I say, as in this example: 

5184122 

61254 

7218 


Manner of demonstration.—I add the first of these sums, 5 and 1 
make 6, and 3 make 9, and 4 make 18, and 1 make 14, and 2 make 


16, and DO MAKO 18 i ees oa SERS a ak OE aad 18 
In the same manner the second, 6 ard 1 make 7, and 2 make 9, 
and 5 make 14, and 4 make 18......... cece ccc cece tee eens 18 
Then, passing to the third, I find 7 and 2 make 9, and 1 make 10, 
ONG BAKO 162 seek eae ke Se ee WALES Oe aeRO ORS 18 


Manner and proof of this trick.—It only requires to be attentive, 
when putting down the figures, to arrange them in such a manner 
that the sum total of each line shall not exceed the number 18. 
You can put this question upon any sum you may think proper, 
taking care, as above, that the sum of the figures set down does not 
exceed the sum total which you desire shall remain to each. 


VU. PLEASANT SUBTRACTION. 


Let twelve bouquets be brought among a company of ladies_ thir- 
teen in number. The master of the house is annoyed at this slight 
of one of his guests ; however, he assumes an air of not being will- 
ing to affront. any of the ladies, and proposes to determine by 
chance who shall be the ono depriv ed of the favor. Consequently 
he disposes the thirteen ladies in a circle, and distributes the 
bouquets, counting from one to nine; then causing the ninth to step 
out of the circle, to wLom he gives a bouquet; he discovers that the 
eleventh, counting from the lady with who he should have com- 
menced, remains the last, and consequently is entitled to no share 
in the distribution which he should have made. Observe, however, 
that when there are twelve ladies and but eleven bouquets, you 
should commence with her whom you desire to exclude 


VIN. THE SEVENS ARE TRUMPS. 


Take a number of cards. from which you will make two piles, 
taking care that one will contain two or three sevens, and the other 
will be composed of seven cards, all face cards—that is, kings, 
queens, knaves, or aces. Then ask for pen and ink, and write on a 
piece of paper the names of the seven; this paper you turn over so 
that he cannot see what you have w: vitten. Now you can request a 
person to make his choice in such a manner that if he chooses your 
number it will be good, as inasmuch if he select the larger package, 
you will show him the paper on which is insc ibed the names of the 
face cards; then command him to count the number of cards con- 


ee 
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tained in tne package he has selected, and he will find seven, agree- 
able to the names on your list. This revelation will doubtlessly 
astonish him; but if he selects the smaller package, you have like- 
wise the advantage, for you know it 0 contain two or three sevens, 
and nothing else. | | 


IX. THE TWENTY CARDS. 


Take twenty cards, put them on the table two by two, tell several 
persons to retain two each —that is to say, the two cards in each of 
the ten piles you have made ; then take up all the piles, pack them 
one upon the other without deranging them, and dispose of the 
cards upon the table according to the formula of these four words: 


1 2 3 4 5 

d e d i t 

: 6 7 8 9 10 
n oO m e n 

11 12 18 #14~« «15 

c ce i 8 


c 
16 17 #18 19 20 


The first pile of two cards is placed on the numbers 1 and 13, the 
second on numbers 2 and 4, and so on, placing them according to 
the order of two letters which are alike, and, when it is declared 
that the two cards thought of are, for example, in the second row, 
you will recollect that they are placed at 6 and 8. If you are told 
that they are upon the second and fourth rows, you will at once fix 
on 9 and 19, inasmuch as the words are composed of 20 letters, 
which are not repeated but once, o and o being considered the 
same. 


xX. A NUMERICAL TRICK OF CARDS. 


Request a person to choose at will, three cards from a pack of 
cards such as are used for the game of Euchre, which has no cards 
below seven points in either suit, warning him that the ace counts 
eleven, the face, or figure cards, ten, and the others according to the 
points on their face. These three chosen, tell him to place them on 
the table separately, and then to put on each card a pile of other 
cards, as Many in number as, with the points on the card, will sum 
up at fifteen points on each heap; that is to say, if the first card be 
@ nine, it will require six cards to be placed over it; if the second 
be a ten, five cards; if the third be a knave, likewise five cards. 
Here you have nineteen cards employed, consequently there remains 
thirteen for you to reclaim Making believe to examine them, count 
them over to assure yourself of being right as to the number re- 
maining. Mentally add sixteen to this number, and you will have 
twenty-nine, the number of the points on the three cards chosen, 
and which will be found beneath the three heaps. 


XI. THE NOVEL GAME OF TONTINE. 
This game is played with fifty-two cards. After each, one in the 
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company has taken a number of counters, say twenty, upon woich 
a value has been placed, each player puts three in the pool. After 
cutting, deal one card to each player, with the face down. Now to 
create a purse for the game. Upon turning up the card dealt, he 
who holds the king draws three counters; the queen two; the 
knave one; the ten neither draws nor loses ; the ace pays one to 
his neighbor; the two gives two to the second player below him; 
the three gives three to the third beyond him; and with respect to 
the others, they pay one or two, as they happen to be odd or even; 
the four, six, and eight, two counters, and the five, seven, and nine, . 
one each. It will be seen that twenty-four counters are drawn by 
the players; that twenty-four circulate, and that thirty-six are put 
up for the prize of the game. Thus, on each deal, twelve counters 
pass from the hands of the players. When one runs out of coun- 
tes, he returns his cards, and is considered dead; nevertheless, he 
revives rapidly, inasmuch as his neighbor, should an ace come to 
him, is compelled to give him one; the player two places above him, 
if a two is dealt to him. gives him two; the three, chancing to the 
third above him, supplies him with three, and this rule works a 
revolution in his favor. Finally the pool remains to the player hold- 
ing the last of the counters, but during continuance of the game, - 
many wonderful accidents occur, and it frequently chances that he 
who has been dead two or three times, or who has been placed in 
the most desperate straits, carries off the pool. It is these varia 
tions which render the game exciting and amusing. 


XII. 10 QUESS IN WHICH HAND, HOLDING COUNTERS, CAN BE FOUND 
THE ODD OR EVEN NUMBER. 


Multiply the number in the right hand by an even number, ac- 
cording to pleasure, 2 for example, and the number in the left hand 
by an odd number, 8 for instance; then add together the sum of 
both; if the total is odd, the even number of pieces will be in the 
right hand, and the odd in the left; if the sum be even the contrary 
will be the case. 

Proof.—Suppose in the right hand 8 pieces and 7 in the left; 
multiply 8 by 2 and you have 16, while the product of 7 by 8 will be 
21; the sum total is 87, an odd number. If, on the other hand, 9 
was in the right hand and 8 in the left, multiply 9 by 2, you have 
18, and multiply 8 by 8, you have 24, which added to 18 give 42, an 
even number. | 


XIII. TABLE OF PERMUTATION, 

Take the cards, each inscribed with the ciphers 1 2 38 4 5 6.7 8 
9 0. 

Take these cards in the left hand as if to shuffle them. Take with 
the right hand the first two cards, 1 and 2, without deranging them; 
place them beneath the two following, 8 and 4, and under these four 
cards the three following, 5, 6 and 7; above them put 8 and 9, and 
below all the 0. They can be re-arranged several times according 
to the same formula, -At, each. new arrangement there will bea 


a” 
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fresh order, which, nevertheless, after a certain number of times, 
will come out as they were before being shuffled, as will be seen by 
the following table, wherein the order repeats itself after the seventh 


arrangement : 


Ist order........... 123 45 67 8 9 0 
Ist shuffle..........8 9 38 41 2 5 67 0 
2 “ .........-6 7 8 48 9 1 2 56 0 
Sd: <<" .4-cskeceee 26563 4678 91 0 
4th “ ..........9 18 42 6 6 7 8 O 
bth “ «..........7 8 8 4912 6 6 6 
Gthe “8. awceeaadcs 56 6 8478 9 12 0 
7th “ .....-.-.1 2 8 45 67 8 9 O 


XIV. A PLEASANTRY IN TRADING. 

Ask for a third of a yard of ribbon, and then order an additional 
half of a third, when you could have arrived at the same result by 
ordering half a yard. The yard is composed of three-thirds, a third 
and a half of a third is one-half of a yard. 


XV. GOLD IN ONE HAND, SILVER IN ANOTHER; IN WHICH HAND I8 
EITHER TO BE FOUND 2 


To perform this, assign to the piece of gold a given number, which 
must be even, for example 8, anc the piece of silver an uneven 
number, 8 for instance, after which you proceed in the same manner 
as in No. x. 

First. To disguise the artifice, it would be well to inquire whether 
the product of the sums can be divided into one-half, for in that case 
the total will be shown you as odd or even. 

Second. Instead of having the pieces in the two hands of one per- 
son, you Can suppose two persons to hold them, the one the even 
number or piece of gold, the other the uneven number or piece of 
sag These persons can be designated on the hands, right and 
eft. 


XVI. CURIOUS PROPERTIES OF THE NUMBERS 37 AND 738. 


The number 387 has the peculiarities that when multiplied by each 
number in arithmetical progression, 3, 6, 9, 12, 15,18, 24 and 27, all 
products will be composed of three similar ciphers, and the sum of 
their addition is always equal to the number multiplied by 37. As 
for elucidation : 

87 87 37 37 87 37 37 37 37 
8 6 9 12 15 18 21 24 27 


111 222 383838 444 6555 666 777 888 999 
The number 78, multiplied by each of the numbers of arithmetical 
progression, 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, 21, 24 and 27, the six results will ter- 
minate by one of nine different ciphers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, which 
will be found in an order reversed to that of the progression. 
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XVII. TWO DICE THROWN ON A TABLE, TO GUESS THEIR POINTS WITH: 


OUT SEEING THEM. 


Tell the person throwing the dice to add five points to double the 
number on une of the dice thrown, and then multiply the sum by 
the number five. Cause him to add to that result the number of 
points on the second dice ; ask him the sum of all these points, sub- 
tract from it twenty-five, that is the square of five, and there will 
remain two figures, or ciphers, one of which, the teus, will indicate 
the points on the first dice, aad the other, the crits, will indicate 
those on the second. 

gene = Euppove 2 and 6 to be thrown, the double of the first 
Ww ceiver aides eokeiaw a” ahane iiaaar waren’ ikeewas eiesiesewotiewa: & 


BOG 42 oss cs ecek Oe Abbe ce ee Shaws Ws Ee eww eawees 
Multiply by....... ee eeoeese C8 SHOES OHOHB OLEH SEF OHSS Ee 
Add second dice eoeose etisalat aes 


Subtract from it eee eeeneeaeeseeeeoeas sone eseee eevee ones 


SIRS e&l acl an 


These two figures give the points on each dice—the 2, or the 
tenth, being the first thrown, and the 6, or the unit, the second. 


XVIII. PIQUET ON HORSEBACK. 


Two horsemen, travelling together, wearied at the monotony of 
the road, attempt diversion by a game of piquet without cards, 
agreeing that he who arrives first at the number one hundred would 
gain, and that counting one after the other, it would be fair to add 
any number not exceeding eleven. 

In the first place it is necessary to understand the property of the 
number 11, which, multiplied by the terms of geometrical progres- 
sion, 1 2, 3, 4, 5,6, 7, 8 and 9, gives always a product of like figures. 

Example : - 

1] 11 11 11 11 11 11 11 11 
1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 


11 22 83 44 55 66 77 88 99 

Hence, so that the first, who names a number should reach one 
hundred, to the disadvantage of his opponent, he should remember 
all these products and count in such a manner that they will be 
found in a unity above these products, being attentive to name at 
first one, so that his adversary cannot be able to take a number 
greater than 10, and hence is unable to reach 12. which he takes 
himself, and consequently, thereafter, the numbers, 23, 34, 45, 56, 67, 
78 and 89, When he has reached this last, whatever may be the 
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number chosen by his opponent, he cannot be prevented from ar- 
riving, by the next turn, to one hundred. 

To be sure of gaining this wager, it is necessary to take advantage 
of the following numbers, taken, however, in a retrograde manner : 


89 78 67 56 45 84 28 12 1 


XIX. THREE DICE THROWN UPON A TABLE AND RANGED IN ORDER TO 
GUESS THE POINTS UPON EACH. 


Take double the points of the first towards the left, and add to it 5; 
multiply the same by 6 and, add to this product the number of the 
points on the middle dice; multiply the whole by 10, and add to 
this product the points of the third dice; subtract from this total the 
number 250, and the ciphers remaining will designate the points of 
the dice thrown upon the table. 

Example.—Suppose the points to be 2, 6 and 4, which have been 
thrown upon the table, and unknown to the person who seeks to 
make this calculation. 

Order of the points on the dice, 4 6 2. 


Double the first dice....... eaiasewac nia iae tess 8 
Ad oe @eevvoet Oo @ eesvsenu ooeed Ceeoeeeeeenaeoen eee eee eG eee ee 5 
18 

MOMIDIY DY isco sas caw suis nutes ap eee rons tees <n 5 
Result...... SWisia wid s Carate wars SEN ewepes esas @iewees .. 65 
Number of points on middle dice ........... coecseee § 
POR 2 ecw cakes WG5e. Ws 5b WSUS erro aS eae awe 71 
Multiply by..... eat ol ad aouatars tite catte (aie Ge aaBiewuvewes ... 10 
Proguety sis iceus wineenass (ewes wees ees eee hae 710 
Add the points on third dice....... eid alecere ded aaterdea es as 2 
712 

Subtract: i456 6os5 kk his cee eae wee @eeeoeoe@eeee@ @eeeeeosnee 250 
462 


The three ciphers of the remainder designate the points of the 
three dice thrown on the table, and the order in which they should 
be ranged. 

XX. A SUM DIVIDED BY TWO, AND NOTHING REMAINS. 


Set down 88888. Traverse the figures by a line, cutting them in . 
two, and nothing remains: 00000 


XXI A SIMPLE AND PLEASING CARD TRICK. 


Take a pack of cards and sort them, commencing by the ace, 
king, queen, jack, ten, nine, etc., and so on to the last. This dune, 
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let them be cut;. after this, place them out, face down, on the table, 
saying to yourself, ace, king, queen, etc., and recommencing the line 
so that they shall be placed in piles of four each. Upon showing 
them to the company, you will find all tbe aces together, and se 
with the rest. 


XXII. THE CROSS OF COUNTRRS. 


No. 1. ° No. 2. o 
° 000 
00000 ° 

oO ° 

° ° 

re) oO 

° ° 

° ro) 

re) ° 


In commencing from the bottom of the cross No. 1, will be found 
nine counters in three modes, as many in a perpendicular line and 
in each of the arms of the cross. You propose by cutting off two 
counters to form a new cross which will have the same peculiarities. 
In the cross No. 2, you perceive that by advancing the arms one 
counter, the result can be accomplished, although two counters have 
been taken away. 


XXIII. CHALLENGE AS TO WHO SHALL COUNT 81 FIRST WITH A SINGLE 
DICE, AND TO BE SURE TO WIN. 


Take a dice and propose to a person to wager, as to who, placing 
the dice on the face he thinks proper, will make the first 81. You 
play first. Put your dice at 8; if your opponent puts it at 6, that 
will rank 9; put 2 to make 11 and he will promptly put 6, which 
makes 17; if he put 6 again that will make 23; you then put it at 1 
to make 24, and then let him place it at any number he pleases and 
he cannot make 81 before you. 


XXIV. THE TRICK WITH COUNTERS. 


Cause some one to count out 18 counters; take, during the time, 
six from the pool, and conceal them between the thumb and first 
finger of your right hand, then say: ‘“‘ Mr. Smith, have you counted 
the 18 pieces?”’ Upon receiving an affirmative answer, you let the 
6 fall among the 18 while picking them up, and then place the 
whole number in the hands of the person .who originally counted. 
Then you say: “How many do you think you have in your band in 
number between 18 and 247?” Should he answer 23, rejoin, “ Give 
me one of the counters,” and cause him to take notice that there is 17 
left, because he has counted but 18. Then you take counters from 
the pool and count 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 28; you pick up these 6 
counters and make believe put them in your left hand, yet holding 
them in your right, which you close, with an appearance of making 
them pass with the 17; in opening your left hand, you hold, how- 
ever, the 6 counters in your right hand, and you say to the person 
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who has counted, “‘ Behold the number you have called, for here is 
23!” You mix the 6 counters with the 28 while picking them up, 
and you put the whole together in the pool, or you replace them in 
the hands of the sam2 person with 6 others secretly ; you will then 
tell him to close his hand, and ask, ‘‘ How many do you want be- 
tween 23 and 297" If he says, for example, 26, you tell him to 
give you 8; then from 23 to 26 you count 8, which you make be- 
lieve to pass into the hand with the others, as you have done before, 
and you bid him count. He will find 26, and in picking them up 
you throw in the three which you have in your hand, and mix them 
together. 

As some persons would find themselves embarrassed if instead of 
28 counters, as | have supposed, 19 were asked for, it should be 
borne in mind that, as to the number of counters asked for, it is lim- 
ited in extent to 24, and that which he has in hand is the number 
which should be asked for. 


XXV. A PERSON HAVING SO MANY COUNTERS IN ONE HAND, AND 80 
MANY IN ANOTHER, TO GUESS HOW MANY HE HAS IN BOTH. 


Tell him to transport from the right hand, for example, into the 
left, a certain number of counters which will be below that which he 
has in one of his hands. Tell him again that, from the left hand 
where he has put this number of counters, he must trarsfer into the 
right as many as there remains. The number of counters which will 
be in he left hand, will be double the number which you have or- 
dered to be transferred. If you then inquire, by how many the 
counters in the left hand exceed those in the right, you will know 
how many there are in the right hand; hence, there is only need to 
add together the counters which are in the two hands to learn the 
total of all. 

Example.—Presume twelve counters in each hand, and you cause 
seven to be transferred from the right hand to the left; there should 
pass from the left to the right hand as many as remain in the right 
hand, that is, five. You will be assured of that when there is in the 
left hand fourteen counters, double the seven, you caused to be 
transferred; then you ask by how many the number in the left hund 
is greater than the right, and the reply will be that there is but four 
more. Having subtracted this four from fourteen. you have ten, 
which you add to fourteen, which gives you twenty-four as sum 


SECTION SECOND. 
THE RUDIMENTS OF WHITE MAGIC. 


I. TO MAKE LIQUID STEEL. 


Heat a piece of steel in the fire to redness, take it, with one hand, 
out with a pair of pincers; then, with the other hand, present a 
piece of stick sulphur to the steel; as soon as they touch, you will 
perceive the steel fiow like a liquid. 


Il. THE LANDLADY AND HER GUESTS. 


Secretly place one of four Jacks at the bottom of a pack of cards; 
take three others, with a queen, and place them ona table. Show- 
ing the three Jacks, say something like the following: ‘“ Here are 
three rascals who have been indulging in good cheer at a public 
house, and have no money to foot the bill. These fellows are plot- 
ting how to camose the ranch without settling with the landlady” 
(here show the queen), “ and with this aim they persuade her to go 
into the cellar, while each customer takes flight in different direc- 
tions.” Then place one of the Jacks at the bottom of the pack, 
another at the top, and a third in the middle, so that when the 
landlady returns, none of her patrons are to be seen. ‘ But,” you 
continue, “‘let’s put the good lady at the bottom of the heap, and 
see whether she cannot catch up with the scoundrels.” Turn the 
queen face down on the table, and place the pack on her; now ask 
any one of the company to cut the cards, and you will find the 
landlady in company with the fugitive knaves. 


III. TO CHANGE THE COLOR OF A BIRD OR FLOWER. 


To accomplish this metamorphosis, it is necessary to have earthen 
vases which have little edges, or rims, near their mouths. and should 
be of a size sufficiently large to hold suspended the bird or fiower 
which you intend placing in them. You should likewise be provided 
with stoppers of cork, of a diameter equal to that of their mouths. 
To make an experiment upon some bird, it is necessary to commence 
by making a hole in the stopper sufficiently large to contain the 
neck of the bird withow suegis it. This done, you divide the 
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diameter of the stopper into two equal parts, so as to facilitate the 
placing of it around the neck without doing injury to the bird. The 
two parts being brought together, you place at the bottom of the 
vase an ounce of quicklime, and beneath that, a quarter of an ounce 
of sal ammoniac. When you perceive the effervesence commence 
to take place, you promptly insert the stopper, to which the bird is 
attached, leaving the neck outside. The plumage of the body, ex- 
posed to this effervescent vapor, will become imjregnated with the 
various colors produced by this chemical combination. Remove 
the stopper and the bird, and you will perceive its feathers charged 
with divers shades. Two or three minutes serve to produce this 
effect, for you run the risk of stifling the bird, if exposed for any 
length of time to this vapor. In experimenting upon a flower, the 
hole in the stopper need only be large enough to hold the stem, 
which serves to suspend it in the air during the operation, which 
will be completed in one or two minutes. 


IV. MAGIC PICTURES ALTERNATELY REPRESENTING SUMMER AND 
: WINTER. 


Paint a landscape upon drawing-paper, coloring the earth, trunks 
of trees, limbs, etc., with their appropriate hues. But brush over the 
foliage, leaves, grass, etc., with the liquid hereafter jescribed, and 
y22 will have a picture, at an ordimary temperature, utterly devoid 
oi anything green Heat it sufficiently, but not too much, and you 
will perceive the trees, leaves, and other foliage, assume 2 summer 
green, or rather that of early spring. 

The liquid used is a dissolution in aqua regia of zaffer, which 
can be had at any druggist’s, that is to say, the metallic earth of 
cobalt, which colors the zaffer blue. You temper ‘his dissolution, 
which is very caustic, with common water, and with it you paint the 
foliage of the landscape. The design, when cold, is invisible, but 
exposed to heat, wherever it has been touched by this liquid it be- 
comes green. 


Vv. TO SPLIT A PIECE FROM OFF A COIN. 

Insert into a table three pins, upon which place a piece of money. 

Upon this place a heap of fiour of sulphur, and set it on fire. 

When the fire burns out, you will find a film of metal detatched 
from the coin. 


VI. THE MAGIC FLASK. 


Take a glass bottle; put in it some volatile alkali, in which has 
been dissolved copper-filings, which will produce a blue color. Give 
this flask to some one to cork up, while indulging in some pleas- 
antry, and then call the attention of the company to the liquid, 
when, to their astonishment, they find the color has disappeared as 
soon as it was corked. You can cause it to reappear by simply tak- 
ing out the stopper, and this change will appear equally astonishing. 
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VII. A PIECE OF COIN UPON A PLATE TO APPEAR LIKE TWO—ONE 
LARGER THAN THE OTHER. 


Fill a glass goblet with clear water, and drop into it a piece of 
money, for example, a twenty-five cent piece. Take a plate, and 
pass one hand beneach it, and the other upon the goblet, which turn 
over quickly. so that no air can enter, or water run out. The effect 
of this is that, if you look at the coin upon the plate, it will appear 
as large as a dollar, while, moreover, there will be a second, a little 
elevated above it, of its originai size. Any one not acquainted with 
the singular effects of refraction of light, can be readily persuaded 
that there are two pieces, one a dollar, and the other a quarter, on 
the plate. When any one is so convinced, raise the goblet, and the 
illusion is dispelled. 


VIII. THE MAGICAL PORTRAIT. 


Have a crystal glas:, such as is used in lockets to cover likenesses, 
that is to say, slightly convex, and another glass of the same size, 
but flat, and very thin. Coat the concave side of the first with a 
composition made with hogslard and a very small quantity of fine 
wax, melted and mixed together. Join the two glasses together 
very neatly, and, after adjusting their edges exactly, fasten them 
together by a strip of pigs bladder, or goldbeater’s skin, pasted or 
glued with some fish-glue. Let this dry thoroughly. and, after 
cleaning both sides carefully, apply to the flat side some picture, a 
portrait, or whatever you like, and enclose the whole in a frame, so 
that the edges joined together cannot be seen. 

When you heat this little picture, the composition introduced be- 
tween the glasses (which, masking tre portrait. produces an effect, 
the same as if a sheet of white paper intervened), commences to 
liquify, and becomes entirely transparent, so that the portrait is dis- 
tinctly visible. The portrait disappears as it grows cold, but the 
effect can be reproduced by application of heat, whenever you will. 


IX. MAGIC WRITING UPON GLASS. 


Prepare a pencil (crayon) of Spanish chalk, or of Cyprus vitriol, 
and with it write upon a piece of looking, or other glass. Wipe it 
off with a cloth, and tho writing is invisible; but whenever you 
want it to appear, it is sufficieuxt merely to breathe upon it This 
writing can be made to appear and disappear a number of times. 


xX. A CHANGEABLE ROSE. 


Take a common red rose, but full-blown. Light some charcoal 
in a chafing-dish, and throw upon it some flour of sulphur. Expose 
the rose to the fumes of this vapor, and it becomes entirely white. 
Then, by dipping it into water tenperel with a little vinegar, it 
will resume its original color. 
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XI. A SELF-ACTING PUMP. 

Fill a plate with water; set fire to a piece of paper, and when 
blazing thoroughly, throw jt into a tumbler; turn this, mouth down, 
into the water upon the plate, and it will pump up of itself all the 
water from the plate. 


XII. SELF-TURNING CROSS. 


Take a piece of straw, cut about the length of your finger; and, 
before announcing the trick, twist the end a couple of turns. With 
another piece of straw, make the arms of a cross and plant itina 
crack in the table. Drop upon the head of the straw a couple of 
drops of water, and command it to turn. As the water descends 
through the straw into the twist you have made, it will cause it to 
unwind and revolve, although fastened. 


XIII. THE SIGN OF THE CROSS. 


Make with a pen and ink a streak in your hand along the line 
which goes from the index to the little finger. You ask some one 
in the company to cover your hand with a hat which you make him 
hold; and while he holds it, you bend your hand as if to close it. 
You open it immediately, and invite him to take the hat away, aad 
the cross is made. 


XIV. TO TAKE AWAY ANY MIDDLE OBJECT WITEOUT TOUCHING IT. 
Place, for example, on a table three pieces of money, in this 
manner : 
0 


O——_—_0 
and propose to any one to take away the middle one without touch- 
ing it. 
How to do it.—Take the right-hand piece and place it upon the 
left ; consequently the middle one has become the right hand one, 
and no longer in the middle. 


XV. CANDLES EXTINGUISHED AND LIGHTED BY PISTOL SHOTS. 


Ist. It is necessary that the candles be entire, and with recent 
wicks. Two lighted, and two to be lighted. 

2d. You must put in the middle of the wicks of those to be 
lighted, each wick separated by a pin or a toothpick, a piece of 
phosphorus about the size of. a grain of wheat, which can be intro- 
duced upon the point of a knife. You place yourself then at the 
distance of five or six feet from the candles, and fire the pistol, 
which will extinguish those lighted, and set fire ‘to those having the 
phosphorus in them. 


XVI. A SHOT AT LONG RANGE. 


A fine amusement is afforded, when in the country, by an experi- 
ment at extinguishing a candle at a distance of four hundred feet, 
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by means of a musket, loaded with ball which will defy the most 
skillful shot, and gain for you a certain victory. 

Load your gun with an ordinary charge of powder and a leaden 
ball Let your adversary fire first, as he is pretty certain to fail, as 
it requires uncommon skill to snuff a candle at long range. After 
badgering him upon his failure, fire, yourself, and you will extinguish 
the candle to the astonishment of the spectators, not knowing that 
instead of an ordinary ball, you had used one pierced through and 
through in the form of a cross. 


XVII_ A TRICK UPON LADIES. 


Pretend that you can tell whether a lady has children or not. 
Have the effigy of a child cut in white horn about an inch long and 
scraped very thin, and have a counterpart made of white cloth. If 
the lady be unmarried, place this last in her hand, as it will not 
move; but if you know her to be a mother, place the first in the 
palm of her hand and it will move about visibly, so sensitive is it to 
heat. This trick, neatly managed, causes great diversion in a party 
of ladies, who cannot see the reason of the image’s movements. 


- 


XVIII. COLUMBUS OUTDONE. 


To make an ecg stand on end without breaking the shell, place a 
small looking-glass level on the table, face upward; take a fresh 
egg, shake it violently so that the white and yolk mix then place it 
upon its point and it will stand in equilibrium. 


XIX. INCOMBUSTIBLE PAPER. 


Take a sheet of paper, steep it in alum water and let it dry. Fol- 
low this operation three or four times. then request some one to 
light it at a candle, and they will find that the prepared sheet will 
nut burn. 


XX. TO CHANGE A KNIFE BLADE FROM STEEL TO COPPER. 


Take an ounce of copper filings, cleaned by fire, or some scraps 
of that metal, and three ounces of aguafortis; mix them in a glass 
vesse] and the copper will be dissolved at the end of three or four 
hours. When cold, cover a knife blade with this mixture, and it 
will immediately assume a copper color. 


XXI. THE FACES ON THE WALL. 


Draw two faces in charcoal upon the wall of a room, say those of 
a man and of a woman. In the mouth of one put some gunpowder, 
fastened by any paste, and on that of the other a small piece of | 
phosphorus. Apply a candle to one with the gunpowder, and the 
explosion will put it out immediately ; place it near the phosphorus 
and it is forthwith lighted again. 
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' XXN A LEAKY VESSEL. 


Cause a pumber of small holes tu be made in the bottom of a bot- 
tle; put it in a vase of water, and then cork it up. Give it full of 
water to some one to uncork, and no sooner has the cork been re- 
moved than the contents will descend in a shower from the bottom. 


XXIII. THE MAGIC BOUQUETS. 


Cause a number of ficwers and leaves to be made by an artificial 
tiower-maker, of white canvas or cotton cloth, such as roses, vio- 
lets, etc., as you may think best. When you have the different 
flowers and leaves, steep them in the appropriate sympathetic inks 
to bring out the correct colors when wanted. Let them all dry and 
arrange them into bouquets, as they will all appear colorless and will 
be ready for use at any time, even days after they have been pre- 
pared. When dipped in a vase of water impregnated with the juice 
expressed from violets, all these different flowers and leaves of the 
different bouquets will assume their proper colors, in respect to the 
sympathetic inks in which they have been steeped. Take one of 
these bouquets and cause it to be remarked that they are all per- 
fectly white. Dip them in the vase of vivifying liquid, and draw 
them out, calling attention to the fact that both flowers and leaves 
have assumed the shade and color designed by nature for them. , 


SYMPATHETIC INKS. 


Rep. Spirits of nitre mixed with eight or ten times its volume of 
water. 

Yexttow. Steep for eight or ten days flowers of marigold in good 
white distilled vinegar; strain the liquid, bottle, and keep well- 
corked. 

Viotet. Squeeze the juice out of lemons, and bottle. 

Green. Dissolve in a small quantity of river-water, salt tartaric, 
. very white, and the dryest possible to be procured, and bottle it. 

Everything written or drawn upon paper or cloth with the above 
inks, will come out in the color above givcn when passed through 
the liquid of violets, or as it is otherwise called, that of the “ reine- 
marguerite,” made as follows: Take a sufficient quantity of the 
violets, fresh; pulverize them in a mortar, and pour water upon 
them. Express the juice, strain through a linen cloth, and conserve 
for use in a bottle. ; 


XXIV. HOW TO EAT A CANDLE-END. 


Fashion pieces of large apples in imitation of candle-ends.. Plant 
in them a kernel from a walnut, which will burn like a common 
wick. Prepare in advance, and announce the trick something like 
this: “I am terribly hungry, I will eat this end of candle.” Itisa 
very neat surprise to enliven an entertainment. 


XXV. AN AMUSING PLEASANTRY. 
Make two persons kneel face to face, but w:th one leg in the air. 
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Give one a candle, and the other a lighted match, and ask them ta 
light the candle, which they will find very difficult, as they are in 
equilibrium upon one knee, and will lose their balance with a slight 
motion. 


XXVI. THE INEXPLICABLE FOUNDRY. 


Take a ball of lead perfectly round, well wrapped up in paper 
without a crease, or as near so as possible, and hold it suspended 
over the fiame of a lamp; you will see the lead melt and fall drop 
by drop through a small hole it makes in the paper, without the 
paper being burnt. This can be explained through action of the 
heat, which, passing freely through the large interstices of the 
paper, the parts of which are interlaced, does it no injury, while 
finding an obstacle in the part pressed by the lead, causes itself to 
be felt, and melts the lead while sparing the paper. 


XXVIII. A LIQUID WHICH SHINES IN THE DARK. 


Take a piece of phosphorous about the size of a pea, and having 
cut it up into small pieces, put it into a half glass of clear water. 
Cause it to boil in a little earthen vase, over a very moderate fire. 
Have a flask, long and straight, of clear glass, with a stopper of the 
same material, closing the mouth tightly, and having opened it, 
place it in boiling water. Withdraw it, pour out the water, and 
pour into it your mixture, while still boiling; then cover the stop- 
per with mastic, so that no external air can penetrate by any means, 
This water will glisten and sparkle for many months when placed in 
a darkened place, provided that it is not removed. If, during warm 
weather and dry, the fiask be shaken, you will perceive very bright 
flashes dart through the midst of the water. 


XXVIII. HOW TO TURN OVER A GLASS FILLED WITH ANY LIQUID 
WITHOUT LETTING ANY OF IT RUN OUT. 


Pour any liquid into a glass, water, for example, in such a man- 
ner as it will be filled to he brim. Apply over the top a square of 
tolerably thick paper, completely covering the opening, and place 
upon this again a flat surface, say the back of a plate, or a piece of 
glass. Turn over the whole, so that the glass is upside down. You 
can raise it up from the plate, and you will see that neither the 
paper will fall off, nor thé liquid pour out. This effect is owing to 
the pressure of the Lir, which, pressing against the paper with a 
force infinitely superior to the weight of the water, necessarily sus- 
tains it. Still, as the paper dampens, and affords passage to air, it 
ultimately falls off, when the water is discharged. 


XXIX. HOW CONTRARIES CAN BE MINGLED. 
Put under a glazed earthen vessel, wholly new, six ounces of 
pure spring water, and two ounces of virgin wax, very white; then 
add a good pinch of tartaric salt. If you desire to conceal your 
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mode of operat.on, make a ball of the wax in which yon have put 
your pinch of salt. Place this mixture on the fire; when warm, 
stir it with a little rod, and you will see the union effected propor- 
tionately as the wax meits. You are capable of making the 
pomade, which results more or less liquid, in leav:ng it a greater 
ora less time exposed to action of the fire. 

_ This pomade will be as white as snow, and constitutes a superior 
cosmatic, that is to say, excellent for the complexion, when rubbed 
by a linen cloth after application to the face. 2 


XXX. A CHAMBER OF HORRORS. 
Dissolve salt and saffron in spirits of wine; dip in it a piece of 
tow or cotton, and set it on fire, taking care to extinguish all other 
lights. By this light the white of the spectator’s countenance will 
become green, and the redness of lips and cheeks turn to a deep 
olive color. 


XXXII. A MODERN MIRACLE. 


Take a bottle whose narrow neck does not exceed two lines in 
diameter, and a. glass vase which exceeds by an inch or two the 
height of this bottle ; have also a small funnel through which to pour 
the wine. The bottle in this wise filled, place it into the vase equally 
full of water, in such a manner that it is above the throat of the 
bottle; the wine will soon be seen to come out by this throat, and 
raise in tha form of a little column upon the surface of the water. 
At the samo time will be perceived the water, which, placing itself 
at the bottom of the bottle, will take the place of the wine. This 
disp!acem>2nt is occasioned because the gravity of the wine is lighter 
than that of water, and naturally the lighter wine is forced to the 
top of the water. 


XXXII. THE FOUR ELEMENTS—EARTH, WATER, FIRE, AIR. 


Take a tube or a bottle of white glass, rather long, and divide it 
into five sections, by pasting around it very narrow strips of paper, 
or thread. To represent earth you take black enamel, which break 
up in grains of the size of fine sand, which, through its weight, will 
descend to the bottom, and represent the heaviest of the elements. 
To represent waser, the next beaviest element, you take calcined 
tartar in a state of deliquiescence, that is tu say, rendered liquid 
throuzh expo3ure to the humidity of the air, to which add a trifle 
of finz!y-palverized azure stone (lapis lazuli), to give it the color of 
sea-water. For air, you take brandy, tinted blue by a little 
turnsol (corona solis\. For fire, you will have the essential oil of 
turpentine, colored by a slight admixture of orchanet (tinctura 
anchusa) Place these ingredients in the vial in the following order : 
First, the black enamel ; second, the oil of tartar; third, the brandy ; 
and fourth, the turpentine, and stop it with a glass stopper, well 
covered with mastic. Agitate the bottle, and these different liquids 
will commingle, forming chaos, but upon their being suffered to re- 
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main in tranquillity, we will see each body assume its place in the 
order of specific gravity, as the lighter, yielding to the more weighty, 
pass through the pores of each other to resume their natural posi- 
tion. 


XXXIII. RINGS AND DOUBLE RIBBONS—A JAPANESE TRICK. 


Take two ribbons of the same size; in the first place double the 
the first ribbon so that the ends meet—do the same with the sec- 
ond, After this attach the two ribbons together in the middle by a 
thread of the same color. This should be prepared in advance. 
When you want to execute the trick, string some rings upon this 
double ribbon. Call upon some person to hold the ends of the rib- 
bon, but give to him the two ends of the second ribbon, although he 
should be made to believe that he holds the ends of different rib- 
bons. . Call up another, and do the same, taking care that they do 
not pull strong enough to break the string, for in that case the 
ribbons would separate, and the rings fall to the ground. To guard 
against this accident, cause them to approach one another, and re- 
quest one of the ends held by each to interlace, as if to make a 
knot, but return to each the opposite end to that which he had 
before, so both will hold the two ends of two different ribbons, and 
the fraud will not be detected. The rings, which were never held 
by the double ribbon, are taken off easily upon breaking the thread, 
to the astonishment of the spectators, who, supposing them to be 
strung upon the ribbons, see them no more. 


XXXIV. LIGHTNING WITHOUT THUNDER OR RAIN. 


If you desire to astonish a person, select a small, dark room, 
closed in such a manner that the air can with difficulty penetrate 
into it. There burn a basin full of spirits of wine and camphor, 
until nothing is left unconsumed. Induce your friend to enter this 
chamber with a lighted candle, and no sooner does he do so than he 
is greeted with a flash of lightning, which, however, does no harm 
to his person or the room. 


XXXV. A MAN ALWAYS UPRIGHT. 

Cut a little figure of a man out of the pith of the elderberry tree, 
or some other light material, and attach to its base a hemisphere of 
some very heavy material, the half of a musket-ball, for instance, 
by some good glue. Whichever way you incline the figure, it will 
directly resume a perpendicular. . 


XXXVI. THE MAGIC ORACLE. 

Write upon many scraps of paper, questions in ordinary ink. 
Answers to these should be written with sympathetic ink, on the same 
sheet of paper (the recipe for this ink is given before in No. 28 of 
this section, page 23). You shoul have several similar questions, 
but with different answers, to divert suspicion arising from repeat- 
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ing the same answer twice in succession. You have a box which 
you call the ‘‘ Cave of the Sybil,’ in the cover of which should be 
placed a plate of hot iron, so that its interior can be heated to a 
given degree. After the spectators have chosen their questions, 
take the sheets of paper, with the remark that you must consult 
your Sybil, and place them in the warm box. After the lapse of a 
few minutes, you draw out the questions, and show the answers 
plainly written out. Reclaim these sheets as soon as possible, for 
the querist, if allowed to retain them 'ong in posession, will perceive 
the writing gradually disappear as the paper grows cold. 


XXXVII. TO POUR WINE AND WATER INTO THE SAME GLASS WITHOUT 
THEIR MIXING. 

Fill a glass half full of water; put into it a piece of soft bread of 
the size of a walnut; pour the wine ligbtly over the bread, and then 
you will see the water at the bottom of the glass, and the wine above 
the water without mixing with it. 


XXXVIII. TO SHOOT A SMALL BIRD AND BRING IT TO LIFE AGAIN. 


You use, for this experiment, an ordinary fowling-piece, and put 
into it the ordinary charge of powder ; but, instead of the common 
charge of shot, introduce a half charge of quicksilver. When a 
small bird approaches, fire. Although it is not necessary to hit the 
‘bird, it will be found so stunned and stifled as to fall upon the 
ground in a state of suspended animation. As its consciousness will 
return at the expiration of a few minutes, avail yourself of the in- 
terval in declaring your intention of bringing it to life again, and it 
will come to, to the amazement of your brother-sportsmen. 


XXXIX. TO TAKE A SHIRT FROM ONE’S BACK WITHOUT UNDRESSING. 


This feat merely requires dexterity. It is only necessary to ob- 
serve to the person whose shi:t is to be taken cff that he is too 
heavily dressed. You will simply take off the collar, then unbutton 
the shirt, then take off the sleeve buttons, and attach a slight cord 
to the buttonhole of the left sleeve Then, passing the hand along 
the back of the person, you will cause it to pass over his head; then 
drawing it steadily forward, you will leave it on the stomach. You 
will then pass to the right hand; you will draw that sleeve in such 
a manner as to free the arm. The shirt being then found in a wad, 
as well in the right sleeve as upon the front of the stomach, you 
make use of the little cord attached to the buttonhole of the left 
sleeve to draw the sleeve which should come up, and you have the 
whole of it to be drawn on this side 


XL. THE POCKET LETTER-WRITER. 


Have some sheets of note paper, but not too white ip tinge; write 
some questions at the top of the sheet, and beneath inscribe the 
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answers in gold sympathetic ink, preserving these sheets firmly 
closed in a pustfolio. Present your collection tu some visitor, telling 
him to take his choice of some question; remarking that there is 
nothing Written on the sheet; but that if he carried it home with 
him in his pocket, and then placed it upon the mantel-piece, you 
would find means to write an answer on the same sheet some time 
during the night. These directions followed, the writing will be 
found on the morrow distinctly legible, that is, provided it has been 
placed in a dry spot. 

Gold sympathetic ink —Dissolve in agua regia (nitro-muriatic acid) 
as much fine gold as it will taka up; then weaken by the addition 
of two or three tim s its quantity of common water. It is then fit 
for use in writing, to keep which invisible, it must be kept from the 
open air. 


XLI. GLASS CUTTING BY FIRE AND WATER. 


Take a glass united at the foot, and not thick, and with a burning 
sulphur match beat it on the outside near the rim, until it makes a 
slight crack. Wet all the places you wish to cut out, and then pass 
your sulphur match over them. 


XLII. TO BREAK A STICK PLACED UPON TWO GLASSES FILLED WITH 
WATER WITHOUT BREAKING THEM OR SPILLING THE WATER. 


Place your two glasses upon a table perfectly level, or better, upon. 
two benches of equal height, a distance of from two to three feet in- 
tervening. Place your stick upon the mouths of the e two glasses, 
and strike it sharply with another stick and the tirst will be broken 
in two without injury to your glasses. 


XLII. TO RAISE A BOTTLE, FULL OR EMPTY, BY A STRAW. 


Bend a blade of straw, be its length as it may, in such a manner 
as to make an angie; cause it to enter the bottle in such a manner 
that the largest end will be out of the bottle, and the smaller in its 
body. 


XLIV. TO MAKE A LIGHTED CANDLE STAY IN WATER. 


Fasten to the end of a candle, half burned, a piece of lead of the 
* same diameter as the end, and rather thin; then slip it gently into 
the water so as to ascertain its equilibrium. Now light it, and it will 
burn through without going beneath the water’s surface. 


XLV. TO DIVIDE EIGHT PINTS OF WINE AMONG THREE VASES CON- 
TAINING EIGHT, FIVE AND THREE PINTS. 

Let us suppose these vases to be designated, that of eight pints a, 

that of five s, and that of three c. Fill a, and then empty into B as 

much as it will hold, and from B to c, then transfer what is in c into 
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a, and that what remains in B, that is to say, two pints, put into c; 
fill s from the balance of wine which is in a; from the wine that 
is in B fill up the rest of c, for c having already two pints, you will 
pour in but one, leaving then four pints in 8 which is just the one- 
half of the whole quantity. 


XLVI. TO BALANCE A STICK IN PERPETUAL EQUILIBRIUM. 
Attach to the end of the stick two knives, to serve as counter 
weights; then balance it at any inclination “-om your finger, and it 
will not fall off. 


XLVII. A TREACHEROUS BALANCE. 


_It is necessary that one arm of the balance shall be longer than 
the other, in the same proportion that the one weight is larger than 
the other ; for example, if the one be twelve, the other should be 
eleven inches; but, however, itis necessary that the short arm should 
be as heavy as the other, and observe to put the weight of twelve 
pounds, if it be that of the short arm, and the weight of eleven on 
the ionger balance. 


XLVIII. AN INEXTINGUISHABLE LAMP. 


It is necessary that the vase in which you put the oil and the wick 
shall have two pivots inserted within a circle; this circle has two 
other pivots inserted in a second circle of copper, and this third cir- 
c'e has its two especial pivots inserted in the frame encircling the 
lamp, so that we have six pivots for six different positions, above, be- 
low, before, behind, to the right and to the left. By aid of these 
pivots in moveable circles, the lamp in the middle is ever to be 
found in perfect equilibrium, even turned over and over. | 


XLIX. TO CHANGE COLORS OF LIQUIDS IN A NUMBER OF VASES. 


Range all your vases, which should be made of fine glass, with 
wide mouths, upon a table, leaning against a partition, taking care 
that each of these vases is connected by a secret tube with another 
placed at an elevation above its level, behind the partition, and in an 
adjacent apartment. Consequently you must have a confederate, 
who at your signal will pour into the hidden vases a liquid to flow 
into the external ones, to produce the changes to be desired. 

First.—To change yellow to green. The exterior vase should con- 
tain tincture of saffron, and from the inside should flow, at your sig- 
nal, tincture of red roses. 

Second.—Red to blue. Outside, tincture of red roses ; from inside, 
spirits of hartshorn. 

Third.—Blue to crimson. Outside, tincture of violets; inside, spirit 
of sulphur. 

Fourth.—Bluc into violet. Outside, tincture of violets; inside, a 
solution of copp<r. 

Fifth.—Brown into yellow. Outside, lixivium ; inside, solution of 
Hungarian vitriol. 
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Sizth.—Red to black. Outside, tincture of red roses ; inside, so- 
Jution of Hungarian vitriol. 

Seventh.—Green into red. Outside, solution of copper; inside, 
tincture of cyanus. 

Eighth._—TYo take away and restore the color to green. On the 
outside have a solution of copper; from the inside supply first spir- 
its of nitre, and second oil of tartar. 

Ninth.—First red, then black, then red again. Outside, tincture 
of roses; inside, 1st, solution of vitriol, 2d, oil of tartar. 

Tenth.—A limpid liquid successively black, transparent and black 
again. Outside, infusion of gail; inside, 1st, solution of vitriol, 2d, 
oil of vitriol, and 8d, oil of tartar. 


L. TO CAUSE WORMS TO APPEAR IN A BOTTLE AFTER HAVING PLACED 
THERE EARTH AND WATER. 


Take a bottle with a large mouth, and have likewise a hollow 
stopper ; fill it lightly with parings from horn and little scraps of 
fine catgut, and plug the bottom of the stopper with sugar, and 
fill the upper part with water. When the water becomes warm by 
being heated in a sand bath, or in a pot of boiling water, shake the 
bottle ; the sugar, melted by the water, will fall and let that in the 
stopper c: me with it. Then the the morsels of horn and the ends 
of catgut will unroll themselves by the Heat, and present the specta- 
cle of living, moving worms. 


LI. A LIVING STONE. 


Put into some weak acid or vinegar, in a saucer, a little calcare- 
ous stone, called lenticulaire, and it will move about incessantly.“ At 
most of the New York druggists this stone is sold under the name 
of eye-stone. It is generally supposed to be a species of fish. 


LII. TO IMITATE BIRDS. 


Take a leaf of the leek, about an inch long; make in it with the 
nail of your largest finger a small cut in the form of a semicircle, 
where you will only leave the white skin very delicate in this plant. 
This slit should have the form of a half of a cent piece, and the skin, 
which should be very clean and inodorous, ought to be well 
stretched and without a ragged edge, as otherwise it will give the 
sound of acrow. This little instrument should be folded in a semi- 
circle, and applied to the palate of the tongue at the entrance of the 
gullet, the skin found on the convex and not concave surface; and 
thus placed, attempt to pronounce the words, “ now, now, now, w, 
W, W, Ww, W, tchi, tchou, tchi, tchou, tchi, row, row, w, w, w, row, tchi,” 
and you will have an exact imitation of the notes of a nightingale. 


LIIl, THE TREE OF MARS. 
Dissolve in moderately concentrated spirits of nitre iron filings 
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sufficient for saturation; have immediately oil of tartar per deliquum, 
which you pour into the first solution. A strong effervescence suc- 
ceeds, after which the iron, instead of falling to the bottom of the 
vase, extends along the sides to its very top, coat‘ng its inside with 
foliage, and forming a multitude of branches interlacing each other, 
and frequently extending over the sides, g:rnishing the exterior of 
the vase with all the appearances of a plant. 

Note. It is preferable to have for this experiment a large glass with 
a stem at the bottom, placed upon a saucer. 


LIV. TO MAKE FLOWERS BLOOM IN WINTER. 


Select from the stem of the plant those buds the best formed, and 
almost ready to bloom. Cut them off with scissors, leaving the stem 
of each flower, if possible, eight centimetres in length; * cover the 
end cut off with Spanish wax, and after having suffered the buds to | 
wither, envelope each one in a piece of dry paper, and put them in a 
boxinavery dry place During any time in winter if you wish them 
to expand, take them, cut off the end of the stem, covered with the 
Spanish wax, and set them to steep in water, to which has been 
added a little nitre or common salt. They will thereupon bloom. 


LV. INFLAMMABLE ICE. 


Take essential oil of distilled turpentine, set it in a vessel over a 
slow fire, and melt into it some spermacetti, forming a clear, trans- 
parent liquid; put tnis in a cool place, and in two or three minutes 
it becomes like ice. It is necessary to observe that the spermacetti, 
to be melted, should be added in sufficient large piece. Should the 
season when you attempt this experiment prove too warm, put your 
vase, when its contents are melted, into cold water. As soon as the 
liquid once frozen begins to liquify, pour over it some good spirits 
of nitre, then the whole will take fire and be consumed. 


LVI. THE MAGIC COFFER. 


Have a little coffer made to open at both the top and bottom, with 
the apparent bottom in its exact middle; in one compartment place 
a bouquet, or some ribbons ; in the other, one or two live birds. Give 
to a lady a bouquet or ribbons, and invite her to place them in your 
coffer. You open the side where you have enclosed bouquets and 
ribbons, and when she has deposited them, turn round the 
coffer, and place it on a table. Observe that you design to change 
these effects into small birds, and request her to open the box her- 
self. Then, upon opening the coffer, she will be surprised to see 
the birds, which will fly out about the room. 

Be particular that all the openings be made in such a manner that 


*In this work, we have chosen the metre as the scientific measure which has 
been authorized by the United States Government. 
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they cannot be perceived, and with a little button on the side i 
close the coffer. 


LVI. TO CHANGE THE COLOR OF A LIQUID IN A GLASS SEVERAL 
DIFFERENT TIMES. 


Pour extract of lozwood into a glass of water, which will give it 
the color of wine ; pour this red water into another glass, previously 
rinsed with vinezar, and it will become yellow; empty the water 
from the glass, all except three fiagers, and upon this pour fresh 
water, until it becomes the color of grav wine, which you can change 
into the color of vinegar, or muscat wine, which, by pouring on 
more water, changes to the color of fine white wine, and by adding 
a couple of drops of ink, it becomes a beautiful bluish gray. 


LVI. TO PUT A STRING INTO THE FIRE WITHOUT BURNING IT. 


Twist your string ardund an egg-shell, and it will not burn as 
long as the shell remains entire. 


LIX. TO CUT AN APPLE INTO QUARTERS WITHOUT DAMAGING THE 
: PEEL. 


Pass a string by means of a needle across the apple, which is di- 
v.ded by pulling the two ends of the string, crossing under the peel. 
Operate in the same manner on the opposite side of the apple, so as 
to divide it into a second half, and it will be perfectly divided into 
quarters, although enveloped by the peel. 


LX. TO PIERCE A PLANK WITH THE END OF A CANDLE. 


Load a gun with powder, and put in the end of a candle instead 
of a ball; fire against a plank of ordinary thickness, and you will find 
it pierced as with a leaden ball. 


ome ee 


LXI. TO MAKE ICE IN SUMMER. 


Fill an earthen bottle with boiling water ; put into it 80 grammes 
of refined saltpetre, and 20 grammes of Florentine iris; then, after 
corking it strong, place it into a well of water, as deep as you can, 
and let it remain in the well water two or three hours, at the end 
of which time the water contained in the bottle will be frozen. 
Draw out the bottle, crack it, and you will have a lump of ice. 


LXII, TO MAKE A LIQUID BOIL WITHOUT FIRE. 

Having placed in a bottle a small quantity of aquafortis, throw 
into it a small quantity of brass filings; then you will perceive a 
strong boiling, so that the bottle will appear full, and the vial will 
become so warm that you cannot touch it without being burned. 
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LXHI. THE BLAZING BOTTLE OF WINE. 


Cause a tinsmith to make for you a tin bottle, with a tube inside, 
running through to the bottom, where it is open. Fill your bottle 
with wine, and pour out one-half of the wine; then place it on the 
table, and, by aid of a confederate, or otherwise, introduce a piece 
of fireworks into the interior tube through the hole in the bottom, 
a Roman candle being the best. Set fiie to the firework, and the 
flame seems to come trom the bottle’s mouth. When extinct, pour 
out the rest of the wine, and the effect will be surprising. 


‘ 


LXIV. TO BURN LIQUID ON YOUR HAND HARMLESSLY. . 


Take equal parts of oil of turpentine, oi] of petroleum, hogslard, 
and quicklime, and incorporate them thoroughly in a mortar. Dis- 
till the mass over burning charcoal, or cinders, and the product will 
be a watery liquid, which will burn without doing any harm 


LXV. TO MAKE A COLORED LIQUID FROM TWO COLORLESS ONES. 


1. Infuse into spirits of wine a handful of the roses of Provence, 
or buds of the new vine; when the infusion be sufficiently charged, 
but before it has a tint, pour in several drops of spirits of nitre, 
equally limpid and colorless, and a red mixture will result. 

2. Pour several drops of cabbage water upon a solution of cor- 
rosive sublimatc,* and these two liquids, previously colorless and 
limpid, form, in combination, a beautiful orange color. 

8. Mix oil of tartar with a solution of mercury, and you will pro- 
duce a beautiful yellow. 

4 The solution of salt of lead is clear and transparent add to it 
a solution of iron vitriol (of Mons), which is likewise limpid and 
without color, and it gives a black more or less deep. 


LXVI. THE TREE OF DIANA. 
Take 124 grammes fine silver, in filings or in fine scales, and 
4 grammes mercury (quicksilver), and dissolve in about 120 to 160 
grammes of aguafortis. When entirely dissolved, pour it into a pint 
of spring water, and stir until completely mixed. Preserve this 
preparation in a well-corked bottle. Now, having put ina small 
sial, at the bottom a mass, about the size of a pea, of amalgam of 
silver and mercury, and pour in about 40 grammes of the above 
liquid, and you will see grow from this peliet of amalgam, small 
branches, sensibly augmenting, until they form a sort of bush of 
bright silver in color. 


LXVII. TO MAKE A PENKNIFE COME OUT OF A GOBLET. 
You must use a tin goblet, because its opaquen2ss hides tha means 


——— en ES 
* Bemember cer-" ~~: gublimate is a puison when taken inwardly. 
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you employ. Borrow from the company three penknives, each witk 
a different colored handle, and ask which is to jump out of the gob- 
let. Previously to attempting this trick you should have a little 
spring, about 8 centimetres broad and 6 long, and adjust this down 
to the bottom of the goblet by some sugar. Take the knives from 
the company, and one being selected to jump, take care while put- 
ting in the three to place the point of the handle of the one selected 
upon a emall hole in the upper part of the spring fastened down by 
the sugar. Before withdrawing your hand, place adroitly some 
water into the goblet in drops on the sugar, which, upon melting, 
will give freedom to the spring. While the sugar is melting, retire 
to a distance, and command the penknife to come forth, which it 
will do, to the astonishment of the company. 


LXVIII. AN AFTER-DINNER FEAT. 


Fold your napkin into the form of a cravat, and request some one 
of the company to fill up your glass with wine or water, and place 
iton your napkin; cover your glass with a hollow plate; cover 
again the plate with the two ends of the napkin in such a fashion as 
the glass will be tightly pressed against the plate, and turn the 
whole upside down. It is now easy to drink the liquid, which comes 
down gently into the plate, and hence you can readily wager to 
drink a glass of water or wine without touching your glass with your 
hands or mouth. 


LXIX. TO TAKE A DOLLAR PIECE OUT OF A VASE OF WATER WITHOUT 
WETTING YOUR HANDS. 


Take a not very large porcelain bowl, fill it with water almost to 
the brim, say about 3 centimetres, then place in a dollar coin. You 
propose to the company that some one take this piece out with his 
hands without wetting them; all will refuse as an impossibility. 
You hold in your hand a little Jicopodiium, which can be had at the 
larger apothecaries; throw it upon the water and you can draw the 
piece out without moistening your hands. 


LXX. TO CHANGE A WATCH INTO A BUCK’S TAIL, 


To do this feat, you must have a metal cup and a paper box to 
contain the watch; you cause the watch to be put by a lady into 
the goblet, which you bold in your right hand, and in the top of 
which yuu have placed the bucks tail; ask of the person placing in 
the watch, the exact time, which of course she cannot tell; then ask 
her to take out the watch, and she draws out the buck’s tail You 
slip the watch into your napkin, and thence into the box, which you 
place upon the table, with a remark that the lady made a mistake in 
placing the watch in the box. 


LXXI. THE DANCING EGG. 
Empty an egg by making a hole in the shell. with a pin; then 
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plug this hole up with white wax, in which you place a thread of 
cocoon silk, that is, unspun silk, which is very fine, of a light yellow, 
stronger than horse ha.r, and imperceptible. You make a loop at 
the end cf the silk opposite to the exe, and the thread need not be 
more than two feet long. Place the egg upon a plate at a distance 
from the performing table; while brinzing the egg, attach the loop 
of the thread to one of your vest buttons Place the plate upon the 
table, and take your rod in both hands; moving your body and 
waving your arms, your egg will move too and dance upon your rod 


at each movement of your body. 


LXXII. TO COOK AN OMELETTE IN A HAT. 


The custom, when in company, is to go bareheaded. But when 
you play at magician you need not stand upon ceremonies. Upon 
rising from the table upon some pretext, you place in a hat an 
omelette of two eggs made with a little flour. You have brought to 
you a plate with three eggs, two of which are empty and stopped up 
with wax; the third, you let fall as if by accident, and showing its 
contents, make the audience believe the others are like it. You 
break the shells of the others, concealing your hands in the hat, and 
throw the shells away; you blow in the hat, and behold your ome- 
lette is made. 


LXXII. THE MAGIC SNUFF-BOX. 


You make a slit in the side of a paper snuff-box, large enough to 
let a dollar piece slip in and out easily; in the place of this slit you 
put a piece of black paper, flat, and which does not interfere with the 
mouth of the box. You fiil it with tobacco when about to perform this 
feat; you borrow a dollar piece, and cause it to be marked; to 
avert suspicion, you empty the snuff out on a sheet of paper; then 
you cause the piece of coin to be put into the snuff-box; on raising 
it up the coin will sound a little; in pressing it, after a hearty shake, 
it will sound no more. After repeating this by-play, cause the piece 
to come out and none will believe the box to have been pierced if 
you proceed to fill it up again with snuff. 


LXXIV. A SELF-WORKING TUENSPIT. 

If you are cooking a small bird by roasting, make the spit out of a 

piece of green hazel and set it before the fire ; the wood being green, 
the bird and spit will revolve together. 


LXXV. AN EXPLOSIVE BOTTLE. 

Take a bottle of black glass, very thick and without flaws; put m 

it a pint of water, 95 grammes of iron filings and 6:) grammes of oil 

of vitriol. Cork the bottle, and when you feel it cold, uncork it and 

a detonation will follow; reco:k the bottle and you can repeat the 
detonation at least twenty times. 
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LXXVI. A CARD TORN AND MENDED. 


You should have a paper snuff-box large enough to hold a playing 
card, and a thin plate of lead, which you paint black on one side and 
on the other glue strongly some snuff. This you put in the bottom 
of the box; then in the cover you put a card similar to that you 
wish to tear, and from which you have torn from the side and in the 
middle a small piece about the sixth of the card. You then place 
the leaden plate in the cover, the side on which the snuff is glued 
touching the card. Then you take from a pack a card like to that 
in the box and tear it in two; you take half and say to the person 
having the other half to imitate what you do. You then tear the 
half into eight ; you propose to him each to mend his share, which 
is impossible. Then you take his eight pieces, which you place with 
your eight upon a table. You open your snuff-box upside down, so 
that the side where is the plate shall be all covered with tobacco ; 
you mock your carelessness and replace the snuff and the pieces of 
card into the box. Before closing it, you recommend the person 
who has torn his share not to tear the pieces any more; he replies 
that he has noce. You then give him the piece of the card torn by 
you and in the box, which you close, and the lead plate by its weight 
falls to the bottom. You open the box again and exhibit the card, 
which only wants the piece in his hands. 


LXXVII. A NOVEL CARD PRESS. 


Before performing this trick borrow several pocket handkerchiefs 
on different pretexts, which you keep for at least five minutes on 
your table; mx your own with the othe:s to be able to take one 
and have the same number to return, as it is necessary to make use 
of yourown Then you give out a game of making visiting cards. 
Under pretext that you do not wish to be present at this game, you 
pass into another apartment. There you have a brass stencil repre- 
senting the eight of diamonds, or of hearts, without border or edge. 
Neither the ace or face cards can be used. With a brush furnished 
by stencil makers, print lightly the card on the middle of the hand- 
kerchief in either red or black, as the case requires. When your 
marking is finished, return all the handkerchiefs except the one 
which is printed, which you lay upon the table with the pack of 
cards which you exhibit. When your card is recognized you put it 
on the top of the pack and make a cut, and it will then be found in 
the middle. You take it out and burn it; then you charge a pistol 
with powder, ind when you are assured the cinders are extinct, you 
place them in the pistol. You fold the handkerchief up with the 
impression out of sight. You fire, and at the moment of the explo- 
sion, unfold the handkerchief and expose the impression of the card 
upon it, 


LXXVIIIl. SPORTSMAN AND COOK. 
Charge your gun with a good charge of powder and a double 
charge of iron filings, of a large size; fire upon a bird; you will not 
only kill him but blow off his feathers. 
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LXXIX. THE CHARMED BULLET, 


There ara people s:mple enough to believe in charmed arms, 
nevertheless ladies are afraid when they see a loaded pistol fired at 
a man; they are always in fear that the charm will fail 

To perform this feat, take a holster pistol, but take off the ram- 
tod, for the point of this trick is in a wooden ramrod ; geta tinsmith 
vo make you a tube of tin, which is closed at one end and easily fits 
in the pistol; have a ramrod turned of wood like the rung of a chair, 
which, as well as the tube, should be paintcd black. You let some 
one charge the pistol, and then you retake it and place it on the 
table, the barrel towards you; you give out leaden bulls to examine, 
Iet some one pick out ono and mark it; while he is marking, take the 
pistol and insert the tubs, the closed end down. You give the one 
whe hes marked the bail, a piece of paper for a wad; you make him 
put in the ba!], then the wad, and lastly the ramrod, but you ram 
yourself; the ramrod brings out the wad, the ball and the tube, and 
when you return you take out the ramrod from the tube, and slip 
the bull into your hand. You make the man with the pistol hold its 
mouth always down, pretending to fear he might introduce another 
ball, which he could not ram home, having no ramrod to the pistol. 
You hold the ball and ramrod in your hand; then you let him fire at 
& paper target some five or six paces off, and at the moment of ex- 
plosion you let the ball drop at your feet. 


LXXX. THE FAITHFUL BIRD. 


To perform this trick, you require two birds and some false rings. 
You borrow a ring from a lady, generally a plain gold one; in 
placing it upon the table you change it for a false one. Then you 
make some one load a pistol with powder, a pierced ball and a small 
piece of ribbon. While it is being loaded, you go into another room, 
and take from a cage one of the two birds to whose neck you attach 
the ring, and then put him in a little box with holes to let in the air, 
you re-enter and put the box beneath a hat. You take the ring to 
put it in the pistol; as it is too large, you must bend it with your — 
teeth and then ram it home. Then you bring in the bird in the cage, 
take him in one hand and the pistol in the other; you go to a win- 
dow and throw the bird out; a moment or two after, fire After- 
wards, you exhibit the bird in the box, the ring upon his neck and 
the ball attached to his leg for having taken the ring 

N. B.—It must be observeed that the ends of ribbons should be 
similar, and that a pierced ball is used because its weight prevents 
the bird flying away. 


PART SECOND. 


LEGERDEMAIN AND JUGGLERY. 
SECTION FIRST. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


The apparatus of the juggler is styled, in his language, a game bag, 
and consists of a species of sack about 35 centimetres in length, by 
25 in breadth, garnished on the inside with numerous pockets, in 
which are placed the divers pieces of amusement which he desires to 
find promptly and freely at his hand; consequently it is worn in 
front of the performer, attached to a belt. 

A prestidigitator not only needs to possess manual address, agil- 
ity in his fingers, and the implements necessary to execute the many 
tricks he attempts; but he must also have a gift of language and 
volubility of speech, inasmuch as he is compelled oftentimes to di- 
vert the attention of spectators, who seek to ascertain the manner in 
which perplexing tricks are performed ; and as nowadays magicians 
are not sorcerers, it behooves public performers to amuse their 
audience by word of mouth, in order that their eyes may be directed 
to some other quarter than the hands of their entertainer. In fact, 
a happy discourse oftentimes proves one of the very best tricks the 
juggler can call to his aid, although he never publicly announces 
the fact. 


JUGGLERY wiTtH Cups AND BALLS. 


The pastime of the cup, simp!e and ingenious as it is, is likewise 
of all feats of legerdemain the most amusing and the most readily 
acquired.* 

For it we ordinarily use three polished tin cups, A, B, c, (consult 
fig. 1) they should be of the form of a truncated cone, having a 
double rim, p, near the mouth, in order that it can be raised easily 
and advantageously by the hand, when passing the balls, of about 
2 centimetres in width ; the upper part z, should be hollow, so as to 
contain the balls, which are technically styled ‘“ nutmegs,” or 
“jokers,” being made of cork and blackered over a candle, pro- 
vided they are not larger than the base of the cup. You should 
likewise be provided with a short stick, called “ Jacob’s Rod,” gen- 


*In England and America, a low class of gamesters practise a diminutive 
version of a portion of this game, yaleanly known as “ thimvle rigg,” thimbleg 
being used as cups, and the “ pea,” or ball, made of sponge, 
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Fig. 1. 
erally of ebony tipped with ivory. This is used to tap on the cups, 
and as it is oftentimes held in the hand concealing the ball, it serves 
as well to hold the hand more firm as to vary the situation ; other- 
wise than to avoid perception of the balls, the rod is sometimes a 
source of annoyance. 

The principal dexterity of this pastime consists in skillfully con- 
cealing a ball in the right hand, and in causing it to appear and dis- 
appear in the fingers of the same hand. 

Every time that you conceal the ball between your fingers, or as it 
is called, ‘‘ smuggling the joker,” it is necessary for the spectator to 
believe that it has either passed to the other hand or placed beneath 
the cup; if, on the contrary, you cause it to reappear in the hand 
wherein it was concealed, he must be made to suppose that it has 
come from the place touched by the ends of the fingers. 


HOW TO “SMUGGLE THE JOKER.” 

Take the ball, and having placed it in the right hand between the 
side of the thumb, a (fig. 2\, and the end of the finger s, conduct it 
with the thumb, causing it to roll the length of the line Bc; open 

i) 
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slightly the middle finger p, and that of B, and place it at their 
janction c ; its lightness will suffice to prevent it from falling when 
pressed a little between the two fingers. 

To cause it to appear, it is led back in the same manner from o 
top. Every time that you conceal or make appear the ball, the flat 
of the hand should be turned to the side of the table upon which 
you are playing. 

When you conceal the ball in your hand, you should give others 
to understand that you have made it pass beneath the cup or in your 
other hand. In the first case you should make a movement with 
the hand as if to throw the ball over the cup, and at the same mo- 
ment smuggle it. Jn the second, you smuggle it and bring the two 
fingers of the right hand towards the left hand, which you hold open; 
make a movement seemingly to place the ball there. and then close 
simultaneously the left hand. 

When you make believe to put a ball beneath a cup we always 
suppose that it is at the time in the left hand; you raise the cup 
with the right hand, and opening the left hand, place it for an instant 
upon the hollow of that hand, and slip it the length of your fingers, 
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Fig. 3. 

When you wish to place the ball secretly beneath the cup, it ought 
to be at the time between the fingers of the right hand; raise the 
cup with this same hand, and in replacing it upon the table, you 
slip the ball, which, according to its position, should be found near 
the edge and a little below the cup which yon take in you hand. 

Should you wish secretly to place the ball between two cups, it is 
necessary, when slipping it, to cause it to jump towards the bottom 
of the cup which you hold, and place it promptly above that where 
you desire that the ball shall be found. 

When the ball is placed between two cups, and you wish to make 
it disappear, it is necessary to raise with the right hand the two cups 
above the table, and withdrawing precipitately with the right hand 
that below it, beneath which is the ball, at the same time you lower 
with the left hand the other cup under which it is then placed. 
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GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 


For the better understanding of the method of accomplishing the 
tricks which follow, we request our readers to avail themselves of 
the terms and definitions hereafter given to explain whether that 
they announce be false or true, and that they adapt their numbers 
to the different movements, as follows : 

No. 1. Zo place the ball beneath the cup—that is, to place it in reality 
beneath the cup with the two fingers of the right hand or of the 
left hand. 

No. 2. To place the ball beneath the cup or in the hand—that is, to 
“ smuggle,” in making believe to enclose it in the left hand so that 
upon opening it immediately it leads to a supposition that the ball 
has been placed beneath the cup, or elsewhere. 

No. 8. Zo pass the ball beneath the cup—that is, to introduce there 
secretly the ball smuggled between the fingers. 

No. 4. Zo pass the ball between the cups—that is the same thing, only 
the ball is placed between two cups. | 

No. 5. Zo cause the ball to disappear which is between the two cups— 
that is, to withdraw with haste and agility that upon which it is 
placed, and to lower at the same time upon the table that which is 
found above, under which at the moment it is concealed. 

No. 6. Zo take the ball—that is, to take it between the two fingers 
of the right hand and exhibit it before smuggling. 

No. 7. To take away the ball from beneath the cup—that is, to take it 
away effectively from the sizht of the spectators with your fingers. 

No. 8. To draw the ball—that is, to make believe to withdraw it 
from the end of the rod, from the cup, or from any other spot in 
leading back into the fingers the one concealed in the hand. 

No. 9. Zo throw the ball across the cup —that is, to smuggle it while 
making believe to throw it. 

No. 10. Zo raise the cups is performed in three manners, to wit: 
from the right hand, when you wishin pulling it back to its place, 
to insert secretly a ball; or with the rod, which you place upon the 
upper part of the cups, to raise them with the aim of showing the 
balls you have passed there; or with the two fingers of the left 
hand when you desire to let it be seen that there are no balls, or 
that they have passed away. 

No. 11. Zo cover a cup—that is, to take from the right hand that 
which you wish to put above it, and to introduce at the same time a 
ball between the two. 

No. 12. Zo recover a cup—that is, to take from the left hand the cup 
which you wish to put on top without introducing anything. 


I. TO PLACE A BALL UNDER EACH CUP AND WITHDRAW THEM WITH 
A SINGLE BALL. 


The three cups and the rod being placed upon the table, as indi- 
cated in figure No. 1., the game is commenced by some pleasant dis- 
course, in order to distract the attention of some over aitentive 
spectator. You can discourse upon the origin of the rod and cups 
somewhat after this fashion: ‘ There are many persons who attempt 
to play with cups, and yct know nothing: about. them ; that is, not 
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very extraordinary, for even [ myself, who venture to appear before 
you, do not consider the pastime anything very great. I blush to 
admit that, a little while ago, [ was such a novice as to venture to 
perform before a numerous audience with glass cups. You may 
imagine I was not over applauded, and hence I reserve such articles 
only for the sight of blind folks. I neither employ porcelain cups, 
on account of my clumsiness, for when | ‘attempt to make believe 
break a handle, I am sure to do so outright. These are the cups I 
make use of. They are composed of the metal alchemists have 
consecrated to Jupiter and Mars, that is to say, in more common- 
place and intelligible language, they are of tin. Look upon these 
cups and examine them.” (shows cups and put them back on table) 
“My whole science, and in this point lays its entire merit, consists 
in fascinating your vision, and in passing these balls here and there 
without your perceiving their comings and goings. I warn you to 
pay no attention to my words, but to look upon my hands.” (shotcs 
hands) “If there be any among you unfortunate enough to wear 
spectacies, you may as well take them off, for 1 assure you that 
clarivoyants can see nothing. 

“ Behold this little implement—Jacob's rod,”’ (shows rod with left 
hand) ‘it is the store house whence I draw my balls ;” (with the right 
hand secretly draws a ball from his game bag, which he conceals in his fingers) 
‘there is not to be found another more plentifully supplied, tor the 
more taken away the more remains. I take (No. 8)* this ball;” 
(shows st and places tt (No. 1) on the table) “‘remark that there is 
nothing in these cups,” (shows their tntertor) “‘and I have no other 
ball in my hands.”’ (shows his hands) ‘Now I take (No. 6) this balt 
and I put it (No. 2) under the first cup; I draw (No. 8) a second 
ball from my little rod, and I place it beneath this second cup.” 
(he does so in reality) “It is well to forewarn you that the most 
part of those who play with the cups, make believe putting balls in 
them, but I put tlem in, in sober reality.” (he ruisecs the cup B, and 
taking the ball which has been put there. in the fingers of the right hand, 
shows it) ‘I place it (No. 2) under the second cup; I draw (No. 8) 
this third, and put it (No 2) likewise under this last cup. You are 
going to say that there is nothing extraordinary in all this, and that 
you can do the same. I admit it, but the difficuity consists in with- 
drawing these balls through the cups.” (strikes the first cup with rod) 
“T draw (No. 8) this first ball, (shows it) I put it (No. 2) into my 
hand, and send it to Jericho.” (opens left hand) ‘‘I draw this one,” 
(strikes second cup with rod) “ and I place it (No. 2) into my hand and 
send it to Jerusalem.” (opens left hand) ‘I draw (No. 8) the last, and 
I place it upon the table. Remark now there remains nothing 
under any one of these cups.” (raises the cups with his rod.) 


II. TO PASS A BALL THROUGH EACH OF THF CUPS, AND TO DRAW IT 
FROM TILE SAME, 
with a single ball reinaining wyon the tcble. 


I set these cups again in their places; I take (No. 6) this ball and 


* When these numbers occur, they reter to the detinitio. and instructions 
under the same number in the preseding General Instructions, to guide your 
pestormance. 
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I put it (No. 2) under this first cup; I withdraw it; (No. 8) remark 
it is no longer there; (raises (No. 10) the cup with left hand) 1 place it 
(No. 2) under this other cup; I withdraw it (No. 8) from the same; 
(raises (No. 10) cup) 1 put it (No. 2) under this last cup, and I withdraw 
it (No. 8) again. (e ratses the last cup with the left hand, and places 
the bali on the table. ) 


III. TO WITHDRAW A BALL THROUGH TWO OR THREE CUPS, 
with a single ba.l remaining upon the table. 


I never have any ball concealed in my hands as havea great many 
individuals professing my art. (shows hands) I take (No. 6) this ball 
and I put it (No 2) urder cup B.* I recover it (No. 12) with this c, 
and [ withdraw (No. 8) this ball through these two cups. (shows tt tn 
placing tt upon the table; he replaces c in its place and raises (No. 10) the 
cup B to show there ts nothing in it) I retake (No. 6) this same ball, I 
place it (No. 2) under this same cup zB; I recover (No. 12) the two 
other cups, c and a, and I withdraw (No. 8) this ball through the 
three. (shows it and places on table.) 


IV. TO PASS THE SAME BALL FROM CUP TO CUP, 
with a single bail remaining upon the table. 


Now I pray you to pay a great deal of attention, and you will most 
distinctly see this ball pass successfully from this cup to the other. 
(moves them further apart) I take (No. 6) this ball, and | put it (No. 2) 
under this cup c; there is nothing under that one B. (raises tt, intro- 
duces a ball, and takes his rod in hand) I command the ball I have 
placed under this cup c, to pass to that one B; you will see it obey; 
(conducts with his rod as if to be followed by the bail) remark it las passed. 
(raises the cup with the left hand, and taking the ball in the righi shows tt) 
I replace it (No. 2) under this cup 8B; there is nothing under that one 
A. (he raises the cup with right hand and introduces the ball) 1 am now 
going to make it pass beneath this last cup a; open your eyes well! 
Approach, I say! (indicates the route with end of his rod) Have you 
passed them? I am not surprised, for I don’t see it myself. Ah! 
here it is, sure enough! (raises the cup a, and places the bail on the table.) 


V- THE CUPS BEING COVERED TO CAUSE A BALL TO PASS FROM ONE TO 
THE OTHER WITHOUT RAISING THEM. 


The same ball placed on the table. 


I am perfectly right in saying that a majority of clairvoyants see 
nothing ; but here you will have a trick, in which you will see as 
well and as much as any clairvoyant. I tako this ball, and I place 
it (No. 2) beneath this cup s; I cover it (No. 12) with these two 
other cups; (takes one in each hand, and introduces the ball into B) pay 
attention, there is nothing in my hands. (shows them) I command 
this ball to ascend into the first cup; (raises the two cups to show that 


* We distinguish the three cups 4, B and o asin figure J, 
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tt has ascended) I replace (No. 2) this same ball beneath this same 
cup B, and I cover it again. (he covers it, taking a cup in each hand, 
and introduces the ball between the second and third cup) I draw the ball 
which is under these three cups and I throw it across the first cup; 
(he makes believe to do so) remark I have not pilfered the ball, for I 
have nothing in them. (shows hands) Now here it is passed! (he 
raises the first cup with the left hand, and puts the ball upon the table with 
the cups tn their places.) 


VI. TO PASS A BALL THROUGH THE TABLE AND TWO CUPS, 
with the same ball remaining on the table. 


You will no doubt be surprised, having in reality but one ball, that 
I shall be able, you seeing everything, to make it pass beneath this 
cup Without raising it; but it should not astonish you, for I have 
marvellous secrets. I transport town clocks, for example, from 
cities to cities; from New York to Washineton faster than the tele- 
graph, and I have a steam-car building to take me to San Francisco 
inside of a half hour. I would let you see it, only my patent’s not 
out, and you might steal my secret and sell it to the Pacific railroad. 
In the meanwhile, awaiting display of these novelties, I will go on 
amusing you. | place (No. 2) this ball under the cup a, and I with- 
draw (No. 8) it; (he shows tt, and makes a feint of putting in the fingers 
of the left hand) I cover this cup (No. 11) with the two others, B and 
Cc; (he introduces the ball between these two cups, making use of the right hand 
while making believe to hold it still in his left hand) and I pass this 
same ball through the table and the two cups; ( puts left hand on 
table) and here it has passed. (he raises the first cup.) 


VII. TO WITHDRAW THE BALL FROM ONE CUP, AND CAUSE IT TO PASS 
THROUGH TWO OTHERS WITH THE SAME BALL. 


Now here is a handsome trick; I take this ball and I place it 
(No. 2) under this cup a; remark there is nothing under the 
others, (shows them and introduces the ball under c) neither in my 
hands; I draw the ball which is under this cup a; (makes believe re- 
tire it, and shows the bottom of the cups to distract the attention of the 
spectator from the fingers) | cover this cup c, with two others a, and 
I throw it (No. 9) across these two cups. (he ratses them and shows 
that the ball has passed them.) 


INTERLUDE. 
With the same bali and a 25 cent piece. 


I take this ball; I place it (No. 2) into this hand, and I put in this 
one this 25 cent piece. Now, in which hand do you believe is the 
ball, or in which is the 25 cent piece? Whatever response the spec- 
tator may make he must be wrong, for both are in the right hand. 
This by-play is simply used as a pretext to take a second ball from 
the “‘ game bag ” while putting back the coin, so that the uniting of 
this series of amusements shall not be broken. 


l 
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VI. TO PASS UNDER ONE CUP THE TWO BALLS PUT UNDER OTHERS, 
with the previous ball and a second furtively taken from the ‘* game 
bag.” 


To continue to amuse you, I have need of a recond ball; I take 
this one, and cut it into two. (takes it in his left hand, and holding the 
rod in his right hand, pretends to cut tt, he replaces the rod upon the table, 
and brings forth from the ends of his fingers, that which has been taken 
from the ‘‘game-bay”) Nothing is more convenient than this power 
of cutting and recutting of these things. When I have need of 
money, I cut and recut until I have a few hundred pounds, and then 
T sell them to my grocer. (he places the two balls on the tabie) Remark 
there is nothing under this cup a. I put there (No. 2) this first ball; 
there is nothing under the other two; (he introduces the ball under B) 
I take this second ball, and I put it (No. 2) under this cup c; there 
is now two balls beneath these two cups, a and c. 1 draw (No. 8) 
from this cup co, this ball, and I throw it (No. 9) across the cup to 
the middle cne B; observe it has passed there. (raises B. and there 
introduces the bc) 1 command now that that one under that other 
cup A, pass under this same cup B. (he raises the cup and shows both 
there, and places them on the table.) 


ix. TWO BALLS PLACED UNDER TWO CUPS TO CAUSE THEM TO PASS 
BENEATH TWO OTHERS, 


with the two balls remaining on the table. 


When I was at college the president told me, it was always better 
to compose my themes in two manners; I am about to pass these 
two balls into the middle cup; !| am also about to cause them to 
come out; one thing is no more difficult than the other. Conse- 
quently, I take these two balls, and | place them beneath this cup 
B. (in reality he puts but one and smuggles the other, in pretending to 
place it with that he has tanen from the left hand) Remark, there is 
nothing under this cup A, neither under this one c. (he tntroduces 
under this last the ball he has smuggled) 1 command one of these balls 
which are under this middle cup, to pass under one or the other of 
the cups,a andc. Behold itis done! (raises the cup B, to show that 
there is there only one ball, and taking with the right hand the ball that ts 
beneath it, shows it, and replaces it (No. 2) under the same cup B) Let 
us see under what cup it has passed. (ratses at once the cup a, and in- 
troduces there the ball taken from B) Behold it under this one c. 
(raises the cup) I now command it to pass beneath this cup 4. 
(ratses tt and shows that tt has passed.) 


X. TO PASS THREE BALLS BENEATH THE SAME CUP, 


with two balls, a third shown, and a fourth concealed in the hand. 
All this is but a trifle; Iam now going to show you something 
with three balls ; (draws a third ball from his bag, places tt on the table 
while concealing a fourth) pay attention that there is nothing under 
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these cups. (raises them, and introduces ball under c) I take this first 
ball, and throw it (No. 9) across this cup c; remark that it bas 
passed. (raises (No. 10) the cup with right hand) I take this second 
ball, and I throw it (No. 11) across this same cup; behold it has 
passed. (raises (No. 10) again the cup) I take the third, and pass it 
in the same way. (raises (No. 10) the cup, and shows that the three have 
passed.) 


XI. TO PASS TWO BALLS FROM ONE CUP TO ANOTHER WITHOUT TOUCH- 
ING ANY OF THE CUPS, 


with three balls remaining beneath the cup, and that concealed tn his hand. 


And behold another, which I never could comprehend, and which 
Tam sure must astonish you, (raises the cup c, and takes from it the 
three balls remaining there and places one upon each cup, while, in ratsing 
Cc, he introduces there the fourth ball concealed tn his hand) and I place 
it (No. 2) beneath this same cup, I take this one (that of a) and I 
place it (No.1) under this seme cup; (he puts thcre that one, likewise, 
which was concealed in his hand) I take this last and I throw it (No. 9) 
across this third cup c, and to make sure that I have not deceived . 
you, behold it passed. (raises (No. 10) the cup c, and introduces the ball 
he has smuggicd) Remark well, there is actually one beneath each 
cup; under which of these two cups, a and c, do you wish that now 
under the middle cup to pass? (he raises the cup indicated, which we 
ecill suppose to be c, and shows two there) I retake these two balls and 
replace them under this cup c. (in fact he only puts one) Remark there 
is none under this cup B. (he introduces that he is destred to take away 
and shows his hands empty) I command one of the two which are 
under this cup c to go join those which are under this cup a. 
Remark it is done. (ratses the eup c and replaces these two balls under 
the same cup ; he raises c to show that there ts only one there, but he does 
not ratse B, under which remains another bail.) 


XII. TO PASS BENEATH ONE CUP THE BALLS PLACED BENEATH THE 
OTHERS, 


with the three balls, placed upon the cups and that remaining beneath the 
centre one. 


I take this ball, (that upon cup c) and I place it (No. 2) under this 
same cup; I order it to pass into the middle one; behold it has 
passed. (raises cup B and there introduces the ball which he h:s smuggled) 
I take this one, (one of the two put under cup a)I place it (No. 2) 
under tiis same cup c, and I command it to pass into the cup B 
along the table and in the sight of the spectators. (takes the rod in 
the left hand to nuke believe indicate the road between the two cups) Do 
you not see it ? Behold it. (draws it (No. 8) from the end of therod) Come, 
pass quickly. (throws it (No. 9) aercss the cup B, and shou's that there are 
three, and that there is nothing beneath the others. Places the three baile 
on the table, and conceals the others in his hand. ) 
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XIII. MULTIPLICATION OF BALLS, 
with the three balls remaining on the table and that concealed in his hand.* 


If there be anybody in this assembly given to a belief in sorcery, 
I counsel them to dispel their faith, for I have something much more 
surprising. 

I place (No. 1) these three balls beneath these three cups, I take 
away (No. 8) this first ball (under c) and I place it (No. 2) in this 
vase. I take away (No. 8) this third (that under cup a) and I place 
it (No. 2) in the same (at each time when he raises one of these cups to 
take away the ball, he introduces the one concealed in his right hand in 
such a manner that having feigned to throw these three balls into the vase, 
one will be found under each cup, so that when he raises again the cup ©, 
the ball beneath it is taken away, and thus itis repeated until it 1s pre- 
tended that some dozen has been abstracted) You imagine perhaps that 
1 employ the same balls, but to convince you that is not so, here are 
the whole of them. (overturns the vase, and takes out the dozen balls 
which have been concealed there.) 


Note. If the vase is well made, the interior can be shown and 
turned over on the table before beginning this recreation, so as to 
divert all suspicion that the balls had been inserted in advance. 


XIV. TO PRSS A BALL UNDER EACH OF THE CUPS, 
with the three balls under the cups and a fourth concealed. 


I put all these balls in my pocket; I take (No. 6) this one, (that 
which he holds in his hand) and I pass it throuzh the table and beneath 
this first cup c; (he juggles it) I take a second from my bag, (shows 
t¢) and cause it to pass in a like manner to this B; (juggles it again) 
I take a third, (shows same ball) and 1 pass it beneath this last cup A. 
(again smuggles it) Behold the whole three now passed. (he raises the 
cups, and in so doing, introduces the ball he has tn his hand into the cup, B, 
and places the other three over the three cups.) 


*To perform thi feat requires a tin vase, At the bottom is a valve a (in jig- 
ure 4) falling at will, that is to say, in overturning it upon the table, by means 
of a spring at the base of one of the handies B. Previously the balls are intro- 
duced to the number of « dozen or so in the bottom below the valve, The gen- 
eral design of this contrivance is given figure 4, 
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XV. TO WITHDRAW TWO BALLS ACROSS THE SAME COP, 


with the three balls put on the top of each cup, and that introduced with 
the middle one. 


Let us employ but the two balls. (takes that which ts upon cup c, and 
puts its (No. 2) into his bag; takes wn the fingers of the left haud that 
up cup B, shows it, and with the other hand covers at the same time 
the cup B with that of c, in making pass (No. 4) that which he pre- 
tends to put into his bug; takes the ball on cup a, with the right hand, 
and showing these balis in each hand, says) Here are the two balls; I 
put them (No. 2) beneath this cup 4; (tn reality only puts that which 
he holds in left hand) I draw one of these two balls across this same 
cup A; (shows it and puts tt beneath the cup c, ratses the cup A, and 
takes the ball beneath it in right hand) one only remains ; (replaces tt 
(No 2) under cup) I draw (No. 8) this other ball under this cup a. 
(raises the cup and shuvs it gone; takes immediately after one of the two 
balis which appecr to remain alone, and places it (No. 2) into the bag) I 
replace this one in my bag. 


XVI. TO PASS A BALL SUCCESSIVELY THROUGH THREE CUPS, 


with a ball concealed beneath the middle cup, another beneath that covering 
it, one remaining in the hand, and a fourth remaining on the table, 


I will now show you a pretty trick with this single ball; I have 
forgotten to show it to you at the commencement of the game. I 
cover (No. 11) these cups; (puts aA upon c and B) I ta e this ball and 
I throw it across the first cup. (rises (No. 10) the cup a with right 
hand, and shows that tt has passed between c and a, and remtts tt to tts 
place by introducing that in his hand) 1 retake (No. 6) again this same 
ball, and I throw it (No. 9) across this last cup B (raises (No. 9) the 
cup B, takes the ball which ts beneath tt with his left hand, places tt on the 
table, replacing the cup while introducing the ball which was tn his hand.) 


XVII. TO PASS BENEATH ONE CUP THE BALLS PLACED BENEATH TWO 
OTHERS WITHOUT RAISING THESE LAST, 


with the three halls which are beneath the cups, the one placed on the table 
and two taken from the bag. 


Let us resume the entertainment I have interrupted, and continue 
to operate with these three balls. (takes in reality two balls from the - 
bag, and puts them, with that remaining on the table, on top of the cups) 
I take (No. 6) this ball; (that upon c) I throw it (No. 9) across the 
cup c; behold it passed. (raises (No. 10) cup to show that tt ts gone, 
and then introduces the one he has tn hand) I take (No. 6) this ball (that 
upon c) and I throw it (No. 9) across this cup c; behold it gone! 
(raises (No. 10) the cup to show it, and introduces the ball which he had in 
his hand) I take (No. 6) this one; (that upon B) I throw it (No. 9) 
across this cup B (ratses the cup wtth left hand to show that tt ts passed 
and then covers it again) I withdraw (No. 8) this ball from the same 
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cup B, and I throw it (No. 9) across that one, c; remark it has 
passed. (raises (No. 10) the cup c, to show that there are two, and intro- 
duces the one he has in hand) | take this ball, (that which is upon a) and 
I throw it (No. 9) across the same cup a. Behold it is passed! (raises 
the same cup with left hand and shows it; then recovers tt) I draw (No. 
8) this ball from this cup a, and I throw it across that onec. Be- 
hold it is passed. (raises (No. 10) that cup c, shows the three balls, and 
introduces that beneath his hand. Puts these three upon the table.) 


XVIII. TO PASS SEPARATELY THE THREE BALLS ACROSS EACH CUP, 


with the three balls remaining under the cups, and the three others which 
are on the table. 


(Puts anew the three balls, which are on the table beneath each cup) I 
take this one, (that upon c) | throw it (No. 9) across this same cup. 
Behold it has passed. (raises (No. 10) the cup, takes away (No. 8) the ball, 
while showing it passed, and then introduces that beneath his hand, then 
replaces the ball upon the cup) I take this last one, (‘hat upon a) and | 
throw it across this third cup a. Behold it passed. (raises this cup 
A, takes away (No. 7) and shows the ball, introduces into the same that 
which is in his hand, and puts the same beneath the cup) J take this (that 
upon B) and I throw it (No. 9) across this same cup. (shows that st has 
passed, takes it away, (No. 7) and introduces the ball which he has tn his 
hand, and places at the same time a ball on the cup) I take this last one, 
(the one on a) and I throw it (No. 9) across this third cup 4, and behold 
it passed. (raises cup a, takes away (No.7) and shows ball ; mtroduces at 
the same tine that he holds in his hand ; puts this first one under cup A, 
and none remains in his hand) Remark, I have nothing but these three 

-balis. (shows hands.) 


XIX. PLACING THE BALLS IN THE BAG, TO REFIND THEM UNDER THE 
CUPS, 


with the three balls remaining upon the table, and those which are under 
each cup. 


I take these three balls, and I replace them in my game-bag. (keeps 
them in his hand) Now see to what a strait I am reduced, for the 
sake of amusing you. I have half a dozen pretty tricks, but I have 
forgotten all. (pretends to think for a moment) Ah! I remember one or 
two very pleasant devices; come, we'll have one. Now, my dear little 
ladies, that’s the way I speak to the balls when I want them to 
oblige me, return under the cups ; (he raises the cups) there, you see 
how complaisant and obedient they are. (covers them again.) 


XX. TO PASS THE BALLS ACROSS TWO CUPS, 


with the three balls which are beneath the cups, and that in his hand. 
I take away (No. 7) this ball ; (that under c) I cover it. (with that of 
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Bin making pass (No. 3) the other ball, which is in his right hand, be- 
tween these two cups) | take (No. 6) this ball, (which he holds tn his left 
hand) and I throw it (No. 9) between the two cups B and c. Behold 
it is passed. (raises the cup (No. 10) to show that tt has passed, and in~ 
troduces that which he has in his hand) 1 take this other ball, (that 
which is under B) and I throw it (No. 9) in the same way across these 
two cups, c and B; behold it has passed again. (raises (No. 9) again the 
cup, and showing that there are two balls. introduces (No. 8) the third) I 
take this last ball, (ehich ts under a) I recover it, (with left hand) and 
T throw (No. 9) this third ball across the two cups. Behold the 
whole three passed. (raises the two cups and shows three balls, recovers 
the cup c, with the two others.) 


XXI. TO WITHDRAW THREE BALLS OUT OF TWO CUPS, 


with the three balls which are under cup c, and that which ts in the hand. 


I draw (No. 8) the first ball, and I put it (No. 2) into my bag; I 
draw (No. 8) from the same a second, and I put that (No 2) like- 
wise in my bag; I draw (No. 8) the third, and consign it to the 
same place. (in :cality he places therein the one he has in his hand) Ob- 
serve, they are no longer beneath the cups. (raises the cup a with the 
left hand. and puts it in tts place ; raises with the right hand, the cup c, 
in sustaining it with the cup B, which he holds with the left hand; he 
raises precipitately, a little one side that of B, while at the same time plac- 
ing that of c upon the table, beneath which, likewise, will be found the three 
bails which had not time to separate.) 


XXII. TO PASS THREE BALLS SIMULTANEOUSLY ACROSS A CUP, 


with the three balls remaining unaer the intddle cup, and three others taken 
from the bag. 


I take again the three balls, (takes them from his bag, and puts them 
beneath the cup B, which he covers with the cup a) I order them to dis- 
appear, and pass under this other cup c; (withdraws hastily with the 
left hand, the cup B, as in the preceding recreation, leaving in the middle 
of the table, the cup c, beneath which are found the three balls) here they 
are beneath this cup. (that of c, which ts found in the middle of the two 
others. Takes them away, and returns them tn the same manner, under 
cup ©; takes at last the three balis, putting them in the bag, while pretend- 
ing to cause them to pass across the table, under the cup where the other 
three remain. Remits two of these last three to his bag, and thence takes 
teoo white balls, which he puts on the table.) 


XXIII. TO PASS THE THREE BALLS OF ONE CUP INTO ANOTHER, 
with the black ball on the table, two other white ones and a black one con- 
cealed in the hand.) 


Let us now attempt a performance, which will show to you that I 
do not smuggle my balls. There is nothing beneath this cup o, 
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(introduces the black ball he holds tn his hand) neither is any great 
things bencaih this one B; I there place these three balls; (those on 
the table from which he smuggles a white one)* there is nothing more- 
over beneath this cup A (introduces the white ball beneath it) 1 now 
order one of these two white fellows, which are beneath this cup s, 
to pass under that one A. (raises the cup B, and takes the white ball in 
the fingers of the left hand, and the black one in those of the rigit, and 
shows them) Remark, there is but one white one; now I replace these 
two balls beneath the cup B, (in reality he placcs the whiie cnd emug- 
gles the black, while pretending to place it with that of the left hand) and 
here you have it passed beneath this cup A. (raises the cup and intro- 
duces the black) I now ordain the black ball to pass beneath this cup 
A. (raises the cup, and takes in the fingers of the right hand the ball which 
is there, and shows tt) I replace it (No. 2) beneath the cup, (smuggles it) 
and will let you see that it has passed beneath this one a. (introduces 
the white ball) In fine, I order the white baJl, which is under this cup 
B, to pass into that one a. Behold it has done my bidding. (raises 
the cup A, and vlaces three balls under each cup. the black beneath. that of 
the centre.) 


XXIV. TO CHANGE THE COLOR OF THE BALLS, 


with the three balls placed beneath the cups, and that which had been in- 
serted beneath one of them tn the previous trick. 


Should any one desire to know how to play with these cups, he 
should see that it is very easy to perform this feat by the ordinary 
method, and with only three balls. Well, I have no more; (shows 
hands) I take this white ball, (that beneath c) and | throw it (No. ¢) 
across this cup; (‘he same cup c, beneath which hcs been left a black ball 
during the preceding diversicn) I take this other black ball; (with singers 
of the left hand) there is nothing under this cup B; (introduces the white 
ball there) I throw it (No. 9) across this cup B. (retakes, in fact, this 
ball in the fingers of the right hand) | take this other white ball; (with 
the fingers of the left hand) there is nothing beneath this cup A. (tntro- 
duces the black bail) I throw it (No. 9) across this cup a. (retakes it in 
the fingers of the right hand to smuggle tt) Remark, the have all 
changed colors. (recovers each of the balis with their cups.) 


xXXV. TO CHANGE THE BALLS AS TO BIZE, 


with the three white balls remaining beneath the cups, two white balls, 
larger size, and a black one, which are successively taken from the bag. 


I take away the white ball which is beneath this cup c. (takes tt 
with the fingers of the left hand, and raises the cup with the right, while 
introducing a white ball, larger size.t taken from the bag) I cause it to 


* The balls are not smoked, but whit. ned with chalk. 


t This double-sized ball is retained in the hand with the fourth and little fin- 
ger, and the cup is raized the same as when you introduced the small balls; in 
lowering the cup you advance simultaneously the wrist so as to introduce the 
larger balls. The-e second sort of balls should be stuffed with light material, 
80 us to be easily worked and to make no noise. 
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pass along the table to beneath this cup. (retakes the smaller ball in 
his right hand, and putting the hand beneath the iuble, he puts it into the 
bag, whence he draws a larger-sized black ball) I take away that one, 
(that under B into which he introduces the larger ball) and I cause it to 
pass again through the table. (takes a larger-sized white ball) I take 
away that beneath the last cup a; (introduces this ball) I cause it to 
pasy in tho same way through the table, and here I have the three 
of them. (shows them and recovers them with the cups.) 


XXVI. TO PASS LARGER SIZED BALLS FROM ONE CUP TO ANOTHER, 


with the three larger sized balls beneath the cups, two other Wack ones and 
a white one taken successively from the bag. 


Remark well that there are two white balls beneath these two 
cups A and c, and a black one there. (raises the cups) I cover these 
balls again; (recovers each) I cause to go through the table the 
white ball which is beneath this cup c. (he takes a white ball, large 
size, fron his bag, in which, to prevent mistakes, the white and black should 
be in separate pockets) Hare it is. (shows it) I return this first ball into 
my bag; (he does 30) there is then nothing under this cup c, (he 
raises it, retaining the ball with his little finger) and | have caused the ball 
to pass through the table to be beneath cupc. (takes a Wack ball from 
his bag) Hore it is, (raises the cup c to take it away, and causes tt to be 
seen, and then introduces the black ball) 1 replace this other white ball 
in my baz, and I command the black ball which is under that cup a 
to pass beneath this one; see, it is no longer there, (raises the cup B, 
sustaining with his little finger the ball remaining there) and now behold 
it is already passed. (raises the cup c and shows ball; takes the ball in 
left hand, throws tt in the air, receives it in the right hand, and pretending 
to throw it in the air a second time, lets it fall into his bag ; raises hes 
eyes and lowers them as if to see tt fall again upon cup B; ratses this cup, 
under which is a black ball) Here itis again, and it has passed clean 
through this cup. 


XXVII. TO PRETEND TO DRAW A BALL FROM THE END OF THE ROD. 


Fig. 5. ; 
First. The ball snould be concealed in the right handsas’in Fig. 5. 
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Second. Show the spectators but the back of the hand, while play- 
ing carelessly with the rod, as in Fig. 6. 

Third. With the forefinger and than of the right hand, press 
against the furefinger of the left, as in Fig. 7 


Fourth. An instant afterwards, the forefinger of the left hand 
should strike the table, while the right hand is raised in the air ; this 
double movement will lead the spectators to believe that an effort 
will be made to draw something from the finger. 

Fifth. Profiting by the instant the left hand fe vaised in the air, 
draw the ball from the position in which it is, and present it te the 
spectators in the position of Fig. 8. 


Fig. 8. 
Sizth. In presenting the ball in this manner, lower the hand and 
carry it precisely to the point where it was before, so that the eyes 
of the spectators cannot watch the experiment through being fixed 


upon the same point. 


XXVIII. TO MAKE A BALL DISAPPEAR. 


First. Take a ball from the table and show it to the spectators, as 
in Fig. 8. 
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Second. Pretend to place it in left hand, as in Fig. 9. 


Third. Instead of placing it in the left hand, roll it cautiously so 
as to place it in the hand, as in Fig. 5. 


Fourth. Close the left hand as if the ball was there, and to conceal 
it easily .n the right hand, take the rod, as in Fig. 10. 


Qa, 
DNs 


SS! 


SOAS SS 
Fig. 10. 


af Fifth. Strike the left hand with the rod, saying : “I command you 
to go to the land where lictle children are born stark naked, with 
their hands in their breeches pockets, and where old ladies only die 
until after all the breath has gone out of their mouths.” If at this 


moment you open your hand it would seem that the ball had 
obeyed. 


= 
XXIX. TO FIND A BALL BENEATH A CUP WHERE THERE WAS NOTHING 
BEFORE. 


First. Take a ball; conceal it in your right hand as in Fig. 5, 
holding the hand as in Fig 6. 
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Second. Ask the spectator to observe there is nothing under the 
the cup, holding it above the table, as in Fig. 11. 
os Third. At the same instant push beneath the cup 
two little fingers; by this movement you give a sud- 
den impulse to the ball, which falls upon the table ; 
fi? % still you cover it immediately without any one see 
fay “tm ing it. by placing the cup over it in its position. 

7 After this preparation, should you employ the 
second principle to cause a ball to vanish, in order- 
ing it to pass beneath the cup, the spectator will be 
doubly surprised, inasmucb, as on the one side he 
sees nothing in the left band, where he would have 
seen you place the ball, and on the other, he finds it 
beneath a cup where there was nothing of the sort 
previously. 


Fig. 11. 
XXX. TO CAUSE A PERSON TO BELIEVE THERE IS NOT A BALL BENEATH 
A CUP WHERE THERE ARE SEVERAL. 


Oftentimes we make use of the third principle to cause one or 
more balls to be found, not immediately upon the table, but between 
two cups, one placed over the other; then we can, by an operation 
thought to require great dexterity, give the impression that the balla 
have disappeared, although they are still there. To do so, requires, 

First. That the balls be placed upon the superior end of the first 
cup, and that this be covered by a second and a third as in Fig. 12. 

; Second. Place apart on the table the third cup, which is 
on top; take the two others in your hand, leaving them 
for the moment one on the other; then cause them to 
slip rapidly the second upon the third, inclining the first 
4 a little; by this means the three balls will pass from the 
& first to the third, and are covered by the second. 

S Third. Place apart on the table the cup, and cause the 
i “WW balis to repass briskly upon the first, covering it with the 
Fig. 12. second invariably; this operation repeated cautiously 

some five or six times in succession, will cause the audi- 
tors to believe the balls to have vanished, and they will be surprised 
to find at perceiving that they are still present. This feat is techni- 
cally styled by professional jugglers as the “ post-boy,” as the clink- 
ing of the metal cups, as they strike against each other, produces a 
sound simlar to that made by a horseman at full speed. 


1 


XXXI. TO PASS ONE CUP INTO ANOTHER. 


First. Take two cups, the first in the right, and the second in the 
left hand, as in Fig. 13. 

Second. Throw with force the first into the second, as in Fig. 14. 

Third. Let the second fall upon the table wiile holding the first in 
your fingers. 
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By this means it will appear that the second ever remains in the 
flagers of the left hand, and consequently that the first should have 


Fig. 18, Fig. 14. 
passed through it; however, to prevent those xnowing the contrary, 
from speaking, you should amuse them with some passing remark : 


Fig. 15. 


“ You should be careful, gentlemen, when performing this trick, 
not to forget to hold one cup, and let the other drop, and before at- 
tempting it in public I would advise you to practise on glass vessels 
for a week or two.” 


XXXIi. HOW TO MAKE BALLS BENEATH A CUP DISAPPEAR WITHOUT 
TOUCHING THEM. 


First. Have a piece of wood, cut into the form of a truncated cone, 
into which are inserted a number of sewing needles, as in Fig. 16. 
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Second. Let this piece of wood be adjusted to the bottom of the 

cup, in such a manner that the needles almost reach to 
the table, when the cup is in ordinary position. 

ti Zhird. When you desire to raise some cup to let the 

7 balls be seen, overturn it and let it fall on your knees, as 
if through carelessness. 

Fourth. Instead of the fallen cup, substitute that sup- 
plied with the needles. 

Fifth. Cover the balls with this cup, striking it slightly ; 
it is clear that the needles will pierce the cork balls, and 
when the cup is raised perpendicularly, they will not appear on the 
table. 


4&XXIII. TO FIND A LARGE BALL BENEATH A CUP. 


First. Take with the right hand a large ball, which is held by the 
thumb, as in Fig. 17. 


| 


| 


| 


i 


a is 
i 


Fig. 18. 


Second. So that. the ball shall not be seen by the spectators; hold 
the hand negligently supported by the edge of the table, as in Fig. 
18. 

Third Raise the cuv with the left hand, while requesting the audi- 
tor to observe that there is nothing beneath it, and take suddenly 
the same cup with the right hand, and therein insert the ball. The 
srectator should not notice it inserted, by reason of the rapidity of 
the movement, and because his eyes should be directed upon the 
table, to discover whether there was anything beneath the cup. 

Fourth. Hold the cup for a moment in the air, with the right hand, 
sustaining the ball in it with the little finger. 

Fifth. Place the cup upon the table, while requesting the specta- 
tor to remember that there is nothing beneath it. 

When in this manner the feat is accomplished, at the suggestion 
of the spectator, it is very easy to surprise him by showing the ball 
placed beneath the cup as if by magic. 
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XXXIV. TO LEAD A PERSON TO BELIEVE THERE IS NOTHING BENEATH 
THE CUPS, WHEN THERE ARE LARGE BAILS BENEATH THEM. 


The tact in this feat consists in raising each cup successively, 
while sustaining the ball with a little finger; still, the best plan is 
to have the balls stuffed with hair, to render them slightly elastic, 
and to make them exactly of a size, so that being pressed against 
the upper part of the interior of the cup, they will sustain them- 
selves by compression. In such a case you can invite the spectator 
to observe that there is nothing beneath the cups, while raising them 
perpendicularly without putting the little finger underneath. Then, 
when placing it upon the table, do so sharply, so that the ball will 
be freed by the shock and fall to the table, in this way creating a 
greater surprise to the audience, when the cup is again raised by a 
deliberate and steady movement. 


XXXV. CHANGE OF LARGE BALLS INTO SPONGES, WIGS AND NIGHT- 
CAPS. 


Nothing is more easy than to find all these objects beneath a cup. 
Hold them well compressed in the right hand, and put them beneath 
the cup, as you do a large ball, at the moment you ‘ask a spectator 
to enumerate the large balls, which you say are to come. He will 
be occupied in the marvel you announce, and will pay no attention 
to the preparation of new ones, After this preparation, you take a 
large ball (which you carry beneath the table), which you order to 
pass beneath a cup, and there undergo a metamorphosis. You leave 
the ball upon your knees, and the spectator will not only entertain 
no suspicion, but will be perplexed at seeing the new objects emerge 
from the cup, which he did not see enter. 


PART THIRD. 


TRICKS OF SIMPLE JUGGLERY. 
SECTION FIRST. 


I. THE SACK OF EGGS. 


This feat is both simple and easy, being reduced to almost nothing 
beneath the conversational tact of the juggler. It consists in causing 
eggs to be found in a sack, wherein there was nothing a moment be- 
fore. To prove that the sack is empty, you turn it and twist it sev- 
eral times inside out. “There can be nothing more convenient,” 
you can say, ‘‘ than a sack of this description. Suppose in travelling 
you arrive at a roadside inn, and find nothing tv eat. All you have 
to do is to request the invisible hen tolay a dozen or so of eggs, and 
you can have eggs boiled, eggs fried, eggs poached, and eggs in any 
form.” Then, if you can, imitate the cackle of a hen, and declare 
that she has, while you were talking, fallen into her habit of laying. 
After this you take an egg from the sack, and, after turning the 
sack inside cut, to prove its emptiness, continue your remarks in 
some pleasant strain, to keep up the general good humor. Then 
you draw forth another egg, and again manipulate the sack. And 
in like manner you can continue on, until you have produced five or 
six eggs. 

The secret consists in having a double sack, composed of two 
sacks sewed at the ends; by this means you can turn it inside out 
without exposing the eggs, concealed between the two pieces of 
cloth ; these you produce at will, through a little opening left for 
that purpose. The eggs should be empty, inasmuch as they are less 
liable to be broken, and being lighter can be held at the bottom of 
the sack without making the cloth belly out. 


Il, A HANDKERCHIEF MARKED, CUT, TORN, AND MENDED. 


Two persons cf the audience are requested to advance to the stage. 
To them is handed a handkerchief, which they should hold by the 
four corners; you ask for several other handherchiefs from the com- 
pany, and as they are received you put them into the first to make a 
package. When a dozen are heaped together, the two persons hold- 
ing the package, causes a third party to draw one out by chance ; 
this last spectator is requested to examine the mark and number, if 
it has any, and to cut off a little piece from a corner with the scis- 
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sors; other parties can cut it if they please, and after this the hand- 
kerchief is wholly torn to shreds All the fragments are collected 
together, and upon them is thrown some drug or liquid. Then they 
are bound up and tied with a ribbon, to reduce them to the smallest 
compass, and the bundle, put beneati a glass, warmed by your hands. 
At last you retake the handkerchief to fold it up; every one will 
recognize the mark, and the spectator will be astonished at seeing 
not the slightest tear. 

This operation, which produces so general an illusion, is perfectly 
simple ; it is through collusion with some person in the company, 
having two handkerchiefs exactly alike, who, having already given 
one to a colleague behind the scenes, throws the second on the stage 
to aid in the trick. You affect to put that one among the rest, 
when you make up the bundle, and although the selection is made 
by chance, the person requested to make the choice naturally takes 
from the bottom. Should he not do so, it is easy to invent some ex- 
cuse for intermeddling upon the plea of embellishing the operation, 
and in this way securing his choice of the article which you desire 
to have produced. 

When the handkerchief is torn, folded up and tied, it is put under 
a glass upon a table, near a partition; at the place on the table 
where it is put, is found a little trap, which opens to allow it to fall 
into a drawer. The concealed confederate passes his hand through 
the interior of the table, to substitute a second handkerchief for the 
first ; then he closes the trap, which being adjusted to fit exactly the 
hole which it stops, seems to make a single piece with the top of the 
table, and by this means deceives the most incredulous of spectators. 


II, A WATCH PULVERIZED IN A MORTAR. 


You request some one in the company to lend you a watch, which 
you place in a mortar; a few moments afterwards vou get another 
person to pulverize the watch; this done you show the broken 
pieces, movement, wheels, springs and everything smashed, and at 
last after a few minutes pause, you return the watch to it proprietor 
whole and in good o: der. 

After all that we have said, it is easy to see that it was necessary 
to put the mortar near the trap we have described, and cover it with 
a napkin, so that our colleague can substitute another watch without 
being detected. 

To succeed the more admirably in this illusion, it is desirable that 
you should have placed in the mortar a second watch, whose face, 
hands, casing, and movements should be similar to that of the watch 
borrowed. This is not over-difficult through a little understanding 
with the person leaving the jewel; for instance, address yourself to 
some acquaintance of whose watch you have some previous knowl- 
edge, or, what is equally as convenient, take several from the audi- 
‘ence, and select that best answeriag your purposes. 

After having exhibited the fragments and replaced them in the 
mortar, it should be covered a second time by the napkin, while you 
amuse.the company with some entertaining remarks to afford your 
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confederate time to pick up the pieces, and to place the original 
watch in the mortar. 


Iv. A PATENT EGG-BOX. 


A B is an oval box, divisible into two parts, (see Fig. 19) cn; 
the cover p, contains three sections, & F a, representing the half of 


Fig. 19. 

an egg, and enter one unto the other ascups. The performer should 
show the box empty as at the point c, when he takes off the three 
sections in the cover p; still, if he leaves anything in the box, it 
wil] appear to contain an egg as at the point a, and as these sec- 
tions are of different colors, the egg can appear white, red, or blue, 
as you leave in the box one, two, or three sections. By this means, 
should the performer hold in his right hand the cover p, and in the 
left hand the box, apparently containing an egg, and bring it to his 
mouth, as if to eat it, and at the same time pass the egg skillfully 
into the cover p; an instant after he will have in his hand the cover 
p, and the empty box c, and in this wise create a suspicion that he 
has swallowed the egg, to confirm which, he should move his jaws. 
However, the feat does not consist in eating an egg, which is a very 
simple operation, but in persuading a person that you have eaten it, 
and restore it back into the box. 


Vv. TO CUT OFF A CHICKEN’S HEAD WITHOUT KILLING IT. 
A charletan, to prove the efficacy of his patented medicine, mod- 


Fig. 20 
estly ascures you that it will bring .ne dead. to life. \Behold an ani- 
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mal, says he, pointing to a chicken, whose sands of life are about to 
run out, for I am going to cut off his head, and show you his brains. 
Still that will not prevent him from cackling among the brood to- 
morrow morning. 

A moment after he plants a knife against its neck, and presents it 
to the company, suspended as in Fig. 20. At first, you will see the 
animal struggle, beating his wings and feet; but a moment after- 
wards it will appear motionless, with eyes closed as if dead. The 
mountebank having taken away the knife, the cock falls upon the 
table as an inanimate mass. He fills a small syringe with elixir, 
that is pure water, and makes two or three injections into the ani- 
mals brain; then he revives a little, and soon after he raises upon 
his legs, seretches his neck, beats his wings, and stalks off crowing. 

This trick can be explained in the following manner : 

The brain of a fowl is placed upon the back of the head, by the 
side of the neck; and there is between the brain and the beak a 
part of the head which you can pierce with a knife, without killing 
the animal; and if the head has been pierced in advance near this 
place, you can suspend the animal on the knife as often as you wish 
without doing injury, provided the knife be blunt, and then the ani- 
mal struggles and flaps its wings at not relishing its disagreeable 
position. As vo its apparent death, its sudden resurrection and 
exultant flight; that, in a measure, depends upon the animal's 
training. 


VI. TO PIERCE AN ARM WITH A KNIFE WITHOUT DOING ANY INJURY. 
My elixir is so good, continues the operator, that I myself dread 
not the infliction of stabs from a knife. Then he makes contortions 
and grimaces as if experiencing sharp pains, and shows his arm 
pierced as in Fig. 21, 


Fig. 21. 
This feat is exceedingly simple, because it consists in merely 
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adapting the arm to a knife, made expressly for this purpose; 
(Fig. 22) the blade formed of two parts, united by an iron spring in 
the shape of a horse shoe. 


Fig. 22 


When the arm is placed between the two halves of the blade, and 
ee spring concealed by the wrist, the arm appears impaled by the 
nife. 


VII. THE CONVENIENT FUNNEL. 


4 interior of this funnel. 

When you fill this funnel with water by 
stopping with your finger the extremity of the 
section D, the water will spread between the 
two surfaces; and, if having stopped the hole 
c with your finger, and taken away that at p, 
the water contained in the part a will flow. 
out, and that enclosed within the two surfaces 
will remain until raising the finger to open the 
hole c, the air is introduced; then the water, 
contained between the two surfaces, will flow 
out until you stop it by replacing your finger upon c 

You fili this funnel with water, or wine; and, holding it by the 
handle, stopping the hole c with your thumb, you allow the liquid to 
run into a glass, and drink it off. Taking a species of awl, which 
recedes into the handle; (Figs. 24 and 25, page 64) you pretend to 
make a wound in your foreliead, and placing it over the mouth of 
the funnel, you raise your thumb atc, and let the wine run into a 
glass, announcing it to be the same wine you have drank now run- 
ping through the wound. 


Fig. 23. 


VIll. ANOTHER EXPERIMENT WITH THE FUNNEL. 


At the same moment, when the operator takes away the awl from 
his forehead, he places the funnel to it, and suffers the wine to run 
or stop at his will, simply by lifting his thumb and putting it down 
again upon the hole c, in obedience to any command from the spec- 
tators. This funnel can be made to do a number of little tricks, after 
a little practice. 
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IX. THE AWL WHICH DOES NO HARM. 


This awl is furnished with a hollow handle, and a spring which 
forces the awl out, but allows it to recede into the handle when 
touching any surface. 


When the point is pressed against the forehead, it retires within 
the handle, and the spectator, unaware of its construction, thinks it 
has entered the head. Knives and swords can be made upon the 
same principle, and used to accomplish many delusions. 


X. A TWO-SHILLING PIECE CHANGED INTO A TWO-CENT ONE, AND VICE 
VERBA. 
This feat is very amusing when well done. Show a twenty-five 


cent piece in your hand; you have but to open and shut it, and you 
show a two-cent piece. You only need to close your hand and open 


} | 
Fig. 27 
piece; at a third time itis : 
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there no longer, and at a fourth it re-appears. These four motions 
should occupy about half a minute. 

To perform this feat, you must have a twenty-five cent coin cut in 
half, and soldered to a two-cent piece, treated in the same way ; 
these two pieces in this manner joined, make one, copper or silver, 
as you wish to show it. 

You commence by showing the twenty-five cent piece, at the ends 
of your fingers, as in Fig. 26. 

In closing the hand you naturaily reverse the coin in turning it 
over to make it appear as a two-cent piece, towards the middle of 
the hand, as in Fig. 27. 

Then, as it slipping it anew to the ends of the fingers, it is clear 
that to shut and open it again, will cause the coin to reappear as a 
twenty-five cent piece. 

To cause it to disappear, it is necessary to place it seemingly in 
the left hand, while retaining it in the right hand. If you open the 
left hand immediately afterwards, while requesting a spectator to 
blow upon it, the piece will appear as having vanished. 

At the same time pass the right hand upon the left, as if the bet- 
ter to indicate to the spectator the place to blow upon. It is a pre- 
text to allow the piece to fall into the left hand, which you close; 
when this is opened for the last time, the spectator will be surprised 
to find the piece in it. 


XI. THE MAGIC BOXES. 


- Cause to be turned seven to eight boxes of box-wood, in the form 
of a snuff-box; but of different heights, in such a wise as to enter 
one within another; the smallest of all being only large enough 
to contain a small piece of coin, or a ring. Observe that it is very 
necessary that all should close easily, and that their bottoms can be 
inserted successively from the largest down, and that their covers 
should adapt themselves in the same manner, The bottoms and the 
covers of all these boxes should be inserted the one within the 
other; so if you take all the covers by sustaining them with the 
finger, and place them on the bottoms, commingled together, they 
should close as easily as if there was only one box. 

Having placed them in your pockets or bag, the bottoms and 
covers in this way arranged, and in such a manner that they cannot 
be disarranged, request from somebody a ring, or piece of coin, of 
which you have the counterpart, which you hold concealed in your 
hand, to substitute adroitly for that given you. Fumbling in your 
pocket to find your snuff-box, you place promptly the ring in the 
smallest box, and close the whole; then instantly drawing this box 
from your pocket, propose to pass thither the ring, or other object, 
which is presumed to be in the fingers of the other hand; you pre- 
tend to make it pass; nevertheless smuggle it skillfully; you will 
then tell the person, giving it you, to open the box herself, and take 
from it the p'ece. This will cause her the more surprise, inasmuch 
as she was led to believe the trick to be one of address, and there- 
fore wonders how, in so little time, one could open and shut so many 
different boxes. 
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XII THE GRAIN BOX. 

Cause to be turned (Fig. 28) a little box of two inches in height, 
composed of three separate parts, a, B, c, in such a manner that you 
can open it by raising the cover a, or with it the second cover B,* 
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Fig, 28. 
which should have a slight ledge on its upper end, wherein can be 
placed a layer of grain to make the box appear filled, and on the 


other hand to appear empty, when the two covers a and B are raised 
together. 


Have another box, about three inches high, (Fig. 28 composed 
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Fig. 29- 


of three parts, a, B and c, to which the cover a can be adjusted with 
a sort of small trap p, which can be lowered by means of the but- 
ton kg, and suffer to escape into the bottom a, the grain enclosed in 


* This box should be so constructed as to render it impossible to perceive the 
different openings. es ts 
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the vacant space of the cover r. The part B being raised a little, 
should allow the same grain to descend into the space u, (see Fig. 
30, which is a sectional view of the box) and all contrived so as to 
appear 


but a single box. 
\ Open the first box (Fig. 28) at the proper place, 
and show that it is full of grain, of which take some 
more from the bag as if to fill it to overflowing ; 
close it with the cover, and place it on the table. 
Open the other box, (Fig. 29) and show that it is 
} empty; close it, and while placing it upon the table, 
skilfully lower the button £, so as to allow the 
grain to fall which has been enclosed in advance in 
the cover. Announce that you intend passing into 
this second box the grain with which you have 
filled the first. Open the first box, and cause it to 
be remarked that it is empty, and raising thé cover 
of the second box show that the grain has passed 
there. Propose then to cause it to return to the 
C first; in fact, cover it, and slightly raise the part B ; 
open then the first box, to be seen, and the second, 
to show that the grain is no longer there. 
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S 8K XIII. ANOTHER EXPLANATION OF THE SAME FEAT. 


Fig. 30. 

You present to the company a little sack filled with grain, with a 
small measure made of tin, about two inches high and an inch wide. 
Fill the measure with grain and, after having placed it upon the 
table, cover it with a hat; then order the grain go forth from the 
measure to a goblet which stands upon the table, after which, raise 
the hat and the goblet for it to be seen that the grain has quitted 
the first to pass to the second. 

For this feat, it is necessary to have a measure and a goblet made 
expressly for your use. (See Fig. 31.) 

—— The goblet should contain on the inside a 
double bottom, A, B, c, D, soldered upon the 
goblet at the points, A, B,c; but the section 
A, D, cis moveable upon the hinge a, c. The 
point p pressed against the side of the goblet 
sustains by this pressure the little moveable 
platform a, p, c, but this platform opens of 
itself when the goblet is brought violently 
Sr upon the table. The little measure of tin 
Fig. 31 _ should have some grain fastened by starch 
upon the exterior of its bottom, by means of which, when it is 
empty, it will appear full when placed upon the table upside down. 

It is actually filled with grain, by different handsful plunging it 
into the sack; and it emptied by inclining it, little by little, under 
the eyes of the spectators ; still. when it is plunged for the last time 
into the sack, it is turned upside down, and thus it appears, when 
brough out, to be filled on account of the grain fastened to its bot- 
tom, and which, with some other grain, forms a sort of pyramid. 
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You place it in this wise upon the table and pass your rod over it, 
and rattle upon the sides to cause all the grain to fall off, with the 
exception of that made fast to the bottom of the measure, which 
appears filled. 

When covering it with the hat, profit by the opportunity to turn it 
upside down again, without being perceived, so that it may appear 
empty when uncovered. 

The goblet, coutaining the grain, should be put upon the table 
without any one paying attention to it; to do that, you should at- 
tempt some pastime, and suffer the goblet to fall upon your knees as 
if through accident; and then, instead of placing this goblet upon 
the table, substitute that containing the grain, as both should re- 
semble each other externally. 


e 
XIV. HOW TO MAKE A RING CHANGE FROM A HAND, AND TO CAUSE IT 
TO GO UPON ANY FINGER OF AN OPPOSITE HAND. 


You ask from some one among the company a gold ring, and you 
request him, at the same time, to mark it for identification. 

You will be careful to have a corresponding ring, which you at- 
tach by means of a slight cord to a watch drum, concealed within 
the sleeve of your coat on the left-hand side. 

You take in the right hand the ring given to you; but, receiving 
with dexterity the other ring at the entrance to the sleeve attached 
to the watch barrel, you draw it to the end of the fingers of your 
left hand without suffering the movement to be perceived. During 
this operation, you conceal in the fingers of the right hand the ring 
given you, and place it upon a hittie hook attached to your vest near 
the armhole, and concealed by your coat; you then show the ring 
which you hold in your left hand, and inquire from the company as 
to the finger on which it should be placed. During this interval, and 
as soon as a response is made, you carry the finger indicated to the 
little hook, with the intention of there placing the ring; simultane- 
ously you loosen the other ring by opening yur fingers; the spring 
in the watch drum will contract and carry the ring up the sleeve 
without any one perceiving it; not even those who may at your re- 
quest hold your arms, for they will only attempt to watch your hands, 
and prevent them from communicating one with the other, and hence 
leave you free to perform the necessary motions, which should be 
rapid, and accompanied with stamping of the foot. 

After this operation, you cause the company to observe that the 
ring has come into the other hand, and to remark that itis the same 
one bearing the sign of identification. 

Be careful, however, to employ great celerity and address in this 
pleasing feat, or the imposition may be detected. 


XV. SO THAT A PERSON CANNOT ALTER THE PLACE OF A GLASS FILLED 
WITH WATER WITHOUT SPILLING IT. 


Propose to some lady a wager, that after filling a glass with water, 
she cannot move its position without emptying its contents entirely. 
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Fill then a glass of water, and having applied to its mouth a piece of 
paper, place the palm of your hand upun it, and turn it upside down 
by a rapid movement, and place it upon the table in some place 
where it will remain fiat. Drawthe paper out and the water will re- 
main suspended, provided no air can get into the glass. Conse- 
quently you are sure to win, for it is impossible to move it without 
letting in the air, and emptying the contents. 

This is on the same principle with a bottle well corked, but having 
a number of small holes pierced through the bottom, but through 
which the liquid will not flow. On the contrary, draw the cork and 
it will commence running. 


XVI. THE DEVIL'S DUCATS. 


This pastime is without doubt, one of the best ever invented ; it 
is in some manner composed of six different tricks, being, as I may 
say, executed simultaneously, and cannot fail to make a profound 
impression upon the vision and spirit of the spectator ; because, Ist, 
he perceives a dice disappear beneath his eyes, from a place whence 
a person could not subtract it; 2d, the counters emerge invisibly 
from the hand in which they are placed; 3d, he fiuds the counters 
where you have only placed the dice; 4th, he finds there counters in 
a hand apparently empty ; 5th, he does not find these ccunters be- 
neath a box where they have been placed, and still no one to touch 
it; and 6th, he finds the dice in its original place, whence it had dis- 
appeared. 

To perform this feat, you must in the first place, procure a dice, 
such as is used in back-gammon, and some twenty metal counters. 

First. You must have a cylindrical box of copper, paper, or tin 
large enough to hold the counters, and elastic and flexible enough 
to allow compression of the fingers to hold the counters, when the 
mouth of the box is turned downward. 

Second. Some fifteen counters pierced with a large hole in the 
centre, are joined together one upon another, but surmounted by one 
not pierced, to represent a pile of counters, such as are ordinarily 
used. You can have a similar hollow pile, with a box surrounded 
by Aco pESr wire, surmounted by an entire counter, as shown in 
Fig. 382. 

Third. You throw a coin upon the table; 
then place the dice in the box, rattle it, and 
then throw it out upon the table. Next let 
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one to place the dice upon the coin. 
Fifth. This done, carry the box with the 
right hand to the edge of the table, and 
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with the left take the false pile of counters, to intcoduce them se- 
cretly into the box. 

Sixth. You place for a moment upon the table, the hollow pile and 
the box, which alone is to be seen. 

Seventh. You raise the box, while compressing its sides with your 
fingers to prevent the pile from falling out, and place both upon the 
dice. 

Eighth. You take with the right hand, some fifteen of the counters, 
which, in the first instance, you hold at the ends of your fingers, and 
then pass rapidly to the centre of the same hand, while bringing to- 
wards it the left. This last hand closing at the same moment, the 
noise created by counters jingling, will lead the spectator to suppose 
that they have changed position, and are not consequently in the 
right hand. 

Ninth. So that the right hand shall appear at ease in remaining 
closed to hold the counters, you take with your hand a rod, the end 
of which rests upon the left hand, as if to order the counters to 
emerge. 

Tenth. You command the counters to go forth and pass into the 
box which is upon the coin, and drive out the dice by taking its 
place. 

Eleventh. At the same time you open your hand to show that the 
counters are not there, and, at the same time not to give the spec- 
tators time to reflect that they are in your right hand, you raises the 
box without compressing it, leaving upon the coin the false pile of 
counters. 

Twelfth. Should you have taken pains to deposit in advance upon 
this pile of counters two or three not soldered, you can draw them 
forth and throw them upon the table, one after the ether, with some 
comic remarks. This circumstance will lead to a belief that tho 
pile is composed of veritable counters, and that nothing could be 
concealed in them. 

Thirteenth. You replace the box upon the piece of coin, covering 
the false pile, and order the counters to come through the table and 
leav. the box, suffering the dice to resume its original situation. 

Fourieenth. You pass your right hand beneath the table, and rattle 
the counters to give the idea of their having passed. 

Fifteenth. Throw them upon the table, and take up the box, com- 
pressing the fingers to raise the pile with it; the spectators will 
then see the dice, and imagine that the counters have gone to make 
room for it. 

Sixteenth. Carry the box to the edge of the table, and let the 
empty pile fall upon your knees; after which, suffer the box to fall 
upon the floor so that every one can see there is nothing in it. It is bet- 
ter not to call attention to the fact, as it may excite suspicion ; and, 
consequently, it is preferable that the idea be generated through 
the spectator’s own observation. 


XVII HOW TO UNDO A DOUBLE KNOT WITHOUT TOUCHING IT. 


After commencing the knot as in Fig. 33, then draw it together 
rather loosety, then continue tying it vigorously by drawing upon 
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the first corner of the handkerchief; and as this end belongs to 
one and the same corner of the handkerchief, it can be very 
readily undone without losing the winding 
route the knot began to take, as it does 
not follow a right line. However, the part 
forming the second corner of the handker- 
chief makes around the first corner a sort of 
running knot, which can be easily slipped 
off by the thumb and forofinger the instant 
you hide it in the middle of the handker- 
chief. In order that the company should 
not suspect the running knot, commence 
your performance by making two or three 
real double knots; cnvelope thom in the 
middle of the handkerchief, and boast of 
your ability to undo them, offcring them to 
the most skillful of t..> company, and com- 
manding him to untie them to demonstrate 
his own inability to accomplish the feat. ‘Then, to show him your 
power, tako the handkerchief and make the simulated knot according 
to these directions. The snecics of running knot, you now make, re- 
eembles the first 30 exactly that the spectator will be astonished at 
the rapicity with which you undo it, after pulling the one corner 
nominally for the purpose of :naling it tighter. It is better, how- 
ever, to havo two handkerchiefs of different colors, one of silk, as by 
these mcins you cannot easily :nistake the corner made by the knot 
on account of its colors, while the silk will slip more readily on ac- 
count of it: texture. 


XVIII. A PALPABLE HIT AGAINST THE DOOR. 


Would you h:vo me, ladies, teach you my method of composing 
poetrr? Not by scratching the forehead, nor beatiu;; the hands as 
Homer uscd to do, but simply by b::tting my head agai::st the wall. 
Then you strike your head three or four times against the door, and 


rub your forehead to assuage the pain yviich one would think you 
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derived from the blow. Still it is not necessary to touch your head 
against the door. At the time you go through the motions of 
throwing your head against the door, you avoid the contact by 
drawing the head back by aid of the left hand applied to the door 
at the place where you are going to strike; whilc, with the right, 
you, unseen by the spectators, strike the door with the closed hand. 
The correspondence of the movement of the head with the noise oc- 
casioned by the blows produces a complete illusion, as in Fig. 84. 


PART FOURTH. 
DIVERSIONS WITH PLAYING CARDS. 


PARTICULAR PRINCIPLES. 


TO JUMP THE CUT WITH TWO HANDS. 


First. To jump the cut with two 
hands, it is necessary, in the first 
) place, to hold the pack in the left 
hand, and to divide it into two equal 
parts by inserting the little finger, as 
in Fig. 35. 

Second. Place the right hand upon 
the pack, pressing the lower half 
Z between the thumb and middle fin- 

Fig. 35. ger of this hand, as in Fig. 36. 

In this position, the upper part will be found pressed between the 
little finger of the left hand, and the middle and two other fingers 
of the same hand, 
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Fig. 36. 

Therd. Always holding the lower part with the right hand, witnout 
pressing the upper one with that hand, endeavor to draw this latter 
with the left hand to pass it beneath slowly and noiselessly. 

You will find this feat difficult at the start, but an hour’s practice 
daily, for a week, will give you the knack of doing if with the 
greatest facility. Remark, that immediately aft-r the cut, the 
separate parts should, and ought to assume positions as circum- 
stances require. . 

1. They can be re-united and made one, as in Fig. 87: 

2. They can be crossed and placed aslant, as in Fig. 38. 

8. They can be separated, one in a hand, as in Fig, 39, 
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4. They can be separated by the forefinger of the right hand, and 
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Fig. 40. Fig. 41. 
5, The two packages can be reumted inthe left)hand, in such a 
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manner that the faces of the lower are turned inward, as in Fig. 41. 
Suppoving the package a, to be entirely covered by B, and both in 
the same hand. 

It is necessary to practice these positions well, for we make use 
of them in all our diversions. 


TO JUMP THE CUT WITH A SINGLE HAND. 


First. To jump the cut with a single hand, it is necessary in the 
first place to hold the pack in the left hand and to divide it into two 
parts; that in pressing the upper portion we use between the thumb 
joint, and that part of the metacarpus which responds to the be- 
ginning of the index finger, while holding the lower portion equally 


Fig. 42, Fig. 48. 
pressed between the same point of the metacarpus, and the first 
joint of the middle and annular fingers, as in Fig. 42. 
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Fig. 44. Fig. 45. 
Second. Pass the index and little finger beneath the lower package, 
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to hold this package firmly compressed, between these two last 
fingers on the one side, and the middle finger with the annular one 
one the other, as in Fig. 48. 

Third. While preserving the thumb in the same position, open the 
four fingers to place the lower package in the position, as represent- 
ed in Fig. 44. 

Fourth. In this fourth position the cards of the lower package are 
reversed ; that is to say, they are turned upwards; still they are 
ever strongly held, pressed against the index and the little finger on 
the one side, and the two middle fingers beneath. 

Fifth. Open the thumb a little to release the upper package, sus- 
taining it upon the index and little finger, and carry at the same 
time the lower package upon the thumb, as in Fig. 46. 

In this fifth position, the lower package has taken the top, and the 
faces of the cards in both packages are turned downward. 

Sizth. Take away the thumb from between the two packages to 
pass it to the top, in pushing both packages towards the bottom of 
the thumb, in such a manner that they will be found over each 
other, as it were if in one package, as shown in Fig. 46. 

In this sixth position, the two packages are 
aN \ still separated by the index and little finger ; 
==) > => it only remains to take away these two fingers 

from their place by withdrawing them to 
unite both into one package. 

Note. It is an error to believe that it re- 
quires as much time to execute this princi- 
ple as to describe it. It is only necessary to 
practise it until you have given to the fingers, 
) instantaneously and rapidly, the six positions 
described. After that you can be able to ex- 
ecute the feat about twenty times in a minute, 
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FALSE SHUFFLES CAN BE DIVIDED INTO FOUR VARIETIES. 


The first is in reality to mix all the cards excepting one, of which 
you never lose sight. To do that, you must in the first place, put it 
upon the pack, then take it in the right hand, retaining the balance 
of the pack in the left; with the thumb of this last hand, slip into 
the right hand five or six other cards upon this reserved card, and 
upon these last five or six again, and so on until all the pack is 
found in your right hand. By this means the reserved card will be 
found at the bottom, and if at the moment you return the whole 
pack into the left hand excepting only the uppermost card, you can 
pass successively all the cards from the left to the right hand, 
through placing the cards alternately above and below the aforesaid 
uppermost reserved card, until you reach the reserved card, which 
you put on the top, or the bottom, as circumstances require. 

The second false shuffle consists in taking from the right hand, the 
uppermost half of a pack held in the left, in moving adroitly the an- 
nular finger of the right, to allow the cards to slip without derang- 
ing theit order (Fig. 47), and remark: Ist, that after having moved 
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the cards of a package with the annular finger of the right hand as 
we have said, it is necessary to place beneath the pack the card 8, 


Fig. 47. 


and one or two others immediately following it, to make pretence of 
leaving some wholly underneath, but, however, bring them back 
under the package a; 2d, that the package a, which was in the 
first instance beneath and which is actually above, ought to be 
taken into the right hand to be returned slowly to its first place. 

The third false shuffle consists in placing upon the pack the bot- 
tom card, and taking the cards as represented by the right hand in 
Fig. 89; then leave fall on the table the lower five or six cards to- 
wards the point a, Fig. 47; then leave fall another little package 
towards the point B at the right. At this moment you place upon 
the card the first package, then the others, employing alternately 
the right hand and the left to give greater rapidity. By this means 
the cards will appear to be mixed, while in reality they have never 
changed places. 

The fourth false shuffle consists in jumping the cut to retain the 
cards in the right hand, and to divide the inferior portion into three 
other little packages, of which the first falls upon the table, the 
second to the right, and the third to the left. The upper half is then 
placed in the middle; should you transport upon this half the 
packages of the right and the left, while following the same order, and 
employing alternately the right hand and the left, for greater quick- 
ness, and to cause it-to appear that you shuffle by chance, and with- 
out premeditation, the cards, while appearing to commingle, will be 
found never to have changed places. All these false shuffles can be 
mastered by a very little manual practice. 


TO SMUGGLE A CARD. 


To smuggle a card, it is necessary to hold it between the index 
and middle finger of the right hand, and to hold the rest of the pack 
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in the left hand, between the finger and thumb of that hand. The 
upper card, which you desire to substitute, ought to be a little ad- 
vanced towards the right hand, as in Fig. 48. 


Fig. 48. 


In this position the middle, annular, and little fingers of the left 
hand are perfectly free, and it is with these fingers that you must 
take the card which is in the right hand, and when that is brought 
near the left hand, in the twinkling of an eye take from it the upper- 
most card which you wish to substitute. 

Immediately upon this substitution, the hands and cards become 
as represented in Fig. 49; but the index finger of the left hand, 


Fig. 40. 
which separates from the other cards the one you wish to forward, 
should as soon as possible assume the position of Fig. 37. 


TO SLIP A CARD. 


To slip a card, it is necessary, Ist, to hold the pack in the right 
hand, and show the spectator the undermost card, which we will 
suppose to be the ace of diamonds; 2d, turn the pack upside 
down, under pretence of taking this ace of diamonds, as in Fig. 50; 
3d, take instead of the ace of diamonds, the card immediately fol- 
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lowing it, in causing this ace of diamonds to slip behind with the 
annular and little fingers of the right hand, which you have 


dampened a moment before with some saliva. Fig. 51 represents 
the cards and hands as seen by the spectator beneath, should he 
stoop down during the operation. 


Fig. 51. 


Note. The finger of the left hand, with which is drawn the second 
card instead of the first below it, should be likewise moistened with 


saliva. 
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TO CARRY AWAY A CARD. 


To carry away one or more cards, it is necessary : Ist, to hold in 
the left hand the cards you design to carry away, poised diagonally 
over the others, and a little advanced towards the right hand, as in 
Fig. 52. 

2d. Take these cards with the left hand, pressing them slightly 
between the little finger and thumb, as in Fig. 58. 

3d. Lean your right hand carelessly upon the edge of a table to 
conceal the fraud, as in Fig. 54. 


TO PLACE A CARD. 


A card can be placed in two manners, as follows: 
1st. Upon other cards held in the left hand the instant you ask 
the spectator to place his hand upon the pack, as in Fig. 55. 


Fig. 55. 


The instant you have placed the card, remove slightly the right 
from the left hand, in such a manner that you almost touch the | 


: Fig. 56, 
cards with the middle finger, as if to indicate to the spectator the 
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place where you invite him to put his hand. By this means he will 
not pay attention to the fact that the hands are brought towards one 
another to operate a slight change, and he honestly places his 
hand when too late to preveni one. 

2d. The second manner of placing a card, is done at the instant 
you take the pack upon the table, as in Fig. 56 

In this case it is not necessary to pick up the cards by closing tke 
hand as done ordinarily, but to make them slip towards you, as well 
for rapidity, as to prevent the spectator from seeing the cards in 
your hand. It is necessary, however, to be content with a moderate 
rapidity, which suffices to conceal the means employed, while an 
extraordinary rapidity might disclose the trick. 


I. TO TELL IN ADVANCE A CARD SELKCTED BY ANY ONE. 


To do this it is necessary, lst, look in the twinkling of the eye, at 
the card at the bottom of the pack, immediately shuffle the cards to 
lead the spectator to believe that no card has been ereen, and then 
execute one of the four false shuffles we have described; 2d, 
finish the shuffle by leaving that card underneath which has been 
seen; 8d, approach one of the spectators and whisper to him, beg- 
ging him to remember the card in question; 4th, jump the cut to 
find in the middle the card whispered in his ear; Eth, hold after 
the cut, the two packages aslant and crossed, as in Fig. 88; 6th, 
glide rapidly the one over the other, the cards of the upper package 
while inviting a spectator to draw one of them; 7th, place subtilely 
into his hand the lower card of the upper package (which is techni- 
cally styled a “forced card”); 8th, cause it to be mixed into the 
pack by a spectator, and while he is shuffling to prevent its being 
found, demonstrate that his precaution is useless, by causing it to be 
named by the person to whom you have whispered it. 

Note. The card must be slipped into the spectator’s band lightly, 
and without affectation, and to encounter less resistance on his part, 
choose somebody unacquainted with these tricks. This operation 
produces a marvellous effect when well done. The difficulty in 
causing a forced card to be drawn, ought not to deter beginners for 
two reasons: Ist, because it is easily accomplished after a little 
practice; 2d, because, should the spectator not take the card in 
question, this incunvenience can be remedied without appearance of 
error, and the trick terminated in a most startling and extraordi- 
nary manner, as Will be seen in the following article. 


IL TO CAUSE A CARD TO BE DRAWN BY CHANCE AND MIXED WITH THE 
OTHERS BY ONE OF THE COMPANY, AND TO CAUSE IT TO BE FOUND, 
RITHER AT THE TOP OR IN THE MIDDLE OF THE PACK, AS THE 
AUDIENCE MAY DESIRE. 

When the spectator maliciously refuses to accept the card tendered 
him, the trick should not appear to the audience as a failure, that is, 
if you have taken the precaution not to have warned of what you 
wished to have done. 
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Conformably to the first of general principles, you should never 
talk too much concerning the diversion you propose’ This is the 
reason why, in the preceding trick, instead of telling the company in 
advance the card, which should have been chosen, you whispered it 
simply to a person. And it is even better not to teil that spectator, 
that another of the spectators will draw that card, but only request 
him to remember the card. In this way you are free either to make 
him name it aloud or await until you have succeeded in causing it to 
be taken. 

When, therefore, a different card than that whispered, has been 
chosen by the spectator to whom you have addressed yourself, you 
request him to place it in the middle of the pack, that is to say, upon 
the half of the cards you hold in the left hand, and cover it with the 
other half which you hold in the right. Now you jump the cut ad- 
roitly to find the card on the top of the pack; then employ the first 
of the four false shuffles, and you finish by finding it at the bottom. 
Then jump the cut to find the lower package in the right hand, and 
the upper package in the left hand, Fig. 89. You then ask the 
Spectator to see if the chosen card be in the package of the left 
hand, requesting him to say “yes” or “no” without naming the 
card, and while he is so engaged, throw a rapid glance beneath the 
package in your right hand; as soon then, as you have by this 
means, discovered the chosen card, request some one of the company 
to mix them thoroughly ; retake the cards and sift them, looking at 
them one by one, under pretext that the chosen card has not been 
concealed by the person shuffling them. When by this pretence you 
have discovered the chosen card, place it adroitly at the bottom of 
the pack, which you turn upside down for a rew shuffle; finish by 
leaving it beneath, and, while preparing to jump the cut, address 
your audience something in this style: ‘ Gentlemen, I not only 
know, without having seen it, the card chosen, but I know, moreover, 
in advance, whether you wish it to be found at the bottom or in the 
middle of the pack, and in proof I will place it at either point which 
suits your pleasure.” If the bottom be named, request some one to 
look there, and it will invariably be found there, because it has been 
so placed ; but if on the other hand, the request is that it should be 
in the middle, it is necessary to jump the cut to pass into the left 
hand the upper package, and to retain the lower in the right, and, as 
at this instant you hold the right upon the left at a little distance 
(Fig. 39), it appears to the spectator that you hav merely separated 
the cards in order to take the chosen card from the middle of the 
pack upon the package in the left hand. 

Note.— Firstly. If you desire this trick to produce a profound effect, 
try to persuade your audience that its execution requires more 
mental ingenuity than dexterity with the fingers. For instance, 
speak to them in this wise: “I will prove to you, gentlemen, by this 
manual demonstration, that I can see into your very minds, and if 
this evidence is unsatisfatory to the ladies, I will tell the little dears 
how many of them are in love, and how many each of them love.” 
Then attempt the first trick, and if it does not succeed, continue to 
the one following : 

Secondly, 1t is sometimes more easy to cause a forced card to be 
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drawn after the trick we have described than before, because the 
spectator, seeing that you have named a card which was not forced 
but freely chosen, persuades himself instantly, that you can equally 
name any other card, and therefore concludes that it is useless to be 
particular in his choice. 


III. TO CAUSE A CARD TO BE DRAWN BY CHANCE, AND AFTER HAVING 
DIVIDED THE PACK INTO FOUR PACKAGES, TO CAUSE IT TO BE IN- 
VARIABLY FOUND IN THAT ONE SELECTED FREELY BY THE AU- 
DIENCE. 


As soon as a card has been taken, hold, Ist, the half of the pack in 
each hand (Fig. 39); 2d, cause the chosen card to be placed upon 
the package in the left hand, and cover it with the package from the 
right; 3d, jump the cut unperceived, and the spectator will believe 
the chosen card to be in the middle of the pack, although it is at the 
bottom ; 4th, employ for an instant the first of the four false shuffles, 
finish by leaving the card in question on the top of the pack and 
carry it off (Figs. 53 and 54); 5th, give the cards to be shuffled 
(they will think the pack full, and the chosen card mixed up with 
the rest); 6th, divide the pack on the edge of the table nearest to you 
into four packages; 7th, equalize the packages by placing cards 
upen those not having the same number, using your left hand and 
leaving the right free. And when the package is designated, 
wherein to find the chosen card, take it in your right hand, and 
placing the card as in Fig. 56. When the package is in your hand, 
you can again inquire before showing the card, whether it shall be 
at the top or in the middle, and to fulfill the wish of the company 
employ the cut, if their be any need for it, as in the previous diver- 
sion. 

Note.-—Firstly. In executing this trick, 1 would be a stupidity in 
your turning the card yourself, or to ask him drawing it whether it 
be the correct one; in such a case the person answering affirma- 
tively would fail almost to convince the audience, who would either 
suppose that he had forgotten his card, or else that his answer was 
dictated out of politeness, not to mark your failure of the the trick. 
It is better, therefore, to await before showing the card that it be 
named by him selecting it, and better still to suffer another person, 
after his naming, to turn the card, as it will banish all suspicion of 
your having smuggled it. 

Secondly. In executing this trick, you lean your right hand care- 
lessly upon your knee or the edge of the table, to conceal the captive 
card. Sometimes it may happen that, when you ask where the card 
shall be found, some one, to disclose your trick, may answer, “ in 
your hand.” This answer is embarrassing, and would seem at the 
first glance to cut you short, nevertheless, you can extricate your- 
self by these means. Take advantage of the spectator by showing 
that he has guessed it, and that you have the card in your hand, but 
place the card upon the top while taking it from the table, and mix 
the whole together, saying: ‘‘I am quite sure now that the chosen 
card is certainly in my hand, as you have wished it to be.’’ In this 
way the trick can be concluded with a striking flourish, as the com- 
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pany will remain in ignorance of that which was desired to be ex- 
plained to them, and the penetration of the malicious auditor turned 
to his own disadvantage. You can add, likewise, immediately after, 
while making several packages, and taking away the same card: 
“Gentlemen, if any other person desires to select a package, I will 
show you the chosen card, in whichever it pleases him to name. 
Then, should any one think proper to designate a package, the feat 
will end as if no one has sought to embarrass youin your operations. 


{V. TO FORESEE THE THOUGHT OF A PERSON IN PLACING, IN ADVANCE, 
INTO THE PACK A CARD CHOSEN BY CHANCE, IN THE RANK AND 
ORDER WHICH THAT PERSON MAY DESIGNATE AFTERWARDS. 

The card having been chosen, placed in the pack, passed to the 
bottom and carried off as in the preceding feat, you do as follows: 

First. Cause the pack to be shuffled by some one from among your 
audience. 

Second, Cause the pack to be placed on the table near you, after 
being shuffled, and taking it in your hand, place upon the chosen 
card. 

Third. Shuffle the cards yourself in such a manner that the chosen 
card will be found third from the bottom. 

Fourth. Jump the cut according to the fifth method (Fig. 41), in 
such a manner that the lower package after the cut, will have the 
faces upward ; by this the chosen card will be found third from the 
top. 
Fifth. Hold the cards upon the extremity of the left hand, as in 
Fig. 57, in such a way as in closing the hand they can be turned up- 


Fig. 57; Fig. 58. 
side down, and that they be found when the hand be opened anew, as 
in Fig. 58. (They will not appear turned, inasmuch as the white side 
is shown both at the top and bottom.) 
Sixth. Ask at what rank it is desired to have tl.e cnosen card, from 
the third to the tenth. 
Seventh. Should it be desired to have it placed at the third, all 
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that is necessary is to shut and open the left hand, as we have ex- 
plained, inasmuch as the card which was third from the bottom and 
is now the third from the top, is the card desired. 

Should some one desire that it be at the fourth, it is necessary be- 
fore shutting and opening the left hand, to take a card from off the 
pack and lay it upon the table, saying while closing the hand: “ Now 
as I have taken off one, your card should be at third,” and if, after 
opening the hand you take off two others, it will be believed that you 
have taken off three in suceession from the same spot, although you 
have taken off one from one place and two from the other. in this 
wise the chosen card, which is always the third, will appear the 
fourth in case of need. You perceive that to make the chosen card 
at the sixth or tenth rank, it is necessary, before closing the hand, to 
take away in a similar manner, three or seven cards as emergency 
requires. These cards taken off in advance, joined to the two re- 
moved after closing and opening the hand, form always the number 
required, so that the chosen card will be found at the rank asked 
for. 


V. TO CAUSE A CARD TO BE DRAWN AND MIXED WITH THE OTHERS, 
AND AFTER SHOWING THAT IT IS NEITHER AT THE TOP NOR THE 
BOTTOM, TO CAUSE IT TO REMAIN ALONE IN THE LEFT HAND, WHILE 
THE OTHERS FALL TO THE GROUND FROM A BLOW OF THE RIGHT 
HAND. 


Attempt to cause a forced card to be drawn and have it shuffled 
in the pack ; this will not prevent you from refinding it, because, in 
this case, you already know it. Should another card be taken, it 
should be placed in the centre of the pack, and taken away after 
the cut and before the cards are shuffled by the spectator. In both 
cases you should yourself place it upon the pack without any one 
perceiving you, and then will pass it to the bottom through employ- 
ing the first of the four false shuffles, so as to convey an idea that 
you do not know where it is. After that you jump the cut, and you 


Fig. 59, 
hold your little finger between the two packages and let it be seen 
that the chosen card is not at the top. You show, likewise, that it is 
not at the bottom, while holding the cards as in Fig. 59. 

Jt is necessary to hold in this inanner the cards with two hands, 
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because we suppose that the little finger of the left hand continues 
to separate the two packages, so that you are ready to jump the cut 
when you shall! have reversed the cards, as in Fig. 36. You will then 
jump the cut, so as to pass to the bottom the chosen card, which 
would at the moment, be found in the middle, at the bottom of the 
upper package, should you have followed step by step the instruc- 
tions we have given. After the cut, you pinch the pack with the left 
hand and strike it with the right, as in Fig, 60. 


Fig. 60, 

A sharp blow will cause all the cards to fall with the exception of 
the one at the bottom, which is the chosen one, although believed to 
be in the middle. 

Note.-—To assure the success of this experiment compress the 
cards in the left hand, dampen with saliva the three middle fingers, 
and advance them slightly upon the pack, while the thumb is be- 


neath strictly upon the edge. 


VI TO FIND FOUR KINGS IN THE MIDDLE OF THE PACK, AFTER HAVING 
PLACED THEM IN SEPARATE PLACES. 


First. Give the four kings into the hands of some person; retake 
two and place them openly, one at the top another at the bottom. 

Second. After this operation hold the pack in your left hand, while 
placing your little finger between the two halves, to be prepared to 
jump the cut. 

Third. Turn over the top card to let it be seen again that it is still 
ee and put it back again slowly, to show that you have not jug- 
gled it. 

Fourth. Show the under card that it remains a king, but carefully 
keep your little finger in the same place, as in Fig. 59. 

Fifth. Close your left hand in such a manner that the hands and 
the cards shall be in the position designated in Fig. 36. 

Sizth, Ask the spectator to insert the two other kings in the mid- 
dle; but while pretending merely to divide the pack into two equal 
parts so that the kings can be placed in the middle, jump the cut in 
such a manner that the hands will assume the position laid down in 
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Fig. 89. By this means the two kings, which before the cut were at 
the top and bottom, will be now found in the middle of the pack, and 
while the spectator iu inserting his two, considers that he has placed 
them afar from the others, while in reality he has brought them all 
together. 

Note.—First. When the two last kings have been placed on the 
package in the left hand, it is necessary, in placing that of the right 
hand, to put likewise the little finger between the two packages, in- 
asmuch as, should any one of the audience warn the rest of the com- 
pany that the four kings are together already, you can prove the 
contrary—to the majority at least—by jumping the cut anew, and ex- 
hibit one at the top and another at the bottom. In this case there 
are three on top, but you only show one. After that you must again 
jump the cut to bring the four to the middle. 

Second. This feat does not consist in guessing the cards, as in 
many of the others we have described, and therefore you cannot 
boast of executing it through mental ingenuity. The spectator being 
then persuaded that the trick must consist in manual dexterity, you 
can profit by this conviction by attributing it to a dexterity much 
more marvellous but impossible. For instance, address the audience 
in this wise : 

‘Gentlemen, you all see with the evidence of your own eyes that 
the four kings are separated one from the other; conceive, if it be 
possible, how adroit I must be to cause the kings at the top and bot- 
tom to come together with their friends in the middle, and this with 
@ single hand and in the winking of an eye.” 

Then take the cards in the right hand, as in Fig. 61, at the point 


Fig. 61. 

A, and during the moment, you carry your hand rapidly from the 
point a to that of B; work the thumb briskly to make the cards at 
the corner crackle; the rapid movement of the hand and the crack- 
ling of the cards deceive both the eyes and ears of the spectator, and 
when the four kings are shown to him all together, his surprise will 
dispel any suspicion that they were together when you made the 
last movements. ; 


VII. THE DANGER OF GAMBLING WITH A MAGICIAN. 
You can introduce a pleasant interlude at this point of your en- 
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tertainment, for it must be seen that our lessons are progressive, 
and arranged in a series of interesting and connected diversions. 

First. Upon finishing the feat we have explained, seek the four 
kings in the middle of the pack in handling the cards lightly, to dis- 
arm suspicion of juggling any of them, looking at their faces, but, 
when you have found them, smuggle them off while reversing the 
cards, and then hand the pack to some one to shuffle, without an- 
nouncing what you are about to do. 

Second. The pack shuffled, cut and put upon the edge of the table, 
place upon it while taking it up the four kings retained by you, and 
jump the cut to pass them to the middle, where you will be careful 
to have your little finger as in Fig. 35. 

Third. Propose to some one a single hand at any game with five 
cards in each hand, the kings to be highest, then deal him two cards, 
then two to yourself, then again three to him. 

Fourth. At this point pass the kings to the top and say: “It’s no 
use, gentlemen, shuffling the cards when I play, for I always deal 
myself three kings and turn up the fourth for trumps.” 

Fifth. Finish by showing your kings, and should any one observe 
that a better game could be played by having all trumps, remark 
that you only picked out the kings as an example, for you could deal 
yourself all trumps if you thought proper. 


VIII. TO GUESS A CARD THOUGHT OF. 
First. Spread the cards in the right hand, as in Fig. 62, in such a 


Fig. 63. 

manner as to show them to the spectator, as they appear in Fig. 63; 
that is to say, all the cards aught to be hidden one upon another ex- 
cept the king of clubs, which should be plainly visible, head up, with- 
out the fingers or other cards interposing any obstacle. 

Second. When they are thus spread designedly, but apparently by 
chance, show them to a single spectator, requesting him to think of 
one, taking care to move the hand slightly, describing the arc of a 
circle from right to left, that the eyes of the auditor may be struck 
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by the king of clubs, without perceiving that the other cards are con- 
cealed beneath one another. 

Third. Shuffle the cards actually or in appearance, but do not lose 
sight of the king of clubs, nor fail to put it upon the table face 
down. 

Fourth, Tell the person thinking of the card, that the one he has 
in his mind is actually on the table, and ask him to name it. 

Fifth. Should he name the king of clubs, turn it immediately to 
the spectators, who will undoubtedly be surprised that you have de- 
tected it. 

Sixth. But if he should have thought of some other card, say for 
instance the king of diamonds, reply to him that he has changed his 
mind, or that his memory is slightly treacherous. 

Seventh. While employing some remarks to bim on the probability 
of his being mistaken, handle over the cards rapidly, until you find 
the card he named (the king of diamonds). 

Eighth. Place this card upon the pack, and use as soon as possi- 
ble, but always conserving your air of distraction, the first of the 
four false deals, to pretend that you have no card in view. 

Ninth, Finish shuffling by leaving the king of diamonds on the 

ack. 

r Tenth. Take the pack in your left hand, and the king of clubs in 
your right, as in Fig. 48, say, while “ threading ” the card, that is to 
say, substituting the king of diamonds for the king of clubs: ‘ Do 
you mean to say that my second sight fails me? Now what card 
ought I to have in my right hand?” He will not fail to reply, “the 
king of diamonds,” and you forthwith avail yourself of the moment to 
return it to him. 

Note.—First. This trick well done, never fails to produce a good ef- 
fect, whether the spectator accepts the card you have designed for 
him or refuses to receive it. 

Second, You can cause a forced card to be thought of, without re- 
sort to the means we have described at the commencement of this 
section. In that case you pass several cards before the spectator’s 
eyes, in handling them with such rapidity as will allow him only to 
see the colors, without recognizing their value or faces. For this ¢ f- 
fect have the pack in your left hand, and pass the higher cards in 
your right, only looking yourself at the backs, while the faces are — 
presented to the audience in such a manner that the one you show 
for an instant, is immediately covered by that shown immediately 
previously, until you come to the tenth. IT assume it to be the tenth, 
because you know the card, and have put it secretly in the rank it 
occupies This card should be striking and remarkable, say one of 
the face cards. You should let it dwell before the eyes of the spec- 
tator a little longer than the others, always describing the semi-cir- 
cle, and during this time you should have your eyes fixed upon his, 
to see that he pays attention. When the spectator has looked upon 
all to the end fixedly, you may be pretty sure he has determined upon 
the last shown. and will never suspect that you know it, because you 
have shown the cards and only looked upon their backs He is 
ignorant, moreover, that you count them, for I presume vou to ad- 
dress yourself to a man not expert with tricks at.cards.. Of this fact 
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you can judge by noticing the admiration with which he has re- 
ceived the previous diversions. Moreover, when you cannot succeed 
in making a spectator think of a card shown, you have still, as we 
have shown, recourse to the ‘“‘ threaded”’ card, and that produces the 
same effect. 


IX. TO CHANGE A KING OF HEARTS INTO AN ACE OF SPADES, AND 
CHANGE THEM BACK AGAIN. 


First. Prepare in advance two kings of hearts, upon the back of 
which you draw, in very black ink, the ace of spades. It is evident 
that these cards will appear as kings or aces, as you present their 
faces or backs. 

Second. Put these two cards into a pack, whence you can take 
them when required as if they were ordinary cards. Commence the 
feat by holding them one in each hand, the king on one side, the ace 
on the other, 

Third Extend your arms and hold them very immovable towards 
the opposite ends of the table, to show that your two hands do not 
approach each other, and request one of the spectators to cover with 
two hats both of your hands and the cards you hold. 

Fourth. As soon as the hats are over your hands, turn the cards 
around, so that the hing of hearts shall appear for the ace of spades, 
and vice versa, and leave them upon the table, you removing the hats 
yourself. 

Fifth. Take them up to pretend placing them in a pack of cards, 
but in reality to smuggle them into your pocket, while leaving the 
pack carelessly upon the table. It is necessary either to admire 
your diversion without proposing any objection, or else entertain a 
suspicion of your having employed prepared cards. Thoroughly to 
dispel any such suspicion, and to confound any one suggesting such 
an idea, you exhibit a genuine pack of cards, in which there are 
the king of hearts and ace of spades, both cards to be drawn and 
shown on both sides. 


X. TO NAME A CARD A PERSON DRAWS FROM THE PACK, 


Cause a person adroitly to draw from a pack a card, a trifle 
longer than the others, which you have placed in the pack, the face 
of which is known to you. Give him the pack to shuffle, allowing 
him to insert the card himself, and you can propose that you will 
name the card, or cut the pack so that it shows at the bottom, and 
regulate your action in accordance with his answer. You may like- 
wise suggest that he put the pack in his pocket, and that you will 
draw from it the card he has chosen; this is easy enough, for you 
can distinguish it by the touch. 

Note.—If the person should draw another card, you will then enter 
upon the tollowing recreation. 
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XI. TO FIND IN A PACK OF CARDS OR THROUGH A HANDKERCHIEF, ANY 
CARD DRAWN FROM THE PACK. 


Cause a card to be drawn from a pack, and divide the pack into 
two; tell the person who has chosen the card, to place it in the mid- 
dle of the pack; jump the cut at this spot, and the card will be 
found the first at the top of the pack; place it then upon the table, 
cover it witha tolerably fine handkerchief and take this card through 
the handkerchief, making gestures as if in search of it in all the 
pack. Toss over the handkerchief, and show that this one is the 
card which has been drawn in the first place. 


XII. TO FIND IN A PACK PLACED IN A POCKET, SEVERAL CARDS WHICH 
DIFFERENT PERSONS HAVE DRAWN FREELY. 


Cause two different persons to draw from a pack of cards such a 
card as suits their fancy, and dividing (by dividing we mean raising 
with the right hand a part of the pack, held in the left hand, while 
observing the position of the hands and fingers indicated for jumping 
the cut) the pack into two parts. Cause the cards to be replaced 
there, remembering to whom belongs that which has been placed be- 
neath the other; jump the cut at the place where you have caused 
them to be placed, so as to make them come to the top of the pack. 
Shuffle without disturbing the position of these first two cards, and 
bid some person place them in his pocket; propose then to draw 
that of the two cards which may be desired ; that you can do in 
drawin,; one or the other of those to be found on the top of the pack ; 
draw then that of the second person. 


XIII. THE CHAMELEON CARD. 


Adroitly cause some person to draw the long card, and, after he 
‘has looked at it, tell him to mix it in the pack ; take the pack again, 
and cause a second person to draw the same card (being careful 
that these two persons be not near to each other), and even, if 
should be desired, repeat a third end fourth time; you then draw, 
yourself, from different paris of the pack as many cards as you have 
caused to be drawn, paying attention that there be among them the 
long card separately drawn by each; exhibit then all these cards, 
asking generally if each sees his card. Those who have drawn will 
answer, ‘‘ yes,” inasmuch as they have seen the long card. Then 
replace them in the pack, and cutting at the long card show one 
of them the bottom card, inquiring whether that be his card, and 
he will reply “ yes;” give a blow with the finger and ask the, 
second, who will reply the same, and so on with all the others who 
believe that this same card can be changed at the will of the opera- 
tor, and never imagine that all have drawn the same card. 

If the first person does not draw this long card as presented to 
him, it is then necessary to cause indifferent cards to be drawn, and 
in cutting the cards put them beneath the long card in pretending 
to sbuffle each time; then you cut, or cause to be cut, at the long 
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card, and return to each the card by him drawn, and mount in this 
manner to the first. 


XIV. ANUTHER WAY TO DO THIS RECREATION WITHOUT EMPLOYING THE 
LONG CARD. 


Place beneath your pack any card, for example, the queen of 
clubs ; jump the cut and cause it to pass to the middle of the pack. 
Cause it to be drawn by some one; cut again, and replace this 
queen of clubs into the middle of the pack; jump the cut again, to 
make it return at the top, and shuffle without deranging the top 
card ; jump the cut again to cause it to return a second time to the 
middle of the pack, and then present and cause to be drawn, this 
’ same queen of clubs by a second person, taking care that he is suffi- 
ciently distant from the first person not to perceive that he has 
drawn the same card; in fine, cause this same card to be drawn by 
five persons. Shuffle the cards without losing sight of your queen 
of clubs, and spreading upon the table four various cards, with the 
queen of clubs as a fifth, inquire if each sees his card, “ yes,” is the 
universal reply, as each sees the queen of clubs; replace the cards, 
and then draw the queen of clubs; approach the first person and 
ask if that be his card, and he will say it is; blow upon the top or 
give a tap of the finger and show it to the second person, and sc on 
to the last person. 


XV. TO CAUSE TO BE DRAWN CARDS BY SEVERAL PERSONS, WHO PLACE 
THEM THEMSELVES IN THE PACK, AND REFIND THE CARDS WHICH 
THEY HAD DRAWN. 


It is necessary to have a pack of cards made upon the model in 

Fig. 64, that is to say, that the end a 8, shall be shaved a trifle nar- 

Cc rower than the other end,c p. You will cause the 

first person to draw a card from this pack, and 

@ ¢ watch carefully if it be not turned around in his 

@ hand. If he replaces it as it was drawn, turn 

? around the pack, so that the drawn card finds it- 

self in a contrary position. If, on the other hand, 

he turns the card, you hold your pack as it was, 

} and after the card has been replaced cause the pack 

Al B to be shuffled, after which you can cause a second 

to be drawn, then a third even, observing the same 

precautions. This done, take the pack at the 

broadest end between the two fingers of the left hand, and draw with 

those of the right; hence, successively, the cards will come forth 
which have been drawn by the three different persons. 

Note.—This recreation should not be performed before those con- 

versant with card tricks; neither should it be repeated, as it will be 

easily discovered that the trick consists in turning around the pack. 


Fig. 64. 
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XVI. TO GUESS MANY CARDS WHICH TWO PERSONS HAVE TAKEN FROM 
THE PACK.* 


Dispose of the cards in two parts, separated by a long card. The 
first contains the guint of the king of clubs and that of spades, the 
four eights, the ten of diamonds and that of hearts. 

The second contains the two guatriennes majeur of diamonds and 
hearts, the four sevens and the four nines. But the cards can be ar- 
ranged in any other manner which you can carry in your memory. 

You shuffle the pack, paying attention not to mix those of the first 
pile of which the long card is the last; you then cut at this card, 
and make two heaps. Present the first heap to a person, requesting 
him to take two or three cards and replace the heap on the table ; 
present the second heap to another person, and place (without any 
one seeing it) the cards drawn from the first heap into the second, 
and those drawn from the second into the first. Shuffle the cards 
without mixing those of the upper heap with those of the one under- 
neath, and looking at the pack, name the cards which these two dif- 
ferent persons have drawn, which is very easily to be done by exam- 
ining those which are thus found changed in either heap. 


XVII. AFTER HAVING MADE THREE PILES OF A PACK FROM WHICH A 
CARD HAS BEEN DRAWN, TO CAUSE IT TO BE FOUND IN THAT OF 
THE OTHERS, AS MAY BE DESIRED. 


It is necessary to cause the long card to be drawn, to be replaced 
in the pack, and by jumping the cut, to make it by this means the 
first at the top of the pack; then make three piles of the cards, tak- 
ing care to place that containing the drawn card in the centre, be- 
cause it is by that we are ordinarily determined. You then ask in 
which pile of the three it is desired that the card be found; if the 
reply be, “in the middle one,” you show it immediately by turning 
it over. If on the contrary, the request is for one of the two other 
piles, then you take the pack in your hand, and place the pile, 
wherein is required the card, upon the two others, being particular 
to place the little finger of the right hand between this heap and 
that of the middle (when the card in demand is on top), so as to be 
able to jump the cut at that place. Ask anew at what number in the. 
pile is it required to find the card ; if, for example. the answer is the 
sixth, you count and take away five cards from the top of the pack, 
and immediately jumping the cut you show the card which has been 
drawn, which will be found the sixth. 


XVIII. A CARD THOUGHT OF BY NUMBER. 


Place the long card the sixth beneath a pack of piquet cards,t ex- 
tend upon the table ten to twelve eards, and request a person to 


* ‘lo pertorm this trick, i* is necessary to understand the terms of tiie French 
zame of Piquel, to give it excellent effect. 

+ As a general thing in these recreations, the pack of cards adapted to the 
game of pique, is cmployed for convenience. It is made by simply throwing 
out all cards below the seven. 
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think of one, retaining in mind the number at which it is found 
placed ; restore the cards to the pack, jump the cut at the long card, 
which will then be found placed on top. Then ask of this person at 
what number is placed the card of which he thought, count secretly 
from that number up to sixteen, while throwing the cards ene by 
one on the table and drawing them from underneath ; stop at that 
number, the seventeenth being the card thought of; then ask the 
person if he has seen the card thought of pass; his answer will be 
“no; you then ask as to the number at which he desires the card 
to be placed, and holding back with your finger the card thought of, 
you withdraw those following, until you have arrived at the number 
designated. 


XIX. TO GUESS THE SPOTS OF CARDS BENEATH THREE PILES MADE BY 
ANY ONE. 


Tell a person to select at will, three cards from a piguet pack, 
notifying him that the ace counts eleven, the face cards ten, and the 
other cards according to the spots upon them ; when these cards are 
selected, tell him to place them upon the table, and to put above 
them in heaps as many cards as is necessary to carry the points , 
to fifteen, that is is to Bay, for example, as in Fig. 65, he should put 
eight cards above the seven, four 
cards above the ace, and five above 
the ten. Put together the remainder 
of the cards, and reckon (pretending 
to be examining something else) how 
many remains; add sixteen to this 
number, and you will have the num- 
ber of spots beneath; for example, 
there remains twelve cards, to which 
number ee om and the total twenty-eight, is the number of 
spots upon the face of the three cards. 


XX. THE CARD IN A RING. 


Cause to be made aring, with two bezels opposite to each other, 
a and B (Fig. 66), of which one and the other should be garnished 
with a stone or rectangular stone of equal size ; 
dispose of one of these two stones, in a fashion 
that you can apply beneath it the fizure of a card, 
painted in miniature upon paper ; that the diame- 
ter of this ring shall be sufficiently large that it can 
turn easily upon the third or fourth finger of the 
left hand. 
B Cause a person to drawa and similar to that 
Fig. 66 upon the painting introduced beneath one of the 
o. stones of the ring, and tell him to burn it at the 
candle; while this is being done, show the ring upon the finger, pre- 
senting that side where there js nothing beneath the stone; then with 
the fingers of the right band, take some of the cinders from the 
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burned card, pretending to rub the ring with it ; cause the ring to re- 
volve around the finger, and then exhibit the side where is the small 
card, calling attention to the fact of its having been reduced to 
ashes, to be reproduced in a diminutive form. 


XXI. TO CAUSE TO APPEAR IN A LUNETTE, OR SPY-GLASS, MANY CARDS 
DRAWN FROM A PACK. 


Cause to be turned a spy-glass (lunette), of transparent ivory, in 
any form you please, except that the object glass be covered, and 
the eye-glass have but two inches in focus, so that a little card, of 
eight to ten lines in length, can be placed at the bottom of the glass, 
and appear of the size of an ordinary card. The bottom of the glass 
should be black that the card appear more prominent. Have a pack 
of cards in which there is one longer than the others, and similar to 
the one inserted in the glass above described. Having shuffled, 
cause this card to be drawn, which you will readily recognize and 
therefore present in preference. When the person has seen his card, 
give him the pack that he may replace it himself and shuffle the 
cards ; then take the pack, and cause the same card to be drawn again 
by come otiier person ; tell him to replace it and shuffle. Present the 
glass to the first person, and inquire of him whether he sees bis card, 
and he will answer simply, ‘“‘ yes;” then hand it to the second per- 
son and put the same question, and you will receive the same answer. 

Note.—You must forthwith enter upon a fresh recreation, in order 
to prevent these persons naming the cards they have seen, and there- 
by dispelling the illusion of the audience, that the cards seen in the 
lunette were different from each other. 


XXII. TO FIND ON THE POINT OF A SWORD, WITH THE EYES BLIND- 
FOLDED, A CARD DRAWN FROM THE PACK. 


Cause a card to be drawn, and cutting the cards cause it to be 
placed beneath a large card, and when attention is fixed upon the 
shuffle cause it to come to the top of the pack, spread them out on 
the fioor, or throw them down so that they will spread of themselves, 
so that the place where is the drawn card can be remarked. Let 
the eyes be bandaged with a handkerchief, which, however, should 
not prevent your seeing when looking down; separate the cards 
with the point of a sword without losing sight of that which has 
been drawn, then prick it, and show it upon the point of the blade. 
You can in a like manner, cause two or three cards to be drawn, and 
then enact the same play, giving to each person the card he has 
drawn, presenting them at the sword’s point, it only sufficing to re- 
member the order in which they were drawn. 

Note.—\!f you prefer jumping the cut, there will be no need for a 
large card in the above diversion, 
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XXIII. A CARD CHANGING BENEATH YOUR FINGERS. 


Efface one of the spots of the three of hearts, as in Fis. 67, and 
keep this card in your pocket in such a manner that 
A yy you can recognize the side a. Have a pack of cards, 
at the bottom of which have the ace and the three of 
hearts; jump the cut to bring them to the middle of 
the pack, and force them to be drawn by a lady and 
gentleman, to whom you will then give the pack to 
replace the cards and shuffle them. During this time 
B adroitly take the card from your pocket, conceal it 
—— beneath your hand, and again taking the pack place 
Fig. 67. it at the top. Jump the cut, and draw this card from 
the middle of the pack, present it to him who has drawn the three 
of hearts (covering with the right forefinger the spot B so that he 
will imagine that he sees the three of hearts), and ask, “Is this 
your card?" He will reply, ‘“‘ Yes.” Retake it with two fingers of 
the ieft hand. and concealing the point a, show it to the one draw- 
ing the ace of hearts, and ask, “Is this your card, madam?” she 
will respond affirmatively. You will then say, ‘‘ That is impossible, 
for the gentleman says it is his,” and then you will show it to the 
person who has drawn the first, who will say, ‘It is not the same.” 
Then show the thre2 of hearts to the lady, remarking, ‘‘] knew 
very well it was the lady’s card,” to which she will answer, “ But it 
is not mine.’ To this rejoin, “ Would you deceive me, I who de- 
ceive others?” and striking with your finger upon the card, you will 
show to them successively the two cards they have drawn, saying, 
“ Behold your card, and yours.” 
Note.—Yon ought, at every change of the card, to take it in the 
fingers of the right hand. 


XXIV. TO REPRODUCE A BURNED CARD IN A WATCH. 


Draw a card by chance, ask three watches from the company, 
wrap them up in the presence of the audience, in paper cornets 
(triangular packages, such as are used by grocers, confectioners 
etc.), place them on the table and cover with a napkin. Cause the 
chosen card to be burned ; and put the cinders in a box; soon after 
open the box and the cinders are no longer there. Put the three 
watches upon a plate; let one be selected by some one from among 
the audience ; this same person will open the watch, and find first 
beneath the glass a piece of the burnt card, and within the casing on 
the other side, a miniature card similar to the one burned. 

You know, in the first place, the chosen card by the arrangement 
of the pack of which we have spoken previously. 

You place the watches, well wrapt in paper, upon the little trap 
already described in a previous section of this manual; when you 
have made known to your confederate which is the card drawn, he 
stretches his arm into the interior of the table to take one of the 
watches, and therein places that which is to be found; it is neces- 
sary that the watches be covered by a napkin spread over bottles or 
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some such objects, so that the hand of the accomplice cannot be 
seen, or that the napkin be not seen to move. 

You present to some one the three watches on a plate, placing in 
front the one in which the confederate has inserted the card in 
miniature, and which he has marked by tearing a bit from the wrap- 
per. lf the person be maliciously inclined, and not choose the 
watch nearest him, ask him to mix them together upon the plea of 
augmenting interest in the performance. 

As to the means employed to cause the cinders of the burned card 
to disappear in the box, it consists in placing in the cover of the box 
a piece of wood or of pasteboard which corresponds to its length 
and breadth, and which can fall to the bottom when closing the box. 
This piece of wood or pasteboard, being of the same color with the 
interior of the box, forms a double bottom, hiding the cinders from 
the eyes of the spectators, who may be induced to believe, by your 
ingenious representation, that they have gone to recombine and re- 
produce the objects which are disclosed to them from within the 
watch, 


XXV. TO MAKE A MOUSE, OR OTHER OBJECT, COME OUT OF A PACK OF 
CARDS. 


Have a pack of cards glued together firmly, but with a hollow in 
the middle like a small coffer, covered on the top with a full card, 
glued all around, the lower cards forming the coffer, and above this 
card, which serves as the cover of the coffer, should be five or six de- 
tached cards, which you can move to give an appearance of a com- 
plete and ordinary pack, which you have in your hand. The coffer, 
moreover, should be garnished at the bottom with a complete card, 
to serve as a bottom, which, being only glued at one end to the other 
cards of the coffer, will yield to the slightest weight above it. In 
fact, it is necessary that this undermost card shall serve as a door 
moving easily. Having this arrangement prepared, you open the 
the coffer and insert a mouse, or other object, and close it, taking 
care to keep your finger upon the bottom card, that it does not 
move. You then tell some one to open his two hands and place 
them together, and having placed the pack upon his hands, inform 
him that you possess the power of metamorphosing a pack of cards 
into a living animal. You then pretend to search in your bag for 
some magical powder, but at the same time you take the pack by 
the middle, carry it off, and throw it into your bag. As the under- 
most card falls beneath the weight of the mouse, it follows that the 
mouse should fall into the hands of one thinking that he is holding a 
pack of cards. 


XXVI. TO GUESS A CARD THOUGHT OF BY SOME PERSON, THROUGH 
WRITING SOME NUMBER IN ADVANCE. 
All the apparatus requisite for the execution of this feat, consists 
in a mathematical combination? and here is the method of making it 
succeed. 
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You take a piquet pack, that is, discard all cards below the seven, 
which you present to some one of the audience, whom you request 
to shuffle the cards well, or to hand them to some other person to 
shuffie them over after him; you will have them cut by several per- 
sons; then you propuse to some one in the company to take the 
pack, to think of a card, to bear it in his mind as well as the number 
at which it is found placed, while counting one, two, three, four, etc., 
up to, and comprising the card thought of. You offer to retire into 
an adjacent apartment while this operation is going on, or that your 
eyes shall be bandaged, announcing to the company that you will 
announce in advance, if they so wish it, the number at which the 
card thought of should be found. 

Under supposition that the person to think of the card will stop at 
number 13, and that the thirteenth card be a queen of hearts, let us 
again suppose that the number you have marked down in idvance 
be number 24, you will return to the room, that is, if you have gone 
out, or you will take off the handkerchief, if you have been blind- 
folded, and, without putting other questions to the person who has 
thought of the card, you ask for the pack and place your nose against 
it as if to smell it. Then with the pack in your hands behind your 
back, or beneath the table, you will count off from the bottom of the 
pack, twenty-three cards, that is one less than the number you have 
inscribed in advance ; you place these twenty-three cards upon the 
remainder, taking care not to count one over or one short, as that 
will cause certain tailure. Having done this, you return the pack to 
the person who has thought of the card, requesting him to count off 
the cards, taking them from the top of the pack, starting from tbe 
number of the card thought of. His card being the thirteenth, he 
should begin at the fourteenth, and you stop him when he has 
named twenty-three, notifying him that the number you have desig- 
nated was number 24, and consequently, that the card that he is about 
to turn over is the queen of hearts, and such will be found to be the 
case. 


XXVIII. TO CHANGE A CARD IN THE HAND OF A PERSON WHILE RECOM- 
MENDING HIM TO COVER IT WELL. 


You cut out a three of spades very cleanly; this card being cut 
out clearly, you take an ace of diamonds, which you place beneath 
your three of spades, taking care that the ace of diamonds be thor- 
oughly covered by the spade; you pass lightly a stick of pomade 
over the places cut out, then you pour gently over the card powder 
of obsidian, which will adhere readily to the places touched by the 
pomade, and form a three of spades over what was before an ace 
of diamonds. 

You take in your hand an ace of diamonds, behind which you 
place, in contrary direction, a three cf spades. 

The person in whose hand is the prepared card, will show it 
openly to all; you will then show your ace of diamonds in your 
turn, and you will direct the person to place his card upside down 
upon the cloth covering of the table; you will make him place his 
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hand. on top of the card, and inquire whether he is quite certain that 
it is the three of spades which is beneath his hand. Upon his 
answering in the affirmative, joke with him, and tell him while push- 
ing his hand beneath which is his card, that he must be m.staken, as 
it is an ace of diamonds he has beneath his hand. The movement 
you cause him to make, pushing his hand, will cause the powder of 
obsidian to remain upon the cloth of the table, which was before 
upon the ace of diamonds. He will be astonished at finding that he 
holds an ace of diamonds, while you continue the trick by turning 
around your hand, where the ace of diamonds was back to back with 
the three of spades, and show the three of spades, thereby giving the 
company to believe that you have smuggled the card without any- 
body seeing it. 

This trick is done very leisurely, as it is next to impossible for a 
person to detect the fraud you use. 

fote-—The manner of preparing this powder of obsidian, or jet, 
for the above trick is as follows: You pound in a copper mortar 
your obsidian, already broken by a hammer; when it is well pul- 
verized, you pass it through a sieve, after which, sift it through a 
muslin cloth. 

Put this very fine powder in a small box, and when you want to 
use it, take a pinch, either with your fingers or with a small piece of 
paper. Spread it over your card, and it will only adhere to those 
places touched by the stick of pomade, and is readily effaced by 
the rubbing against the cloth which takes place when you push the 
hand of the person; hold it covered, and the card comes forth clean. 


XXVIII. TO MAKE A CARD PASS FROM ONE HAND TO ANOTHER. 


You take two aces, one of spades, the other of hearts; you apply 
upon that of the spade, the spot of a heart, and to the heart that of 
a spade, which can be done by means of a card of each kind, and 
the spot cut out with such neatness that it shall be thoroughly clean. 
You rub lightly, either with soap or pomade, very white, the card 
beneath your theorem, or cut out spot, and place the spade over the 
heart, and the heart over the spade, taking care each to cover the 
other hermetically, and to finish all preliminaries before commencing 
your performance. 

You separate your pack of cards into two packages, and you place 
beneath each package the two aces as before prepared; you then 
take with your right hand, the package beneath which is the ace of 
hearts, and with the left that covering the ace of spades. 

You show to the entire audience that the ace of hearts is at the 
right, and that of spades at the left, and when everybody is con- 
vinced of it, you speak as follows : 

‘‘ Gentlemen and ladies, I am about to command the ace of hearis, 
which is at the right, to pass to the left, where is the ace of spades, 
and the ace of spades, which is at the left, to go over and take the 
place of the ace of hearts. And even propose that you shall tie 
iny arms, lest I interfere or communicate with them.” 

The entire secret consists in this: wnen you give the word of 
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command, stamp your foot and make a movement, during which 
you pass dexterously, your little fingers beneath both the packages 
as if to take them up, and touch, without any one seeing it, the 
points or spots of the spade and heart, held there by the means be- 
fore indicated, and they fall off. Then show the audience that they 
have obeyed your mandate, and traversed from right to left, trav- 
ersing each others pathway without your interference. 

Although simple, this trick, when accompanied by a suitable dis- 
course, rarely fails to leave a very pleasant and perplexing impres- 
sion. . 


PART FOURTH. 
THE APPRENTICE IN WHITE MAGIC. 


I. A DANCING COIN. 


“Dancing is very common now-a-days, everybody dances, yes, 
even pieces of gold and silver. Oh! you don’t believe my words! 
well, we'll see about that, but in the first place, will some gentleman 
lend me a half dollar ? not stamps, they fly away easily enough, but 
a good, old-fashioned, serious piece of coin. Thank you, sir, and ex- 
cuse me if I drop it upon the table to see if it is of full weight. By 
the way, we want a ball-room. Hete is one—this crystal goblet, 
where my dancer can enjoy himself, and still be visible to the world 
at large. Now, then, let the dance begin, and for the want of better 
music I'll beat time with my rod.” 

While you are thus speaking, the coin in the glass jumps about 
most merrily, its motions being governed by those of your magical 
ee In fact, it capers about like the most finished of ballet 

cers, 


Fig. 68. 

To obtain this result, marvellous in appearance, it suffices, when I 
have suffered the piece to fall upon the table, td take another, to 
which is attached by means of a bit of shoemaker’s wax, a piece of 
very fine silk thread, or hair from a lady's head. The other extrem- 
ity is attached to my magical wand, and as I beat the measure the 
coin moves, and hence, without other commentary, you will under- 
stand the motive power for this interesting pas sew. 

The end of the thread or hair may be attached to a button of 
your waistcoat, or elsewhere, or ied be worked by a confederate 
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placed out of sight, when its effects will positively astound the spec- 
tator. 


II. THE INVISIBLE PIECE. 


‘* Has silver a really tangible body ? Singular question you think 
to yourselves, and then you answer that silver has an actual body. 
But, poor devils, say I, you are one and all mistaken, and a great 
many of our race don't believe that silver really exists, for there are 
children ten years old who have never seen it, except in the way of 
imitation spoons. 

‘“‘ Now, then, will any body lend me a silver quarter dollar? I am 
naturally honest, but you had better mark the piece, to know it 
again when I return it, as there’s a deal of counterfeit money about. 
Very well, here is a pocket handkerchief. which will serve me to 
show you that money is not always visible. In the middle of this 
handkerchief I place, as you see, this coin, which the gentleman has 
marked. I fold it in such a way as only to wrap up the piece, but 
it is always easy for you to recognize its form. We will do better. 
There, sir, you hold the handkerchief yourself, above the little bunch 
formed by the piece. You can touch it, and assure yourself that it 
is in its place. Now 1 take the handkerchief by the opposite end, 
and draw it to me while unfolding it; now I turn it over this way, 
and that ; 1 throw it in the air, and convince you that the coin is no 
longer there. The fact is evident, but have you seen the piece go? 
No! and now confess that silver in some cases becomes an invisible 
body.” 

You can demonstrate the same thing, dear reader, in the same 
manner, if you have a handkerchief, in one corner of which is al- 
ready sewn, a twenty-five cent piece, or a dime would be preferable. 
You ostensibly place the borrowed piece in the middle of the said 
handkerchief, but, in folding it, instead of this last coin, which you 
retain between the fore and middle finger, and then in your hand, 
you form the little bunch with that already sewn in, in a sort of hem, 
in such a manner that the piece can neither be seen or fall out. When 
you roughly pull the handkerchief from the person holding it, the 
illusion is complete. 

As to the marked piece, which is easily placed on the table or in 
your pocket, you make it reappear beneath a glass, in a box, etc., 
and this adds to the diversion. 


Ill. THE MAGIC HANDKERCHIEF. 


There is not a reunion of people, possibly, where you cannot find 
a gentleman predisposed to discover everything, and particularly at 
a glance, the secret of the prestigiator, in each of his tricks. I 
have incessantly met with such an individual, or others so strongly 
resembling him in his pertness and self-conc >quence, that they all ap- 
peared to be the same personage. So far from bothering me, this 
pertness and self-consequence served me better than the compliance 
of an accomplice, and I have finished by christening him as Mr. 
Goodfellow. Thus, Mr. Goodfellow, having affirmed aloud, to un- 
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burden himself, that to execute my trick of the Invisible Piece, I had 
an understanding with a spectator, to supply me, instead of a coin, 
with a large white wafer which was easy to swallow; I furnished 
him, by means of the Magie Handkerchief, a second proof of that 
which I agreed to domonstrate in the first instance. I then took a 
handkerchief, in the middle of which I begged Mr. Goodfellow to 
place with his own hands a dollar piece; then I placed one after the 
other, each of the corners of the handkerchief upon the piece in such 
a fashion that it was concealed by the last angle of the material. 
Mv. Goodfellow could still touch and feel perfectly with his fingers 
the dollar piece. Then seizing one end of the handkerchief, I un- 
folded it, shook it, and turned it over and over; as before the piece 
was invisible ! 

Mr. Goodfellow had so much trouble in squinting about his large, 
inquisitive eyes, that we will aid him in divining our secret. 

The handkerchief, spread square before the prestigiator, the 
latter commences by placing upon the coin the furthermost corner, 
either right or left. At this corner he hes taken the precaution of 
affixing a pellet of shoemaker’s wax, which, by means of an inpercep, 


tible pressure of the thumb, affixes the piece to the corner of the 
handkerchief. He then folds over by chance, and carelessly, the 
other corners of the handkerchief. This done, one of the angles of 
the handkerchief will be found pointing towards the magician ; he 
takes it wilh the two hands brought close together, and then separ- 
ates them sharply, making them slide along the surface of the hand- 
kerchief, so that he will have shortly in either of them, one of the 
corners of the handkerchief containing the piece, be it either at the 
right or the left. In this position he can shake and return the magic 
handkerchief, to the great astonisliment of Mr. Goodfellow, who will 
be embarrassed to know what has become of the dollar piece. 


IV. THE KNIFE IN THE DECANTER. 


There is at table, a moment when the appetite is appeased and the 
remainder of the time is devoted to worship of gastronomy. Before 
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attacking the most lusc‘ous of desserts, we generally pause to take 
breath. This moment of truce oftentimes appears tedious, as either 
the general conversation flags, or the gossip of neighboring guests 
devenerates in stale scandals ; then no ¢,ne knows what to do at the 
table. 

Under similar circumstances, ask for or take a decanter of water; 
place it before you on the edge of the table; then, between the edge 
and the bottom of the decanter, introduce the end of the rounded 
blade of a dessert knife, sufficiently that it should be held horizon- 
tally beyond the table. 

All eyes are then turned towards you, as so many notes of inter- 
rogation. Your small preparations have given a zest to the interest 
of your fellow guests, and they await the last course of the desert 
without counting the flight of minutes. 

You reply to the questions propounded, that you are about, in one 
or more trials, according to your profic‘ency in the practice, to 
cause by means of your finger, a knife to pass into the decanter. 
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Fig. 70. 
The one and the other placed in the positions we have explained, 
a sharp blow given by the forefinger beneath, and upon the end of 
the knife’s handle, will cause it to describe a half turn in the direction 
of the mouth of the decanter. ‘The knife thus thrown with a dexteri- 
ty to be acquired after a few trials, will fall perpendicularly, by the 
handle, into the decanter. 


V. BLIND MAN’S BUFF AT DOMINOES. 


“You play at dominoes, Mr. Goodfellow 2?” 

“You know very well, sir, I do not, because I am watching to see 
how you do your tricks.” 

‘You do not understand me, Mr. Goodfellow ; I meant to say, do 
you ever play at the game of dominoes ?”’ 

‘Yes, sir, I have played, and I flatter myself that I had the ad- 
vantage of the learned bear.” 

‘‘ Will you do me the favor of playing with me?” 

‘With the greatest pleasure, sir.” 

** A thousand thanks, Mr. Goodfellow. Now shuffle the pieces, I 
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I beg of you, shuffle them well. You have your eight pieces. Come, 
it is your set.” a 

‘.T don’t know how that’s done, but it is always me who has the 
first set. Well, sir, double five.”’ 

“Do not give yourself the trouble of announcing the pieces as you 
play them. Permit me to observe, moreover, that you play accord- 
ing to the old-fashioned style. Now have the kindness to set them 
with the white faces down and the black up, and [’ll do mine the 
same way.” 

“You are, Mr. Magician, much more learned ‘than the wonderful 
bear I last played with. It is impossible to make a hundred in dom- 
inoes in blind man’s buff.”’ 

Let us disprove, dear reader, this assumption of the worthy Mr. 
Goodfellow. Let us continue together, the game which he has 
thrown up, that is, if you like it. 

Take your seat in front of me, I place one of my feet against 
yours, you do the same with me on your side. These dispositions 
are easily taken without exciting suspicoin, the pressure of your feet 
showing to me without trouble or error, the points which you open, 
playing with the face of the pieces down; my foot in turn, speaks a 
language quite as intelligible, remaining, as yours, motionless when 
we come to a blank. | 

The hand finished, turn up the pieces to show that the numbers 
correspond with exactitude, and hence all the spectators, with the 
exception of Mr. Goodfellow, hasten to ascertain our secret. As to 
that gentleman, I'll wager that he thinks he knows it already. 


VI. A COIN MELTING IN YOUR HANDS. 


To see silver melt away in your hands is very unfortunate, still 
there is nothing more old or ordinary; but there exists no hands, not 
even those of a prodigy or a magician, whic! realize that phenome- 
rion more rapidly than the Magic Handkerchief, which we are going 
to employ for the second time. 

One of the spectators has thrown a dollar piece into the middle of 
our handkerchief. In order to prove that it is well secured, we 
gather this latter by the four corners, giving it the appearance of a 
long purse. With one hand we raise it up by the lower end, in this 
manner the handkerchief forms a sort of doll, of which the coin, bet- 

ter imprisoned than ever, repre- 
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“ You appear to desire, madam, that the piece be wrapped up 
more securely than it now is. I esteem it a profound honor to be 
able to accommodate you in the slightest particular—if such a thing 
be possible. In truth, through wit and beauty you ladies are born 
mazicians, and if, while magic has created for you a little impossi- 
bility, you will adjudge with reason that my magic wand is less pow- 
erful than the handle of your fan, which has stricken the word im- 
possible from the vocabulary of ladies. Behold the piece veritably 
buried amid the folds of this handkerchief. Do you desire, madam, 
to give the command that it shall do its duty? No, better than 
that; you shall hold it. Take it, I pray of you, at the same place 
-where I am holding it. You feel the coin, even in its silken prison 
house; is not that true?” “Yes!” ‘By heavens, madam, you 
have spoken too late; the dollar piece has melted, filtered through 
the handkerchief, and emerged coined from the folds with which you 
have so strongly bound it. Ah! what is this? Here is the very 
mark made by Mr. Goodfellow, upon a piece which has served us in 
a previous diversion. In order to thank the lady for having returned 
to you your dollar, have the kindness to tell her, Mr. Goodfellow, 
where it has come from.” 

The reader, who is commencing to fathom our mysteries, per- 
chance already knows. It comes simply from our pocket, whence, 
while engaged in joking, we have adroitly drawn it to wrap it up ez- 
ternally in the place and stead of the piece enclosed in the handker- 
chief. When requesting the latter to be held, we have slipped, with 
the first piece, our hand below that going to replace it, and descend- 
ing almost to the lower end of the handkerchief, naturally open like 
a gown, we have without any one perceiving it, withdrawn the melted 
coin. ; 


Vil, A DOLLAR COIN 1N A WINE GLASS. 
“JT.” said Mr. Goodfellow, ‘never execute my feats in public, 
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witnout everybcdy laughing at me. Lately I have performed the 
Fintfe in the Decanter. At the first trial I smashed the decanter, and 
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that produced a glorious laugh, but the second time I was more for- 
tunate, I—I only broke the knife, and they laughed still louder.” 

‘‘T do not wish to take advantage of your good nature, Mr. Good. 
fellow, but I pray you to give us another proof of your dexterity.’ 

“Take advantage, sir! what are you talking about ?” 

“IT place, as you perceive, this one dollar piece in this little wine 
glass, or rather iqueur glass. Will you bet that you can take it out 
without touching it ? 

“ In playing tricks, ’ll bet hundreds. Gentlemen, who wants to lose 
five cents with me, that 1 do this feat of the dollar and the wine 
glass?” 

‘The wager is taken.” 

‘Then I commence—” 

‘“ But hold on, what are you going to do?” 

“I’m going to give the table a kick that will knock over the glass, 
break it, and let out the quarter dollar.” 

“ Ah! Mr. Goodfellow, you must not break everything, decanters, 
wine-glasses—you are a man of means—”’ 

‘No, I am in the crockery business.” 

‘*T am happy to hear it, but permit us to employ a means less ex- 
peditious than yours.” 

Above the piece I simply place another half dollar, and then re- 
quest Mr. Goodfellow to blow upon it as strong as he can. and 
that gentleman obliges me. 

‘‘ Hullo! ” he cries, ‘“‘ the piece has leaped almost to my nose, and 
sure enough, here it is on the table without my having touched 
either the coin or the glass.” 


VIII. DOMINOES SEEN AND COUNTED IN SPITE OF OBSTACLES. 


“For a long time, as you are aware, it was believed that the eyes 
of a lynx were sufficiently penetrating to enable him to look through 
stcne walls. Now-a-days, naturalists deny such as being the fact, 
and why? Perchance, because in by-gone days they affirmed it as 
a learned fact. Nevertheless, that of which no wise man speaks, 
not even of the remotest antiquity, is that, should a mortal man have 
his eyelashes rubbed with the tail of a lynx, he acquires for some 
moments, the marvellous faculty of seeing through opaque bodies. 

“T don’t know whether you will believe me, but I give you my 
word, that a friend of mine hunting amid the plains of Seragambia, 
killed a lynx, and as a token of friendship, presented me with its 
tail. Let us now see whether we can verify the correctness of the 
supernatural phenomenon, which I have made known to you. Let 
us use for that purpose the dominoes at hand; I draw them out in a 
Ine side by side, their faces down, forming a long black band. I 
will either retire from the room or have my eyes blindfolded, as you 
prefer. In my absence you can withdraw, from the side which ts at 
this moment on my right, the number of pieces which you please, carry 
them to the opposite extremity, and with the exception of this change 
form the line as it stands at present. Upon my return, or upon re- 
moving the bandage, I will tell you the exact number of pieces 

transposed from one end to the other. for I will have seen everything 
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through the wall, or across the pocket handkerchief covering my 
eyes. Iwill do more; from the middle of these dominoes, the order 
of which you change at pleasure, I will draw a domino which will 
give you exactly, by the adding together of its spots, the number of 
dominoes carried from the right to the left.” 

We have never undertaken this engagement and failed in accom- 
plishing it, and you can easily assume and fulfill the same promise. 
As perchance it is difficult to procure a lynx tail, we will engage you 
tv count, very simply, after the change has been made, with your 
hands, if you are blindfolded, the pieces from left to right up to thir- 
tcen The spots on this thirteenth piece represent infallibly the 
number of deranged pieces. But in forming the line you must have 
arranged without being remarked, commencing from the left, tLe thsr- 
teen highest dominoes in such a manner that the spots cn ike first 
make 12, on the second 11, on the third 10, on the fourth 9, ard so 
on descending to the double blank, accordingly to the scale of num- 
bers, the 18th and last; you then place the other pieces as they pre- 
sent themselves. In this feat, like many others like it, you employ 
all the little strategems of nature to baffle searchers after secrets. 


X. A GLASS OF WINE CHANGED INTO A SHOWER OF ROSE LEAVES. 


Although this little amusement may be very hkimple, we have 
called notice to it in passing along, inasmuch as it never fails in pro- 
ducing a pleasant effect. 

A waiting man, your servant, for instance, enters with a salver 
upon which are several glasses, into which, upon coming in he pours 
ostensibly a bottle of favorite Bordeaux wine you have desired to 
be served to the audience. When all the glasses are filled, you take 
one, the first. Then by a gesture or exclamation you draw atten- 
tion to you, and then as if actuated by a sudden impulse, you dash 
the contents of the glass upon the spectators. The ladies will utter 
acry of alarm at the idea of spoiling their hands and gowns, while 
the gentlemen are prone to anger at such an outrage. But fright 
and anger subside into a shout of laughter, when the company, in- 
stead of being showered by drops of wine, observe fall a shower of 
rose leaves. 
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In fact, npon the salver you have caused to be placed a glass with _ 
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a double bottom, between whose sides a little wine has been infro- 
duced by a narrow opening, which is then stopped up. From the 
centre of this glass, which appears like the others to have been filled 
with wine, comes the shower, spreading around a perfumed snow. 


X. THE LAND-MARK, OR TEN-PIN, 


“With a paper horn !* Oh, yes, I know how its done,” observed 
Mr. Goodfellow, with his ordinary assurance, “I’ve humbugged them 
often with this very trick.” 

‘Permit me to observe, Mr. Goodfellow, the expression ‘ humbug’ 
does not belong to parliamentary language ; it is not the province of a 
magician to humbug, but to amuse by the mysteries of his art.” 

“ Well, I hum ug them without amusing them, and beside they 
made me an excellent soup.” 

“Of whom are you speaking ?” 

“Why, of the crows, whom | have often humbugged, and caught 
with paper horns covered with bird’s lime.” 

Luckily, Mr. Goodfellow had business out of doors. 

In his absence we proceed with our diversion. 
You produce a paper horn, like unto one I have fabricated. Yo 
produce from your pocket a small landmark or ten-pin, about a long 
finger in height, and with a base of about one and a half inches in 
diameter. When you have fitted the horn to the landmark, to assure 
yourself that it is perfectly covered from summit to base, you are . 
prepared to cause it, as often as the auditors desire, to pass and re- 

pass through the table. 

Let us explain. The landmark is composed of two sections—a 
box, or casing, and a block, both alike in color, and fitting into each 
other exactly—the second into the first. After placing the horn 
over the landmark, as if to try if it works well, you raise it by a 


slight pressure of the fingers, sufficient to allow the box to remain in 
the interior of the paper. You then take the block which has re- 
mained uncovered, and you pass it beneath the table, saying you in- 


* Triangular folds of paper, as used by grocers or confectioners. 
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tend to make it pass through it. You keep it, however, on your 
knees, or leave it on your chair; then, when you wish to show that 
the feat has been accomplished, you raise your paper horn by the 
point, and the box or casing remains upright on the table, producing 
a complete illusion. You then cover the box again, and pretend 
to make it retraverse the table in an inverse direction by the block, 
which you take from where you have left it. In placing it beneath 
the eyes of the spectators, you raise the paper as you did in the first 
instance, and retain the box within it. 


XI. AN IMPROVEMENT UPON “ HEADS OR TAILS.” 


The game of Heads or Tails is not an amusement for a parlor; so I 
have deemed it my duty to invent an improvement on it, for fashion- 
able use. We will let you know it, for we have this little landmark 
and paper horn already fabricated. 

Let us make a pile of dollar pieces, elevated to about two-thirds 
the height of the landmark. We commence by placing the paper 
horn over this last, under pretence of seeing whether it encloses it 
well, but in reality to take then the casing or box. Now holding the 
block in one hand, which we pass beneath the table, we cover the 
pieces again with the paper, and boldly bet as the audience may de- 
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mand, landmark or money pile, producing one or the other agreeably 
to their desires, taking it from the place here to reproduce it there, 
until they grow weary of losing at every turn. If they ask for the 
landmark, we raise the paper by the point, leaving the box exposed 
to view ; if they ask for the money pile, we raise the paper with the 
box concealing the pieces, and the coin stands exposed, and hence we 
always win. 


XII. THE EXTREMES. 
I hear Mr. Goodfellow exclaim as he comes back: “The ex- 
bLreete !—-I know that feat—I know it very well—extremes meet, 
that’s it!” 
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His neighbors fail to understand him, but he supposes their air of 
astonishment to be a token of admiration, so his face reddens with 
satisfaction, and a smile of pride brightens his features as he spreads 
himself like a peacock amid a flock of barn-yard fowls. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Goodfellow allows us to add details to his luminous explan- 
ation. 

Let us for the last time make use of our pack of dominoes. 

You have shaken up the p.eces to your heart’s content. You pro- 
pose to leave the chamber wherein the audience gre congregated, 
and affirm that from the place to which you will withdraw, you wiil 
be able to see and tell the two numbers forming the ends of a line of 
dominoes, composed of the entire pack, and in accordauve with the 
rules for the following of suit on the play. 

Allthe magic in this consists in taking and carrying away, un- 
known to all, a piece (not a doublet) taken by chance, for the two 
numbers of this piece will be found to comprise the same spots with 
those upon the pieces at the ends of the column of dominoes You 
have only to consult this conjuring book, to be considered as a 
skillful magician. This experiment can be indefinitely repeated, 
through taking each time a different piece, whicl, as you will per- 
ceive, will change very fortunately the number to be divined. 


XII. A MARVELLOUS EXCUSE FOR AWKWARDNESS. 


Upon one of those charming plates of porcelain, gilded, decorated, 
and illustrated, upon which they offer to serve up to you ice-cream, 
charlotte de russe, or other delicacies, but being too much engrossed 
with a charming neighbor, you overturn by an unfortunate move- 
ment the contents of the plate ; then you are blamed on all sides for 
your awkwardness. There is ever to be found some malicious guest 
or simpleton who imagines he can make sport of you: “ How came 
you todothat?” What answer satisfactory to your self-pride, could 
you make under similar circumstances? 1f you will take our advice, 


. Fig. 76. 
you would reply boldly, that the reason why your ice-cream in found 
upon the table-cloth is, the plate was too small to hold it. It is 
possible au incredulous leugh will hail this announcement, but vou 
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will put your scoffers to the blush by making a proposition t o dem- 
onstrate the truth of what you said. 

You will then act as follows: 

You place four jarge nutmegs (or four balls of bread about the 
size of nuimegs) before you; you will place at your right and left 
an overturned plate, and announce that it is possib‘e to pass through 
both the nutmegs or bread balls. 

Pressed by every one to come to the fact, yon take, keeping them 
reversed, a p.ate in each hand, the thumb above, and the four fingers 
below, that is to say, in the hollow of the plate. 

With the plate in tue right hand cover one of the balls placed at 
your left. Instead of leaving it beneath the plate, as they believe, 
take it between two of the fingers other than the thumb, which are 
naturally concealed while still holding the plate; with this hand seize, 
the thumb ever above and the fingers below, the plate which you 
hold in your left hand, and place there one of the balls from the 
right ; leave beneath this plate the ball preserved within your fingers; 
no one can perceive as they are concealed as before. Take then with 
the right hand one of the balls remaining on the cloth, pretending 
to place it in the left hand (you preserve in the fingers of the right 
hand), and say that you are going to pass this ball beneath the plate 
at the right, which you immediately raise, to prove the case, with 
the right hand, and there will now be found two balls. In replacing 
the plate you have left the ball which you had kept between your 
fingers. Do the same thing with the last ball which is visible. Then, 
at last pretend to take the fourth one which is believed to be hidden 
beneath the plate at the left, and to throw it beneath the plate at the 
right. Then raising this last up you will show the four balls con- 
gregated beneath it. 


XIV. THE COFFEE-CUPS. 


Mr. Goodfellow, who has frequently seen us executing the forego- 
irg feat, dined one day with good society, and broke the charming 
Serres cup, with which he had been served to quaff a fragrant mocha. 

“ That’s nothing,” said he with a smile, to the lady of the house. 
‘‘ ¥ sold the other day, a set of porcelain to an eating-house keeper, 
much richer than that; I will willingly buy it back to replace your 
broken set.” 

‘“‘T will keep mine,’ returned the hostess, by no means pleased at 
this funeral oration over her lost cup. 

‘You are wrong, madam,” pursued the inevitable Mr. Goodfellow, 
who remembering the trick with the plates, thought it his duty to 
arrive at his aim, to invoke the intervention of white magic, ‘‘ your 
cups have been fiying for some time past.” 

“ What a joke !”’ 

“‘T will prove it to you, madam; only have the kindness to order 
for me two plates.” 

“ What for?” 

**To pass some bread balls through them,” 
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“But that does not prove that my cups fly,” responded the hostess, 
who distrusted the commercial awkwardness of my friend, the 
crockery dealer. 

Mr. Goodfellow held his peace, abusing to himself white magic as 
good-for-nothing. 

Your experience, my dear reader, has already protested against 
such an accusation. Instead of asking for plates, would not Mr. 
Goodfellow have executed his feat of bread balls, with much greater 
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effect by using coffee cups? Evidently he would, for the same 
means and combinations will succeed as well with the one as the 
other. Let us then close this chapter by informing you that the 
trick can be done with coffee-cups, by following the rules laid down 
in the preceding one. 


XV. BACKGAMMON OUT OF DATE. 


Some time ago I met one of my friends, from whose countenance 
the habitual expression of good nature appeared banished by an air 
of sadness and sorrow, which at a glance caused me wonderment. I 
asked my friend if his matrimonial projects were going amiss, for he 
was a splendid looking fellow, a bass singer, and engaged in mar- 
riage to a Fifth avenue belle. 

“No,” be answered moodily, “in that respect I will shortly be the 
happiest of men, but unfortunately [ have a holy aversion to the 
game of backgammon.” 

“ How is that?” I said with a laugh, “ you are not going to marry 
either a backgammon-board or a dice-box ?” 

“No, but Iam going to marry the daughter and niece of two re- 
tired merchants, whose passion for that game is so absurd, that they 
cannot pass an evening without interminable games, which they ex- 
ecute with a clatter shocking my nerves and making my hair stand 
onend. The result is, that so far from being polite and agreeable 
to my charming betrothed, I pour out to her half-stifled compliments 
buried beneath atrocious grimaces, You are a magician, can you 
not come to my aid?” 
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“Perhaps,” I answered, after a moment's reflection. ‘ Have you 
any objections to presenting me to your destined father-in-law ?” 

‘“‘ Not the least ; on the contrary I will visit him this very evening, 
that is, if you will go with me.” 

‘‘ Agreed.” 

My unhappy friend kept his word, and some hours afterwards I 
was a welcome guest at the house of his soon to be father-in-law. 
The father and his brother were not long before the backgammon 
board was brought into requisition. My friend glanced upon me 
with an uneasy eye, as I suffered the dice to fall once or twice in a 
careless manner from the box. 

“‘ Gentlemen.” said I to the players, at the moment the father-in-law 
was about taking them up, “ you make use of very singular dice.” 

“Tt strikes me,” responded the uncle who was winning, “that 
they are of the ordinary kind.” 

‘Permit me to alter your opinion.” 

“ Willingly.”’ 

‘“‘ What is the throw you made?” 

‘« Five-deuce.” 

I took the two dice horizontally between my thumb and forefinger 
in such a way that forming a parallel to those fingers and the middle 
one, they presented, as on the table, five-deuce upon their faces 


Fig. 78. 
turned upward. I then raised my wrist to show the spots marked on 
the faces underneath. | 

“ Three and four,” was the answer. 

(These last numbers are of no importance, as they may vary.) 

I lowered my wrist and showed them the numbers /ive-deuce again 
on the top, as before. I asked one of the gentlemen to pass his 
finger beneath the dice, I showed them anew the lower faces: in- 
stead of three and four, they were jive-deuce. My two spectators 
looked at me in laughter, and requested me to do it again. I did so 
in the manner as before, with six and three on the top, four and 
_ deuce at first at the bottom, and then one and four at the bottom. 
The uncle and papa desired to learn my trick, and for that evening 
gave over their accustomed games. On the morrow they even for- 
got their dice boxes to beg of me to reveal my secret, and they 
bassed the following evenings in astonishing their friends, 


See), eee 
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If you are ever present at a protracted session at backgammon, 
employ the above secret, which 1s as follows: When you raise the 
first time your wrist to show the lower face of the dice, change it by 
an imperceptible movement of the thumb from bottom to top, and 
from the bottom to the top of the forefinger, in such a way that the 
undermost faces come to the top. In again lowering the wrist to 
constate that the upper numbers are the same, you lead them back 
to the first place by a movement of the two fingers contrary to that 
which you had made before. The dice will then be found in a 
natural position, and you can show their faces corresponding to the 
real numbers above, for they have retaken, beneath, the place of 
those which you desired to show. 


PART FIFTH. 
ELECTRICAL DIVERSIONS. 


Iv the marvels of electricity have occupied the attention of phys- 
ical philosophers and profound students, they have likewise afforded 
many other persons objects for amusement, as curjous as they have 
proven agreeable and instructive. In fact, the astounding phenom- 
ena revealed through the agency of electricity, have not failed to 
excite, in some, a desire to penetrate into causes for their occurrence, 
and in others astonishment at witnessing effects. 

However it may be, we cannot deny, that if this most interesting 
branch of physics owes much to the profound researches and 
multitudinous experiments of the learned, those who sought in it 
only a means for recreation, have contributed to the discovery of 
many effects, which have served to stimulate philosophers to fathom 
still more deeply mysteries escaping their first notice. 

The recreations, we are about to furnish, do not require any 
special knowledge of electricty, a8 a science; they merely require 
the employment of an electrical machine, which is now-a-days of 
easy access, and everybody is well acquainted with the properties 
of that instrument. 


I. TO ATTRACT A LIGHT BODY FLOATING UPON WATER. 

To prepare a bottle, or an electrical tube, possessing the property 
of attracting such light bodies, as may be presented to it, procure a 
vial, about five or six inches in length; garnish the exterior up to 
within one inch of the mouth with a coating of tin-foil; close it 
with a metallic stopper, in which should be adjusted a small brass 
wire extending down into the water, with which three-quarters of the 
vial should be filled; place this vial in a case, or box, in such a 
manner that its cover shall not touch or even approach too near the 
stopper; then electrify this case by presenting the stopper to the 
conductor of an electrical machine.* 

If, after having thrown seme light substance, to float upon the 
surface of the water, you bring the stopper of this vial to within a 
short distance, you will attract the floating body, and conduct its 
course over the surface of the water with the same facility as you 
can attract a needle with the loadstone. This fact will seem most 


*The “conductor ” connected with an electrical machine is sometimes, and 
erroneously, styled the “receiver.” It is a cylinder of copper, or of tin, attach- 
ed to the machine to receive the electricity generated from the glass globe, or 
plate, but its true use is to conduct or transmit the electricity generated by the 
friction upon the glass upon the 1 aaa 
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extraordinary to those who are unaware that this vial, which you 
can draw from your pocket, has been previously electrified. 

‘Note.—It is necessary to electrify this vial almost immediately 
before using it, inasmuch as it cannot conserve for a long time its 
electrical properties by reason of its smallness in size. 


II. LUMINOUS RAIN. 

Construct a little stand, or support of brass (a B, fig. 79), or sitm- 
ply of wood, but of which the plate a should be made of metal; give 
it a diameter of from 12 to 15 centimetres, and let it be mounted 
upon a stem entering into the foot B, in such a manner that it can be 
conveniently raised and lowered at will by mcans of the screw F; 
cover this plate with a tube or cylinder of glass,* about six centi- 
metres in height; have another plate of brass 
D, With its diameter slightly smaller than that of 
the plate B, that is to say, so that it may enter 
freely into the tube co, and make a communica- 
tion between this plate B, and the conductor of 
an electrical machine by means of a small chain; 
‘spread upon the plate a a small quantity of 
copper filings, or of the little parcels of copper. 
leaf used by decorators, but. cut up very fine; 
place this support upon the table, and electrify 
the conductor. 

The small paiticles of metal, which you have 
spread over the lower plate a, being attracted 
and electrified by contact with the plate p, are 
repelled towards the plate a, and there despoiled 
of their electricity; in this negative condition 
they are again attracted to p, and again re- 
pelled, when charged anew, and, as at each contact, all these particles: 
draw a spark from the plate p, there seems to fall, in either the cylin- 
der or tube, a continuous Juminous rain shower. This diversion is 
executed to the best advantage in darkness, and at times when the 
weather is most favorable to electricity. Bear in mind that this ]lum- 
ineus rain ceases the instant you stop electrifying or charging the 

conductor, 


Ill, THE ELECTRICAL DANCE. 

Cause to be made two plates (a B, fig. 80) of the same form we 
have described for the preceding recreation ; only observe that they 
should be from 14 to 16 centimetres in diameter. 

Have several small figures, about 6 centimetres in height, painted 
transparently upon both sides, and made from paper sufficiently thin 
to render them light. Construct them in such a manner that the 
top of the head and one of the feet shall terminate in a point (see 
fig. 81); place the foot c and its plate B upon the table, and sus- 
pend the plate a to the conductor, in such a way that it will be 
found directly parallel with, and above the plate B ata distance of 
about 9 centimetres. 


* A drinking glass, with the bottom cut off, may be made to answer, 
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In accordance with the explanation given in the foregoing recre- 
ation, these little figures will be continually attracted and repelled 
between the two plates during the time the conductor is charged, and 
in this way execute a species of electrical dance of a most fantabtic 
nature, 


Fig. 80. Fig. 81. 

Note.—Should you desire two figures to dance at the same time, it 
will be necessary both to make the two plates of much larger dimen- 
tions, and to give them the form of an elongated oval, otherwise the 
figures will touch. 


Iv. THE ELECTRIC CHIMES. 


Have three little bells (a, B and c, fig. 82), about 7 centimetres in 
diameter ; suspend them to a little brass rule p, of 18 centimetres in 
length, taking care that those at a and c should hang from chains, 
while that at B is suspended by a silken cord; moreover, the bell B 
should be attached to a chain, communicating with the table on which 
is placed the electrical machine. Suspended likewise by silk cords in 
the two intervals to be found between 
the bells, are two balls, or globules, of 
brasa, which are to serve as hammers to 
ring them. Make communication with 
the conductor of the electrical machine 
by means of the ring at the top of the 
rule. 

While the conductor is charged, the 
two bells a and c, communicating with it, 
become likewise charged with electrici- 
ty, and they consequently attract the 
hammers, which are isolated* by the 
silk cords, whereupon they become 
Fig. 82. charged and are repelled and strike up- 


*Yhe term isolaied, in electrical science, means cut off trom cummunication with 
substances, or bodies, capable of carrying off the electricity. Isolation is gen- 
erally done by means of silk cords for suspended articles, and by placing plates 
of glass, or cakes of rosin, beneath those intended to be stationary. 


a Aly. 
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on the bell s, which is not isolated (although isolated from the con- 
ductor by the silk, it communicates with the table by means of the 
chain), and discharge upon it their electricity; they are again 
attracted by the bells a and c, and strike upon them and thus 
continue to vibrate as long as the conductor remains charged, 
producing a very pleasing chime. If this diversion be practised in 
the dark, not only will the chime be heard, but a streak of light will 
be observed passing continually between the hammers and the bells. 

Note.—If the conductor be highly charged, this streak of light will 
pass directly from bell to bell without the hammers touching them, 
as it is impossible for these last to attain the same rapidity in action | 
as the electrical fluid. 


vv. ELECTRICAL RACE COURSE, 


Adjust upon a pivot (4, Fig. 83), like unto that, 
used to balance a magnetic needle in the mariner’s 
compass, four small pieces of brass wire, pointed 
at the ends and bent in contrary directions, each 
~~ from about 6 to 9 centimetres in length. Place 
these wires at the bottom of a light piece of paste- 
board, cut in a circle, upon which you affix four 
little figures of horses and riders, representing 

. 88. them as racing; dispose them in such a position 
chat when the circle revolves, they will appear successively following 
one after another. 

Suspend this circle upon the pivot which you isolate (Fig. 84) by a 
glass tube s, sustained upon the pedestal c. Make a communication 


bs 
Fig. 84 


between the conductor of the machine and this pivot by means of a 
light chain, or an iron wire, provided it does not interfere w the 
circular action, 
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When the conductor is charged, this circle revolves with a rapidity 
proportionate to the strength of the electricity, and to the resistance 
which the atmosphere undoubtedly opposes to the passage of the 
electrical current, which, during the time of electrization, escapes by 
the points of the brass wires, causing the whole to give a very vivid 
idea of horses in racing motion. 


VI. TO INFLAME SPIRITS OF WINE BY AN ELECTRIC SPARK. 


Have a little spoon of copper (4, Fig. 85), the handle of which 
should enter the conductor of the electrical machine; pour into it 
some 95 proof alcohol; then charge the conductor. 

Should you plunge your finger 
sharply. and in a perpendicular man- 
ner into this spoon, even ata slight 
distance from the liquid, and the 
weather be favorable to electricity, 
the spark which you draw through 
the spirits of wine will inflame it 
instantly. The san 2 effect can be 
produced should <. person, isolated 
upon aglass stand and charged with 
electricity, hold tue spoon, when it-is 

Fig 85. touched by another person not iso- 
lated. The same result will happen if a person not isolated hold the 
spoon, and draw the spark from a person charged with electricity. - 

Note.—The spirits of wine can be inflamed by all non-electrified 
bodies the same as by the finger, provided we make use of metals, 
capable of drawing a strong electrical spark. This experiment goes 
to show that elementary fire, or light, bears a strong relation to elec- 
trical matter. 


VII. LUMINOUS WATER JET. 


Have a little funnel of tin (Fig. 86) to which you adjust a handle a, 
so as to be able to suspend it to the conductor. Let the opening B, 
through which the water flows be of small diameter, so that it shall 
oniy fall drop by drop. Electrify the conductor. 
gy The water, instead of falling drop by drop, will form a 
ry A continuous jet, taking the figure of a cone whose apex 

will be at the extremity of the tube of the funnel, and, if 
cpa the electricity be strong, this jet will appear in darkness 

s==7 splendidly luminous. . 
If, instead of falling drop by drop, this water makes a 
continuous flow upon a vase of glass or of metal, provided 
this last be isolated upon a glass plate or cake of sulphur, 
we can by approaching the finger to this stream, draw from 
it a spark the same as if touching the conductor. Wecan 
Fig. 86. in like manner draw a spark from the metal vase. 


E 


VIII. TO DRAW FIRE FROM ALL PARTS OF A PERSON’S BODY. 
Have a footstool composed of a board (a, Fig. 87), about 44 centi- 
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metres long by about 35 centimetres in breadth, supported upon four 
glass legs made very solid, B, c, D, k, of about 15 to 18 centimetres 
in height, which should be fitted firmly into four pieces of turned 
wood, ant “and sella neatly to the board. 
— eee Cause a person to ascend this footstocl 
. in no particular manner, save that he 
= \ take such a position, so that no portion 
of his clothing come in contact with the 
floor, or any other substance, or with any 
persons who may surround him. Then 
ig. 87. let him hold in his hand one end of a 
chain, the ise end of which is made fast to the conductor of the 
electrical machine. 

This person, in this wise isolated, becomes a part of the conductor, 
presenting the same properties with it Hence we can draw very 
lively sparks from various parts of his body whenever approached 
by a finger, a sword, a piece of corn, cr other non-electrified body. 

Should the person in this wise isolated, hold in his hand, and ip a 
reversed position, a bunch of horse-hair, or of extremely fine brass 
wire, all the threads will separate themselves wide apart as soon as 
he becomes charged with electricity, but they will ccme together and 
fall stiff when approached by the finger of a non-isolated person. 
The contrary will happen, should a person not isolated hold in his 
hand the bunch, and be approached by the finger of one isolated. 

Should an isolated person be highly charged with electricity, and 
be bare-headed, having short hair devoid of any pcmede, the irstant 
another person places his hand, or what is better, a piece of metal, at 
the distance of seven or eight inches from the top of his head, the 
hair will be seen to stand on end, and if the room le dark, it will 
appear luminous. 

Note.—You must pay attention never to attempt the drawing of 
sparks from the eyes, or other delicate parts of the face of persons 
charged with electricity. Neither should non-electrified persons be 
touched by one charged with electricity in similar places. The 
sharp pricks experienced by either, are too sensible and painful to 
form a subject for mirth, and may perchance be attended with disa- 
greeable results. 


Ix. A STUNNING DOOR KNOCKER. 


Having established communication with the interior floor of a room, 
and that on the outside of the door, through wetting lightly with that 
aim, the intervening space, charge a Leyden jar,* or bottle prepared 
as given in No. 1, with electricity from the conductor, and the better 
to preserve its power place it upon a support covered by a cake of 
sulphur. 

The instant a person touches the knob witha view of opening the 
door on your side, you approach the inside knob, and apply to it the 
ball upon the end of the wire passed through the stopper of the 


* A Leyden jar is a bottle coated three-quarters of it inside and out with tin 
foil. ‘ihrough the stopper runs a rod with a chain at the end inside, and with a 
ball at the end without. 
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charged bottle. The electric fluid having no other means of passing 
into communication with the outside of the bottle, but through the 
arms and limbs of the visitor, in order to .continue its way along 
the floor, and thence through your body and limbs to the cx‘erior 
of the bottle, the person on the outside, as well as yourself, 
experiences a shock, but in his case it is the more violent through 
surprise, inasmuch as you were prepared for it, and he was not. 


X. THE ELECTRICAL SPIDER. 


Have a Leyden jar, or a bottle (Fig. 88) 
coated half-way up of its interior and ex- 
terior with tin-foil, in which you plunge 
a rod of brass a,* which should termi- 
ate at the other end with a little brass 
ball 8; take a similiar wire likewise 
terminated by a ball p, and bending it 
into aa elbow c, join it outside the bottle, 
so that it touches upon the external tin- 
foil. The two balls should be placed on 
a line opposite each other, with a vacancy 
of about 6 to 9 centimetres in distance 
between them. 

Carve the form of a spider F, out 
of a small piece of burnt cork about 
the size of a pea; make the iegs for 
it out of very fine brass wire, intro- 
duce into the body a small grain of lead 
to give it weight; suspend it by a silken 
cord g, 80 that it will hang equi-distant 
between the two balls of metal B and p; 

| ; then charge the interior of the bottle 
il with electricity. 
| “AL HES. The spider being placed between the two 
| balls of which one, B, is positively electri- 
i i 1 fled, while the other, p, remains in a 
| negative condition, will be alternately 
attracted and repelled until it has carried 
. 88. in minute installments to the exterior of 
the bottle ihe amount of electricity contained in its interior. This 
movement wil] cause it to manceuvre the legs in imitation of a genuine 
living animal, very much to the surprise and admiration of those not 
acquainted with the principles involved in its construction. 


XI. TO EXTRACT FIRE FROM WATER IN A GLASS VASE. 
Having filled with water two-thirds of the glass vase (a, Fig. 89), take 
another vase of metal B, into which you put a necessary quantity of wa- 
ter, so that when the vase a is plunged into it, the water inside and out 
will rise to the same level, but taking care that the vase a is not 


* This wire is fastened by passin it t!:rough the wooden stopper of the bottle, 
which is itself fastened by a coating of rosin. — 


a 
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wetted at any part above the level, for this would establish a com- 
munication. Then place in the vase a the chain attached to the 
conductor, 

When having charged the 
conductor, you have by this 
‘}} means charged the vase A as 

/ to its interior with electricity, 
should you plunge into the 
vase B, by the end c, the “ ex- 
citor ’’* c, p, and immediately 
bring the other end p, towards 
the surface of the water con- 
tained in the vase a, that vase 
will discharge itself, producing 

iN a bright spark which will come 
Fig. 89. out of the water. But if in- 
stead of employing the excitor, you plunge a finger into the water 
of the vase B, and with another finger draw the spark from the vase 
A, you will receive an electric shock. 


XII. SPORTING BY ELECTRICITY. 


Cut out in wood, or in paste-board (Fig. 90), the figure of a little 
sportsman, gun to his shoulder, about five or six inches in height, 
and fabricate it in such a manner that a wire runs from its feet to 
the end of his fowlinz piece without being perceived; then place 
him on a plate of glass a, B, c, D, the centre of which is coated with 


Fig. 90. 
a metallic surface above and below. Electrify the upper surface of 
this glass square through communication with the chain of the con- 
ductor. Have a bird made of metal, and adjusted to the end of an 
iron wire. 

When you have charged the square upon which stands the figure, 
if any one touching or communicating with the lower metallic coat- 
ing of the glass, should hold in his hand the bird gz, and bring it 
towards the end of the gun F, wherein is concealed the end of the 
wire, the square will discharge its electricity, and it will appear as 
if the figure had fired upon the object presented to it. Should the 


* The excitor i3 a branch of brass in the form of an arc, with a ball at each 
end of the same metal, used to experiment upon Leyden jars, communicating 
a shock to the holder. 
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square be of a good size and strongly charged, the discharge will be 
violent, to the great surprise of the person presenting the bird, and 
receiving in return a shock. 


XIII. LUMINOUS BOUQUET. 


Have a cylinder or hoop of glass, about six inches in diameter 
and five in width; coat all around with a band of pewter, or tin, 
about three inches in width, both within and without, in such a man- 
ner that there will remain on either end an inch of glass which is not 
coated. Fill up one of the ends of this hoop with a piece of paste- 
board very fine and blackened, in which you have cut out the 
outlines of one or more flowers; cover this paste-board with very 
thin and transparent paper upon which you have painted the flower, 
or flowers, corresponding to the outlines, in their natural colors; 
place a hoop vertically upon a support, but not so that it shall be 
isolated. 

Having charged the interior coating of this hoop by means of a 
wire, or chain, communicating with the conductor of the electrical 
machine, you place one end of the excitor against the exterior 
coating, and draw the spark by approaching the interior one, where- 
upon there will spread upon this circle a light sufficiently brilliant to 
illuminate, for an instant, the bouquet you have painted upon the 
transparent paper. 


XIV ELECTRICAL CASCADE. 


Have a glass receiver proper to place upon the platform of an air 
pump (Fig. 91), about 50 centimetres in height and from 12 to 16 
centimetres in diameter; it should have an opening at the top, so as 
to be able to introduce the tube of a barometer A, B, filled with mer- 
cury; the lower extremity of this tube should be at a distance of 
some six centimetres from the bottom c, of this receiver. 

Seal as hermetically as is possible the outlet p, so 
that no air can introduce itself when the air pump 
seeks to create a vacuum. Adjust along the tube four 
or five circles of cork k&, F, G, H, 1, pierced for that 
purpose on their centres ; let them be of different di- 
ameters, and placed at convenient distances from each 
other. 

Having placed the receiver in this wise arranged 
upon the platform of the air pump, and introduced in- 
to the barometer tube an iron wire, one end of which 
is in commnnication with the corductor of the electri- 
cal machine, proceed to exhaust the air. This done, 
charge the conductor, and you will instantly perceive 
a brilliant violet flame running the entire length of the 
tube, as well as a quantity of small electrical lights, 
very subtile, which falling over the intervening ledges 

= 91. of cork imitate a cascade of liquid fire. 

Note.—Were one hand to touch the platform of the air pump, and 
another the iron wire introduced into the tube, all the lights and 
scintillations would appear much more brilliant. This experiment 
must necessarily be performed in the dark. 
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XV. POCKET ELECTRICITY. 


The apparatus for this purpose is nothing more than a small Ley- 
den jar. Take a glass tube about 3 centimetres in diameter and 
: from 20 to 23 centimetres in length (Fig. 92); close hermetically the 
end a; fill it with leaves of tinsel, and coat the outside with tin-foil 
to within about three centimetres of the opening at the other end; 
introduce a brass wire surmounted by a small knob s, and then 
firmly seal the mouth of the tube. 

7 Take a silk ribbon about 50 centimetres in length, prepared 
of B by being covered with gum elastic or copal varnish, and have 
moreover a small piece of hare, or rabit skin, furnished with 
two glove fingers at its back. 

Havinz placed the piece of skin between the right index 
finger and the thumb, and holding ths tube between the two 
following fingers in such a manner that the knob and so much 
of the tube as is not coated with tin-foil, shall remain above 
the fingers, you take the ribbon by the other hand, and cause 
it to twirl rapidly around the exposed glass, frequently ele- 
vating it, so that it may rub upon the knob B, and this tube 
will be charged with electricity the same as ‘if it had been 
Fig. 92, applied to the conductor of an electrical machine. This little 


apparatus, which may be styled the play- 
we thing of electricity, has the advantage of 
q! 


Al being able to be carried enclosed in a case 
| in one’s pocket. 


XVI. HOUSE ON FIRE. 


Make a small house of tin with the win- 
dow cut out, and the roof capable of being 
taken off; pass through the roof a glass 
tube enclosing (Fig. 93) a brass wire a, hav- 
ing a knob at one extremity B, and a hook 
at the other c. 

Adjust to the bottom of this little edifice 
another brass wire, or stem, surmounted by 
a knob gz, and have this knob half an inch 
distant from that of B, when the roof is on 
the house; put between these two knobs 
some tow covered with powdered rosin. 

Having made communication between the 
house and the exterior of a Leyden jar, 
and between the hook c, and the conductor 
of an electrical machine, with which you 
charge it at the instant of the explosion, 

JIE A the spark will fly between the two knobs E 
iii] gnd gp, and set fire to the tow, giving every 

Fig. 93. appearance of a house on fire. But if the 
wire A, runs to a point at the end o, the two will not take fire. 
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Dick’s Comic and Dialect Recitations. A capital collection 
of Oomic Recitations, Ludicrous Dialogues, Funny Stories, and Inimitable 
Dialect Pieces, containing : 


An Aisthetic Housekeeper 
At the Rug Auction 
Aunt Sophronia Tabor at the 
ra—Yankee Dialect 
Awiully Lovely Philosophy 
Bad Boy and the Limburger 
Cheese, The 
Barbara Frietchie—Dutch 
Boy in the Dime Museum 
Bric-a-Brac 
Brudder Johnson on ’Lectri- 
eity—Negro Dialect 
By Special veer ess 
al Reques 
Can this be True? 
Champion Liar, The 
Conversion of Colonel Quagg 
Out, Cut Behind—Dnutc 
Debdit and Credit in the Next 
World 
Bor Oak und der Vine 
eS s Hanes of ev rend 
acko Strong—Negro 
Der Vater Mill bi 
Doctor's Story, 
Dutch Advertisement, 
Dutchman and the Raven 
Dutch Security—Dutch 
Early Bird, The 
Gentle Mule, The 
Granny Whar You Gwine? 
Girl of Culture, 


Go-Merrow, or Lot’s Wife 

Hard Witness, A 

Horse that Wins the Race 

Tow a Woman Does It 

How Buck was Brought ' 
Time— Yankee Dialect 

How Uncle Fin had the 
Laugh on the Boys 

Humming Top, The 

In der Shweed Long Ago 

Inquisitive Boy, The 

Irishman’s Be aay 2 An 

Jim Onderdonk’s nday- 
Schoo! Oration 

Jobn Chinaman’s Protest 

Juvenile Inquisitor, A 

Malony’s Wili—Irish Dialect 

Mark ain on the 19th 
Centu 

Mickey Feeny and the Pries’: 

Mine Moder-in-Law 

Mother’s Doughnuts 

Mr. and Mrs. Potterm™® 

Mr. Schmidt's Mistake 

Mr. Spoopemdyke Head 
Burglars =.“ -. 

O’Branigan’s Drill 

Old Bill Stevens 

Old Erasmus’ Temperance 
Pledge—Ne Dialect 

Ole Settlers’ Meetun 


Original Love Story, An 


Bolin’ Somewhere—Yankeo’ Our Debating Club 


Bound in Boards 


Parson Jinglejaw’s Surprise 
Pat’s Correspondence 
Pleasures of the Telephone 
Positively the Last Perfor 
mance—Cockney Dialect 
Raveu, The—Dutch Dialect 
Sad Fate of a Policeman 
Scripture Questions : 
Sermon for the Sisters, A 
Solemn Book-Agent, The 
That Fire at Nolan’s 
That Freckle-Faced Girl 
The Latest Barbara Frie¢ 
chie—Dutch Dialect 
The Paper Don’t Say 
Thikhead’s New Year’s Call 
Tickled all Oafer 
Twas rat Manhattan Beach 
Uncle Billy's Disaster 
Uncle Mellick Dines with has 
Master—Ne Dialect 
Uncle Remus’ Tar Baby 
Uncle Reuben’s Baptism 
United Order of Half-Shells 
Waiter’s Trials, A 
Warning to Woman, A 
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Woman’s Description of a 
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Barton’s Comic Recitations and Humorous Dialogues. 
Oontaining a variety of Comics Recitations in Prose and Poetry, Amusing 
Dialogues, Burlesque Scenes, Eccentric Orations, Humorous Interludes 


and Laughable Farces. 


A Prologue to Open an En-, How they Pop the Question ; Nursery Rem(niscences 


tertainment 
The Stage-Struck Hero 


The Clever Idiot 
The Knights 


Here She Goes—and There; How the Lawyer got a 


She Goes 

Pastor M’Knock’s Address 

Old Sugar’s Courtship 

The Bachelor's Reasons for 
Taking a Wife 

Spanish Valet and the 
Maid—Dialogue for 1 male 
and 1 Female. 

The Jackdaw of Rheims 

Jonathan and the English- 
man 

Artemus Ward's Trip 

Auctioneer and the Lawyer 

Mr and Mrs. Skinner 

The Bachelor and the Bride 

Druukard and his Wife 

A Western Lawyer's Pilea 
against the Fact 


Reading a Traged 
Oast-of" Gabnenta: 
How to Cure a Cough 
fhe Soldier's Return 


trymen and the 488 
Some and Go 


Patron Saint 

Josh Billings on Laughing 

Night after Christmas 

A Change of System—for 2 
males and 1 female 

Citizen and the Thieves 

Bogg’s Dogs 

The Smack in School 

The Tinker and the Miller’s 
Daughter 

An Original Parody 

The Parsons and the Cork- 


screw 
The Old Gentleman who 
Married a Young Wife— 
Stage-Struck Darkey—ZInter- 
lude for males 
Goody Grim versus Lapstone 
—Dialogue for 4 males 
The Woman of Mind 
Wanted, 
Farce for 4 males 


Lodgings for Single Gentle- 
men 


The Farmer and the Coun 
cellor 

The Pugilists 

How Pat Saved his Bacon 

The Irish Drummer 

Mike Hooter’s Bear Story 

The Critic 

Mr. Caudle Wante a Lateh 


Ke 

Humbugging a Tourist 

The Widow's Victim—for @ 
males and 1 female 

Josh Rillings on the Mule 

Tinker and the Glazier 

Wonderful Dream—N 
Dialogue for 3 males 

An Occasional address—For 
a Lady's First gr a bopintntas 

An Occasional logue— 
For Opening a  Perfor- 
mance 

Address on Closing a Per- 
formance 


a Confederate—| A Prologue for a Perfor- 


mance by Bo 


An Epilogue for a School 
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Brudder Bones’ Book of Stump Speeches and Burlesque 


OraTions.+ Also containing Humorous Lectures, Ethiopian Dialogues, 


Plantation Scenes, 


ludes and Comic Recitations. 


If I may so Speak. Bar. 
leeque Oration 


Dr. Pillsbury’s Lecture on 
Politics 

Nemesble Poetry. For 2 
ma 


08 
Teco Brag’s Lecture on As- 


tronom 

We saw Her but a Moment 

Stocks Up, Stocks Down. 
For 2 males 

Brudder Bones’ Love 
Scrapes. 

Stump Speech; or, “Any 
other Man.”’ 

War's our Hoss. Dia 
logue ital 


Geology. Dialogue for 2 
males 

Tin-pan-o-ni-on. For Leader 
and Orchestra 

Dr. Puff Stuffs Lecture on 
Patent Maediciues 

Bailing. For 2 males 

Challenge Dance. 


males 
Lecture on Bad Boys 
Tony Pastor’s Great Union 
Speech 
4 Tough Boarding House 
Bioe pine Child, 2 males 
Ain’t I Right, Eh? Speech 
Wonderful Eee. For 2 males 
Bootblack’s Soliloquy 
Lecture to a Fire Company 


16mo, 188 pages. 


For 8 


Contents: 


Julius’ Peaches. For 2 males 

De Trvuble Regine at Nine 

The Arkansas’ Treveler. 
For 2 Violin players 

Slap Jack. For 2 Darke 

Tur °F - town Ocelebration. 

Unel ses Stu Speech 
ncle Steve's mp 

A Midnight Murder 

Dat’s What's de Matter 

The Freezing Bed Feller 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilkins 

ran Fagan’s Pedigree 

The Rival Darkeys. Act for 
2 males 

Hans sSourcrout on Signs 

and Omens 

Hun-ki-do-ris Fourth of July 
Oration 

Josh Billings on Mosquitoes 

History of “p John Smith 

A Speech on Women 

Impuisive Peroration 

The Bet. For? Darkeys 

Old Times gone By. 
logue for 3 Darkeys 

The Echo. Act for 2 Negroes 

Sol Slocum’s Bugle. 

Western Stump Speech 

In the Show Business. Dia- 
logue for 2 males 

‘““We are.’? Stump Oration 

Original Burlesque Oration 

Walting to see off, For 
2 males 


Negro Farces and Burlesques, Laughable Inter- 


Patnotic Stump 8 hb 

De Rallroad Accident. For 
2 Darkeys 

The Dutchman’s Lecture 
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Brudder Bones’ Lady-Love. 
Dialo for 3 males 

Deaf—Ina Horn. Act for? 
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OF any oder Man's Dog. A 

Happy Uncle Tom 
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Horave 

Lecture on Woman's Rights 
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oHow Stump 
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A Dutchman's Answer 

Lecture on Cats 

The Patent Screv 
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Dutch Recruiting Officer 

Spirit Rappings. Dialogue 
for 2 males 

Dar’s de Money 

Let Her Rip, Burlesque 
Lecture 

The Stranger. Scene for 1 
male and 1 female 
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Dick’s Diverting Dialogues, A collection of effective Dra- 
matic Dialogues, written expressly for this work by various authors, and 
adapted for Parlor Performances. They are short, full of telling “ situa- 
tions,” introducing easy dialect characters, and present the least possible 
difficulties in scenery and costume to render them exceedingly attractive. 


Edited by Wm. B. Dick 


Lost and Won......ccsccesess 

CO . .cccceceae 
A Proverb...... 
Love’s Labor. Not Lost........ 
Wanted—A Nurse........ 
Tragedy............ 
The Will. A Proverb....,.... 
Who Wears the Breeches...... 
A Cold in the Head........... 
The Wedding Day. A Proverb 


Running for 
The Uncle, 


Almost A 


iit Ome bo Girls, 
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A Society for Doing Good..... 
The Reception. A 
Caught in their Own Trap..... 
Elwood’s Decision ............ 
The Report. 
Reformed Mormon Tippler... 
The Fortune Hunter. A Proverb 
Petticoat Goveriment........ 
Now or Never. 
A Close Shave................ 


Boys. 


overb.... 


A Proverb...... 
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Including a complete programme of effective Living Portraits and 
Tableaux, with full directions for exhibiting them successfully. 


Bound in Boards 
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Dick’s Dutch, French and Yankee Dialect Rocitations. 


An unsurpassed Collection of Droll Dutch Blunders,Frenchmen’s Funn Mistakes,and 


Ladicrous and Extravagant Yankee Yarns, each Recitation being ini 


DUTCH DIALECT. 


Der Mule Shtood on der 
Steamboad Deck. 
Go Vay, Becky Miller. 
Der Drummer. 
Mygel enyesre Barty. 
086. 


Snyder's 

Dyin’ Vords of Isaac. 
Frits und I. 

Beteey und I Hafe Bust Ub. 
Schneider sees Leah. 

Dot Funny Leetle Baby. 
Schnitzerl's Philosopede. 
Der Dog und der Lobster. 
Schlosser’s Ride. 

Mine Katrine. 

Maud Muller. 

Ein Deutsches Lied. 

Hans and Fritz. 
Schneider’s Tomatoes. 
Deitsche Advertisement. 
lite Liberty and Leger.” 

‘ an r. 
Der ' Goot Lipkin? Shnow. 
Mr. Schmidt's Mistake. 
Home Again. 

Dot Surprise Party. 

Der Wreck of der Hezberus. 

Isaac Rosenthal on the 
Chinese Question. 

Hans Breitmann’s Party. 

Shoo Flios. 

A Dutchman's Answer. 

How Jake Schneider Went 
Blind. 

1 Vash so Qlad I Vash Hero. 

The Dutchman and the 
Yankee. 

How the Putchman Killed 
the Woodchuck. 


own dialect. 


Der Nighd Pehind Grisd- | A Frenchman’s Account of 
the Fall. 


mas. 

The Dutchman’s Snake. 

Yoppy’s Varder und Hees 
rubbles, 


Dhree Shkaders. 

Katrina Likes Me Poody 
Vell. 

Hans in a Fix. 

Lzaedle Yawcob Strauss. 

tow a Dutchman was Done. 

Dot Lambs vot Mary Haf 


Got. 

The Yankee and the Dutch- 
man’s Dog. 

Zwei Lager. 

Schnelder’s Ride. 

The Dutchman and the 
Small-pox. 

Tiamondts on der Prain. 

A Dutchman’s Testimony 
in a Steamboat Case. 

Hans Brcitmanun and the 
Turners. 


FRENCH DIALECT. 


The Frenchman’s Dilemma; 
or, Number Five Cullect 
Street. 

The Frenchman’s Revenze. 

Noozell and the Organ 
Grinder. 

How a Frenchman Enter- 
tained John Bull. 

Mr. Rogers and Monsieur 
Denise. 

The Frenchman and the 
Landlord. 

The Frenchman and the 
Sheep’s Trotters. 


I Vant to Fly. 

The Generous Frenchman. 

‘vhe Frenchman and the 
Flea Powder. 

The Frenchman and the 
Rate. 

Monsieur Tonson, 

Vat You Please. 

The Frenchman and the 
Mosquitoes. 

The mehman’s Patent 
Screw. 

The Frenchman's Mistake. 

Monsieur Mocquard'§ Be- 
tween Two Fires. 


YANKEE DIALECT. 


Mrs. Bean’s Courtehip. 

Ilez and the Landlord. 

Squire Billings’ Pickerel. 

Deacon Thrush in Meeting. 

The Yankee Fireside. 

Peter Sorghum in Love. 

Mrs. Smart Learns how to 
Skate. 

Capt. Hurricane Jones om 
tho Miracles. 

The Dutchman and the 
Yankee. 

The Yankce Landlord. 

The Bewitched Clock. 

The Yankee and the Dutch- 
man’s Dog. 

Aunt Hetty ou Matrimony. 

The Courtin’. 

Ebenezer on a Bust. 

Sut Lovingoou’s Shirt. 


This Collection contains all the best dialect pieces that are incidentally scattered 
through alarge number of volumes of “ Recitations and Readings,’”? besides new and 
excellent sketches never before published, 170 pages, paper cover........... ooo 40 ets. 
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Dick’s Irish Dialect Recitations. A carefully compiled Collec- 


tinn of Rare Irish Storie 


Comi 


Poeticaland Prose Recitations, Humorous Letters 


and Funny Recita\s,all told with theirresistible Humor ofthe Irish dialect. Containing 


Biddy’s Troubles. 

Birth of 8t. Patrick, che. 

Bridget QO’Hoolegoin’s Let- 

r. 

Connor. 

Dermot O’ Dowd. 

Dick Macnamara’s Matri- 
monial Adventares. 

Pye Contesnsa of Paddy 

e. 

Father Molloy. 

Father Phil 
tlou. 

Father Roach. 

Fight of Hell-Kettle, The. 

Handy Andy’s Little Mis. 
takes. 

How Dennis Took the 
Pled 


w Pot Saved his Bacon. 
Irish Astronomy 


%8 Collec- 


“This Collection contains, in addition to new and original piece 
Recitations in the Irish dialect thatcan be gathered from a whole libra 


tion’ books. Itis full ofs 


cloth back. 
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Irish Coquetry. 

Irish Drummer, The. 

Irish Letter, An. 

Irish Philosopher, The. 

Irish Traveler, The. 

Irishman’s Panorama, The. 

Jimmy McBride's Letter. 

Jimmy Butler andthe Owl 

King O'Toole and St. Kevin. 

kitty Malone. 

Love in the Kitchen, 

Micky Free and the Priest. 

Miss Malony on the Chinese 
Question. 

Mr. O’Hoolahan’s Mistake. 

Paddy Blake’s Echo. 

Paddy Fagan’s Pedigree. 

reuey cGrath and 


ear. 
Paddy O’Rafther. 
Paddy the Piper. 


"the 


Paddy's Dream. 

Pat and the Fox. 

Pat and the Gridiron, 

Tat and his Musket. 

Pat and the Oysters. 

Pat's Criticism. 

Tat’s Letter. 

Pat O’Flanigan’s Colt. 
Patrick O’Bouke and the 


Frogs. 
Paudeen O’Rafferty’s Say 


Vo 

Poter Hulrooney and the 
Black Filly. 

Phaldrig Crohoore, 

liory O'More’s Present to 
the Priest. 

St. Kevin, 

‘reddy O’Toole’s Six Balls. 

Wake of Tim O’Hara, The, 

Widow Cummiskey, The. 


all the very best 
of ** Recita- 
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Martine’s Droll Dialogues and Laughable Recitations 
Aoollection of Humorous Dialogues, Comic Recitations and Spirited 
Stump Speeches and Faroces, adapted for School 


Contents ; 
nts to Amateur Actors. 
umorous Poetical address 

The Bell and the Gon 

Mrs. Dove’s Boarding House 

The Wilkins Family 

The Lawyer’s Stratagem 

Eulogy on Laughing 

Drawing a pony Bow. For 
8 males and 1 female. 

The Origin of Woman's As- 
cendency over Man 

Veny Kaynor’s Bear Story 

The Game of Life 

The Fortune Hunter. 
3 males and 8 females 

The Parson and the Widow 

Hezekiah Stubbins’ Fourth 
of July Oration 

Make your Wills Farce for 
7 male characters 

Mr. Rogers and Monsieur 
Denise 

Job Trotter’s Secret 


188 p 
Boun 


For 


The parker Debating Soci- 
ety. Dialogue for 3 males 

The Scandal Monger. Dta- 
logue fur 2 males and 2 fe- 
males 

Poor Richard's Sayings 

Frolonue to ‘The Appren- 

ce 

Address in the character of 
“Hope” A re 

Parody on the Declaration 
of Independence 

Bombastes Furioso. A Bur- 
lesque for 7 males 

Characteristic Address 

Examining de Bumps. Ethi- 
opian Dialogue for 2 males 

Election Stump Speech . 

A Matrimonial Tiff. Dta- 
ogue fur 1 male and 2 fe- 
males 

The Frenchman and the 

Sheep’s Trotters 


and other Celebrations, 


The Poor Relation. Comie 
Drama for 7 males 

Vat you Please 

The Babes in the Wood. Foe 
8 males and 4 females. 

My Aunt. 

Handy Andy's Mistakes, 

The Cat Eater. 

A Shocking Mistake. Dia- 
logue for 8 males and 2 
females 

Wanted a Govorness 

Rival Broom Makers 

Paudeen O’Ratferty’s Say- 
Mee 

Mr. Caudle’s Wedding Din. 
ner 

Our Cousins. Nogro Dia- 
logue for male characters 

Mr. Caudle made a Mason 

Address of Sergeant Buzfus 

The Wonderful Whalers 

Sam Weller’s Valentine 
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Wilson’s Book of Recitations and Dialogues, Containing 


a choice selection of Poetical aad Prose Recitations. 


Designed as an As- 


sistant to Teachers and Students in preparing Exhibitions. By Floyd B. 
Wilson, Professor of Elocution, Contents: 


Instruction in Elocution 

Dodication of Gettysburg 
Cemetery 

Sher'dan’s Ride 


There’s but one Pair of 


Stockin 
Modular ion 


Lochiel’s Wa. ning 

Socrates Snooks 

Mosalc Poetry 

Burial of the Champton of 
his Class at Yale CoLege 

Scott and the Veteran 

Barbara Frietchie 

I Wouldn’t—Would Yru? 

The Professor Pussled 

Thanatopsis 

The Two Roads 

The Pawnbroker’s Shop 

The Sophomore’s Soliloquy 

Tha Nation’s Hymn 

Address to a Skeleton 

A Glass of Cold Water 

Little Gretchen; or New 
Year’s Eve 

Good News from Ghent 

The Sea Captain's Story 

Our Heroes 

The Closin 

Burial of 


Year 
ttle Nell 


The Picket Guard 

The Poor Man and the Fiend 

Our Country’s Call 

The Conquered Banner 

The High Tide; or, 
Brides of Enderby 

Death of Gaudentis 

Don Garzia 

Past Meridian 

The Founding of Gettysburg 
Monument 

partacus to the Gladiators 

Soliloquy of the Dying Al- 
chemist 

The Countvy Justice 

Unjust Na .onal Acquisition 

Dimes and Dollars 

Dead Drummer Boy 

Home 

Responsibility of American 
Citizens 

The Jester’s Sermon 

Left on the Battle Field 

The American Flag 

Oh! Why should the Spirit 
of Mortal be Proud ? 

Parrhasius 

The Vagabonds 

A Bridal Wine Cup 

Blanche of Devan’s Last 


Words 

Bidow Bedott to Elder 
Sniffies 

A Psaim of the Union 


the 


Cha of a Dutch Ma 
trate a 


Stars in my Country's Sky 
Bingen on the Rhine 
Religious Character of Presi- 
dent Lincoln 

The Raven 

The Loyal Legion 

Agnes and the Years 
Cataline’s Deflance 

Our Folks 

The Beautiful Snow 

The Ambitious Youth 

The Flag of Washington 
The Abbot of Waltham 

Ode to an Infant Son 

Claude ‘Melnotte’s Apology 
Jlaude Melnotte’s Apo 

Forging of the Anchor 

Wreck of the Hesperus 

The Man of Ross 

No Work the Hardest Work 

What is Time ? 

Brutus’s Oration over the 


Tha 


A Colloquy with Myself 
Scan aaa 


Neri and the 
outh 


The Chameleon 
Henry the Fourth’s Soli} 


ny on Sleep: 
On Procrastination 
Appendix 
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Beecher’s Recitations and Readings. 


Dramatic. Designed for Public and Private Exhibitions. Contents : 


Miss Maloney at the Den- 
tist’s 

Lost and Found 

Mygoel Snyder's Barty 

Magasalena 

dim Wolfe and the Cats 

The Woolen Dell 

The Chartiy Dinner 

QGo-Morrow ; or, Lots Wife 

The Wind and the Moon 

Dyin’? Words of lsanc 

Maude Mullerin Dutch 

Muses the Sassy 

Yarn of the * Nancy Bell’ 

Paddy the Piper 

Schneider sees ** Leah ” 

Caldwell of Springfield 

Artemus Ward’s Panorama 

Tale of a Servant Girl 

How a Frenchman Enter- 
tained John Bull 

Tiamon dts on der Prain 

King Robert of Sicily 

Gloverson the Mormon 

De Pint wid Ole Pete 

Pat and the Pig 

The Widow Bedott's Letter 


Paper covers. Prico - 
‘Bound in boards, cloth back 


The Cry of the Children 

The Dutchman and the 
Sntall-pox 

Reulpin 

ee Descriptive Recita- 

on 

A Reader Introduces Him- 
self to an Audience 

- Dahmans Dolly Var- 

en 

** Rock of Ages” 

Feeding the Black Fillies 

The Hornet 

The Glove and the Lions 

I Vant to Fly 

That Dog of Jim Smiley's 

The Faithful Soul 

**My New Pittayatees”’ 

Mary Ann’s Wedding 

An Inquiring Yankee 

The Three Bells 

Love in & Balloon 

Mrs. Brown on the Streets 

Shoo Flies 

Discourse by the Rev. Mr. 


Bosan 
Without the Children 


Humorous, Serious, 


Signor Billsmethi’s Dane 
ng Academy 

Der Goot Lookin Shnow 

The Jumping Frog 

The Lost Chord 

The Taie ofa Le 

That West-side Dog 

How Dennis Tuvok the 
Pledge 

The Fisherman’s Summons 

Badger’s Debut as Hamlet 

Hezeklab Stole the Spoons 

Paddy’s Dream 

Victuals and Drink 

How Jake Schneider Went 
Blind 

Aurelia’s Young Man 

Mrs. Brown on Modern 
Houses 

Farm Yard eon | 

Murphy’s Pork Barrel 

The Prayer Seeker 

An Extraordinary Phe- 
nomenon 

The Case of Young Bangs 

A Mule Ride In Florida 

Dhree Shkaders 


80cts. 
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Dick’s Ethiopian Scenes, Variety Sketches and Stump 


Containing the followin 


Rich Collection of Negro Dialogues, Scenes, 


Speeches. 
Farces. End-Men’s Jokes, Gags, Rollicking Stories, Excruciating Conundrums, Ques- 


tions and Answers for Bones, 


I’s Gwine to Jine de Ma- 


sons 

Jes’ Nail dat Mink to de 
Stable Du’—Oratiou 

But the Villain still Pur- 
sued Hor—-A Thrilling 
Tale 

Bones at a Free-and-Easy 

Buncombe Speech 

Shakespeare Improved 

me Gag—Bones aud Tam- 


o 

A Man of Nerve—Comic 
Sketch 

=e Gug—Bones and Tam- 


Uncle Pete—Darkey Sketch 

The Rival Darkeys 

The Stage-Struck Darkey 

Add Ryman’s Fourth of 
July Oration 

Absent-Mindedness—Bones 
and Tambo 

Don't Call a Man a Liar 

The Mysterious Larkey 

Rev. Uncle Jim’s Sermon 

The ’Possum-Run Debating 
Society 

Tim Murphy’s Irish Stew 

Brudder Bones in Love— 
Interlocutor and Bones 

‘Lixey ; or, The Old Gum 
Game—Negro Scone 

Brudder Bones’ Duel 

Brudder Bones’ Sweetheart 

Brudder Bones in Hard 
Luck 

Two Left-Bones and Tambo 


178 8, paper covers - 
Bound in board, cloth back 


Speech on Bolls 

How Bones Cured a Smoky 
Chimney 

Sermon on Keards, Hosses, 
Fiddlers, etc. 

wusgin Lamp-Posts 

Not di ipa to Matrimony 

How Pat Sold a Dutchman 

The Coopers—one Act Farce 

Questions Easily Answered 
—Bones and Tambo 

Examination in Natural 
History—Minstrel Dia. 


logue 

O’Quirk’s Sinecure 

The Widower’s Speech 

Bones at 8 Raffle 

Uncle Pete’s Sermon 

Bones at a Soiree—interlo- 
cutor and Bones 

Speech on Woman's Rights 

Bones’ Discover 

Mark Twain ntroduces 
Himself — Characteristic 
Speech 

Speech on Happ!ness 

Burnt Corkers—HMinstrel 
Dialogue 

The Nervous Woman 

The Five Senses—Minstrel 
Dialogue 

The Dutchman’s Experi- 
ence 

Essay on the Wheelbarrow 

Bones at a Pic-Nic 

The Vir 


nia Mummy— 
Negro 


arce 


e e -” a a e e 


‘ambo and Interlocutor, etc. 


Contents: 


Brudder Bones in Clover 

Artemus Ward’s Advice to 
Husbands 

Where the Lion Roareth, 
and the Wang-Doodie 
Mourneth 

Romeo and Juliet in 1880 

Artemus Ward’s Panorama 

Brudder Bones as a Carpet- 
Bagger—Interlocutor and 
Bones 

Major Jones’ Fourth of July 
Uration 

Curiosities for a Museum— 
Minstrel Dialogue 

Burlesque Oration on Mat- 
rimony 

Brudder Bones on the Rag- 
ing Canawl 

The Snackin’-Turtle Man— 
Ethiopian Sketch 

Bones’ Dream—Ethicpian 
Sketch 

Come and Hug Me 

Widow O'Brien's Toast 

Bcenes at the Police Court 
—Musical Minstrel Dia- 


jogue 
Brudder Bones as a Log- 


Roller 
De Pint Wid Old Pete— 
Negro Dialect Recitation 
A Touching Appeal—Dutch 
Dialect Recitation 
Wounded in the Corners 
Darkey Dialogue 
End Gag~—Interlocutor and 
Bones 


80ets. 
S0cta. 


a _ e id oe: 


Dick’s Recitations and Readings. Oarefully compiled Series 
of Volumes, uniform in sise and style, which will include everything that 


is fresh and popular, introducing, also, the older Gems of the English 
Language that are always in demand; embracing 


CHARACTER SKETOHES, © DIALECT PIECES, 
HUMOROUS, SENTIMEN'TAL, 
PATHETIO, PATRIOTIC, 
ELOQUENT, AND SERIOUS 


Recitations and Readings in Poetry and Prose, excluding every thing 
that is not eminently appropriate, either for Declamation or Public 
Reading. 

Eighteen Numbers of the above Series are now ready. 
ch Number is complete in itself (nothing is repeated) and contains 
about 180 Pages of aeteay | Matter, ae on fine paper, from clear 
type, and handsomely bound in Dluminated Paper Cover........ 30 cts. 
i Cloth.... @eeeee oeoveeeeeeeeseeeeve CVAGS5 WibeO Won eveeesekeseeees OU cts. 


Graham’s School Dialogues for Young People. Anew and 


original collection of Dialogues intended for Anniversaries and Exhibi- 
tions. By George C. Graham. These dialogues have been written ex- 
oy to give advanced scholars an opportunity for displaying their 

matic powers and ingenuity; they are exceedingly amusing, and full 
of ludicrous and telling stage-situations. 


— 2) oe 6S 
The Empty House............| 5 | 1 ||A Nightmare of India.........{ 7 
‘turning the Tables...........| 4 An Indian Raid.........s.ce0.| 3 | 2 
4A Doctor by Proxy........+.--| 6 | 1 ||Going ! Going! Gone!......../ 6 | 2 
Strategy ......cccccccccccceses 4 The k-P, Alex ...cccccccce 3 2 
‘I'he Picnic Party. ........... | 3 | 3 ||\The Burglar-Alarm.......... 12] 8 
An Aspirant for Fame........| 8 Missed His Chance. ... ...... 6) 1 
The New Boy.... sccccsceoee-| 4 The Girl of the Period........| 243 
Which was the Hero?.........| 3 lhe Pho ph Gallery......| 4] 3 
Astonishing the Natives...... 3 ||The Elocution Olaas..........| 6 
The Critics...........- ocevecst 8 Love and Stratagem..........| 1 | 2 
The Expected Visitor......... 6 Extremes Meet. eeaeeevevoeoueae eed 3 8 


16mo, 176 pages, illuminated paper covers. Price... ....0. sees ee3Q Ct 
se - ° ae board se “ cvceccceccce cece sO CLR, 


Burbank’s Recitations and Readings. A collection of Hu- 


morous, Dramatic and Dialect Selections, edited and arranged for public 
reading or recitation, by Alfred P. Burbank. Containing many choice 
selections never before in print, as well as some old favorites. 

16mo, 150 pp. Price. ..e..ee ba COE NOEs eae ewe oawe's GS asiediees scutes eee COL 


Ogden’s Model Speeches for all School Occasions, Contain- 


ing Original Addresses and Orations on everything appertaining to School 
Life; comprising Set Speeches on opening and dedicating new Schools 
and Academies, all kinds of School Ceremonials, Salutatory and Valedic- 
tory Orations, Presentations, and exer Honors; Burlesque Speeches, 
Prologues and Epilogues for School Exhibitions, etc., including practica: 
hints on Extempore Speaking. By OnRIsTOL O@DEN. 

Paper covers eoeteoaeveeeoe ee CeeFe FFF FH8HOESHHOTHEHHEHHOEOHEKEEHE CHOKE HE 


d coho ce ee eens comer eccessetecerccccecevececvesssess ots, 


Dick’s Comic Dialogues. A collection of Easy and Effective 

Dramatic Dialogues, specially adapted for Performance by Young People 

They are short, easy and full of humor and dramatic “situations,” and 
present the least possible difficnities in regard to Costume and Soanery. 


comers = ff commer, | 

ce 4 

My Yext Door Neighbor...... 5 ‘| Satisfied All Round ..0. 000020] 2 | 1 
Gompletely Sold eo eeoee eo9ee88 00 2 A Budget of Biunders.... eeee 83 

The Quack Doctor............] 8 My Wife’s Mother........e06.) 1 | 2 

Pats by up the Wrong Tree... 5 An Unwelcoine Intrusion.....| 6 | 1 

"a Dilemma. SOS O80 .850 820/008 4 3 A Splendid Beau... cccce: ©@eeoe 1 1 

gt eget eoceccsceee| 8 | 3 || The BiWet Doux.. ....cccccoee| & | i 
Never e De Why en Wharfo 2] 1 || An Editor’s Trials......cscceee| 5 

The Musical Bore...... sacs] S Won by Strategy. ...csescocoe] 3] & 


An Army of Applicants ......! 6 
Hiuminated pa r covers. silest toes eave dares seeerenannneat = 
Bound in boards 


Dick’s Dialogues and Monologues. Containing Dialogues, 
Monologues, Parlor 8ketches, Farces, and Petite Comedies; all entirely 
original, expressly designed for Parlor Performances, and full of bright 
repartee and dramatic effect. 


ConTENTS. : : . ConTENTS. { i 
i] 
i 
AIT at Ben... cccccccccecceececs 3 2 Three Brave Men. ...< scecetes 4 y | 
Bara’s Conversion ......eee00.| 2 | 2/| Sykes’ Predicament..........-| 118 
Revelations of a Pocket... .| 1 Pity the Poor Blind. cocvcccce| L 
At Croas Purposes......0e. .»| 1 | 1 || Too Clever by Half. ..........] 2] 2 
Ze Daylight Veel Coam. ......| 3 | 1 || The Rose-Colored Note, ....-.| 2 | 2 
A Bad Habit Cured.. .........| 2 | 2 || A Midnight Episode..........| 1 
Love in a Cottage. ......e.+.+-] 3 | 2 || A Runaway Match. ..cccscoee| & | 1° 
A Trip to Blankville..........| 1 The Wrong Man..... coccccooe| 2) 2 
Unexpected Company ..... ..| 4 | 2 |{ Tom’s Proposal...... ceeckienlio bo 
A Slight Misunderstanding. ..| 2 | 3 || Mr. Hunter’s Mistake,........|/ 2 | 5 
The Wonderful Lamp .....+. 1 | A Friend at Court ...cscccceee] 313 


Paper covers. Price. oO ee C88 BOCBRBOK SHH HLE Lise awiddeeb desis eveieseess OU CMs 
Bound in boards.... SOeeeoaeseeeeeeeeevevevane Maida sdsa ceavuacwineecn ee bO cts. 


Barmby’s Plays for Young People. With songs and Choruses 
ey for private portor ance by a dong people. The six Operettas con- 
tained in this work are allin verse, with the necessary music, and very 
entertaining. The words and music of these Plays are entirely original, 
mainly in Burlesque style, irresistibly comicalin expression, and elegant 
in construction, with vocal score and piano accompaniment for all the 
songs, &c., and full description of the costumes and p: operties, 


g 
OuNTENTS. ii CONTENTS. i 


Cinderella. @eeee @eoe 0024088660800 C8 
The Sleeping Beauty. ........ 


Pa phil Price. .ccces PCCHSCHSOHHEHHESS O©HHHEHESKESHSSOKE OSH SOSCHE BEE 
Paper pies 


Am DOATAB..ccccscce- 09000080008 HSOS HO OOOH F200 CO HECE HCH HOs 


Rum ‘see COO Cnerecce 


Beauty and the Beast.. olf ; 


The Princess. . Bees] ti 


Howard's Recitations. Comic, Serious and Pathetic. Ool. 


lection of fresh Recitations in Prose and Poetry, suitable for Anniver. 
saries, Exhibitions, Social Gatherings, and Evening Parties. Contents: 


Miss Malony on the Chinese 
es tion 


Qu 
Kit Carson’s Ride 
Buck Fanshaw’s Funcral 
Knocked About 
Puzzled Dutchmav 
Shamus O’Brien 
Naughty Little Girl 
Bells of Shandon 
No Sectin Hoaven 
Rory O'Moore’s Present 
* Moth er’s Foo)” 


Phe Starling 

Lord Dundreary’s Riddle 
The Stuttering Lass 

The Irish Traveler 

The Remedy as Bad as the 


isease 
A Subject for Dissection 
The Heathen Chinee 
Mona’s Waters 
A Showman on the Wood- 
chuck . 
How Happy I'll Be 
A Frenchman’s Account of 
the Fall 
Isabel's Grave 
Parson and the Spaniel 


16 mo, 


An Irishman’s Letter 
Irish Letter 

The Halibut in Love 
The Merry Soap-Boller 
The Unbeliever 

The Voices at the Throne 
Dundreary Pro 

The Fir eman 


Annie and Willie’s Prayer 
A Frenchman on Macbeth 
The New Church Organ 
KatrinaLikes me Poody Vell 
How to Save a Thousand 
Pounds 
How I Got Invited to Dinner 
Patient Joe 
Jimmy Butler and the Owl 
The Menagerie 
Old Quizsle 
Infidel and Quaker 
The La wyer and the Chim- 
ney-S weeper 
ae rallied 
udgin pearances 
Tne Des this Head 
Betsey and I are Out 
Betsey Destroys the Paper 
Father Blake’s Collection 
Blank Verse in Rhyme 


The Fa mily Quarrel—A Dia- 
logue on the Sixteenth 
Amendment 

The Guess 


Atheist and Acorn 

Brother Watkins 

Hans in a Fix 

To-M orrow 

The Highgate Butcher 

The Lucky Call 

Challen ging the Foreman 

Country Schoolmaster 

The Matrimonial Bugs and 
the Travelers 

Peter Sorghum in Love 

Tim Tuff 

Nick Van Stann 

The De bating Soclety 

Deacon Stokes 

To Our Honored Dead 


The Suicidal Cat 
The Son's Wish 


180 p es. Paper covers. PYICOs6s5é es cose be 0eas Se seuseeead ct® 
Bound ia boarta cloth back.... SCHOSCHHSHRHSSSHESCHSRSOCHSSCHEOCHETE SESE SE SEES OS 


ots. 


Spencer's Book of Comic Speeches and Humorous Recita- 


tions A collection of Comic Speeches and Dial 


Dramatic Scenes 


and Characteristic Soliloquies and Stories Suitable for School Exhibitions, 


Contents; 


Domic Prologue and Intro- | Frenchman and the Rats 


duction 
The Yankee Landlord 
His Eye was Stern 
The Goddess of Slang 
Dick, the Apprentice 
Courting in nch Hollow 
The Case Altered 
Fox and the Ranger 
The Declaration 
The Warrantee Deed 
A Night’s Adventure ; 
Julia—Comic Love Scene 
Saying not Meaning 
Negro Burlesque for 8 males 
The Nimmers 
Gucom and the Back-log 
Widow Bedott’s Mistake 
How a Bashful Lover ‘‘ Pop- 
ped the Question” 

Crossing Dixie 
My Last Shirt 
The Three Black Crows 
The Bar ber’s Shop 
Paddy ’Rafvher 

edly Coo 


The Jester Condemned to 


acks 
Hans Breitmann’s Party 
The Generous Frenchman 
gains aon anes 
tump Speec 
The Rival Lodgers 
The Frenchman and 
Mosquitoes 
The Maiden’s Mishap 
The Removal 


the 


tographor 

and bis Musket 
Hezekiah Bedott 

Uncle Reuben’s Tale 

Mr. Caudle has been to a 


Fair 
Chemist and his Love 
Disgusted Dutchman 
The Frightened Traveler 
Joewess and her Son 
Clerical Wit—True Lies 


The School House 
Daniel versus Dishclout 
tacles 


Pat and the Gridiron 

Barmecide’s Feast 

The Country Pedagogue 

The Middle-aged and 
Two Widows 

Saratoga Waiter-Negre 
Scene for 3 males 

The Wrangling Pair—a Po- 
etical Dialogue for Male 
and Female 

4 OConnu bial Eclogue 

Ga or en ara ’ Exploit 

vr napps’ Exp 

Epliog e—Suitable for Con- 
clusion of an Entertain- 
ment 


Paper covers. raf de AE DR TS ER CERES + cts. 
Bound in boards, cloth DAOK. ovccreccccvccvevevescecessccscscoccoccs ot» 


MODEL SPEECHES AND SKELETON ESSAYS. 
Ogden’ s Model Speeches for all School Occasions, Con- 


Original Addresses and Orations on te 
Banoo Life; comprising Set Speeches on Sl coeciowe re naar nected Sith 
Schools, Academies and Colleges, for School Officers, as well as for 
jars Ooun, Students of both sexes, with appropriate replies. By 

This original work contains over one-hundred telling speeches and 


replies in well-chosen words, and every variety of style, for ‘ 
All Kinds of School Ceremonials _ apes 
Speeches on Opening a scating | Addresses eachers, 

New Schools and Academies. iene and Eptlogues for Scheol 
Salutatory and Valedictory Addresses. Exhibitions. 


Presentations and Conferring Honors. | Anniversary Congratulations, 
Including practical hints on Extempore speaking with a dissertation on 
the selection of appropriate topics, suitable style, and effective delivery, 
and also valuable to those who lack confidence when addressing 
the Public. Paper....- 2006008680 8000 08 euesheseeeesavsecssne ceed os Cis, 
BOUNG in DOA. «cso o.c'0'600000ckcs b00000000sebscdeedecsesseesccces #0 ete. 


Ogden’s Skeleton Essays; or Authorship in Outline. Con- 


sisting of Condensed ‘Treatises on popular subjects, with references to 
. sources of information, and directions how to enlarge them into Essays, 
or expand them into Lectures. Fully elucidated by example as well as 
precept. By Christol Ogden. 

In this work is a thorough analysis of some SEVENTY prominent and 
popular subjects, with extended specimens of the method of enlarging 
them into Essays and Lectures. 

The following interesting topics are separately and ably argued on both 
sidee of the question, thus presenting also well ted matter for 


Debate, being on subjects of ithe Cr interest everyw — 
Bi-Metalism. edit Leer d ak bere 
Civil Service Reform. 
Prohibition Capital ar Pewtsinen 
Is Marriage @ Failure? sare poe or asi be Taught tn 
City and Country. 
All the remaining subjects are equally theres aaly diastase: and forma 


valuable aid to the student in preparing conip nn fe essays, otc. 
POP. cccvece SHCEHRSHO OH CHEH EH HBOS SS ©0608 © EOF OH FOHS HOH HOHE HAOH GO 


cta, 
Bound in boards. ...cccccsccsescoce be eebasRbkee oa wsews esses 6eecec TO cts. 


Dick’s Book of Toasts, Speeches and Responses. Con- 
taining Toasts and Sentiments for Public and Social Occasions, poor ip 
men Speeches with appropriate replies suitable be the following 


Public Dinners. Frtendly Meetings. 
Contwicl @teiias Aimy nea Ne  benaeets 
. rmy avy 
Art and Professional Banquets, Patriotic and Political Occasions, 
and Commercial Festivals.| Trades’ Unions and Dinners. 
peated eae or Ladies, Benedicts’ and Bachelors’ Banquets. 
iving and other | Masonic Celebrations. 


Au Kinds Vf Occasions. 

Tie work ek isl tea aa instructive dissertation on the Artof making amus: 
After-dinner epesnhee. giving hints and directions by the aid of w 
persons with only ordinary intelligence can make an entertaining and 
telling speech. so, Correct Rulesand Advice for Presiding at Table. 

The use of this work will render a poor and diffident speaker fluent and 
witty—and a pee speaker better and wittier. besides affording an im- 
menee fund of anecdotes, wit and wisdom, and other serviceable matter 
% draw upon at will. Paper......c0ee 20208 Hee OCG COC HEE OHOE oc cee BO Cle, 
Bouad ‘» boards 


Cee Soecses cess eeseEOS ceHeeeseHeHSSeeseSesssesEaener cts 


DEBATES AND READY MADE SPEECHES. 
Barber's American Book of Ready-Made Speeches. Con- 


taining 159 original examples of Humorous and Serious Speeches, suitable 
for every possible occasion where a speech may be called for, together 
with appropriate replies to each. Including: 


Presentation Speeches, Of-Hand Speeches on a@ Variety of 
Convivial Speeches. Subjects. 

Festival Speeches. Miscellaneous Speeches. 

Addresses of Congratulation. Toasts and Sentiments for Public and 
addresses of Welcome. Private Entertainments. 

Addresses of Compliment.- Preambles and Resolutions of Con- 
Political Speeches. yratulation, Complinent and Con- 
Dinner and Supper Speeches for Clubs. | dolence. 


With this book any person may prepare himself to make a neat little speech, 
or reply to one when called upon to do so. They are all short, appropriate 
and witty, and even ready speakers may profit by them. Paper..50 cts, 
Bound in boards, cloth backs. ....ceece @P@eveeveove seve Seeeoeseeeoeseoee A £3) cts, 


How to Conduct a Debate. A Series of Complete Debates, 
Outlines of Debates and Questions for Discussion. In thecomplete de- 
bates. the questions for discussion are defined, the debate formally opened, 
an array of brilliant arguments adduced on either side, and the debate 
closed according to parliamentary usages. The second part consists of 
questions for debate, with heads of arguments, for and against, given in 
a condensed form, for the epeakers to enlarge upon to suit their own 
fancy. Inaddition to these isa large collection of debatable questions. 
The authorities to be referred to for information are given at the close 
of every debate throughoutthe work. By F. Rowton. 232 pages. 

Paper COVOPB. .cc ccccce EP ree re ee Oe ne ORES 5 | | | cts. 
Bound in boards, cloth DOOR iid ok5 6-0 00s 50) oso che ieee sees sete ee cts. 


The Debater, Chairman’s Assistant, and Rules of Order. 
A manual for Instruction and Reference in all matters pertaining to the 
Management of Public Meetings according to Parliamentary usages. It 
gives all necessary details connected with the following topics :— 


How to Form and Conduct all kinds of | Rules of Order, and Order of Business, 
Associations and Clubs: with Mode of Procedure in ali cases. 
How to Organize and arrange Public| Also the Rules of Order in Tabular 
Meetings, Celebrations, Dinners, Pic-| Form Jor instant reference in all 
nics and Conventions ; Cases of Doubt that may arise, enab- 
Forms for Constitutions of Lyceums or | ling a Chairman to decide on all 
Institutes, Literary and olher Socie- | points ata glance; 
ties ; Huw to draft Resolutions, Reports and 
The Powers and Duties of Officers, with | Petitions on various subjects and for 
Forms for Treasurers’, Secretaries’,| various occasions, with numerous 
and other regular or occasional| model examples; 


Official Reports ; A Model Debate, introducing the greatest 
The Formation and Duties of Commit-| possible variety of points of order, with 
tees ; correct Decisions Ly the Chatrman ; 


This work includes all Decisions and Rulings up to the present day. 
PAPEF COVETS. 2. .ccscccce cones soccccesecccsccecsccccesccscccs. ceed ClB, 
Bound in Boards, Cloth back ..cccccccccccccece -@e oes se veces ceaac OO cts. 


How to Learn the Sense of 3,000 French Words in one 
Hour. Itisa fact that there are at Jeast three thousand words in the 
French language, forming a large proportion of those used in ordinary 
conversation, which are spelled the same as in English...........25 cts. 


600 French Phrases, with their English Translations. 
The phrases here given are all selected for their general usefulness for 
Cocasional GUOtAON.»ocervcocererrrecvvcerveceseceevevevsessecseshO cts. 


COMPOSITION AND LANGUAGES. 


Live and Learn; or, One Thousand Mistakes of Daily 


Occurrence in Speaking, Writing aud Pronunciation, Corrected and 
axplained, There are hundreds of persons who are sensible of their 
deficiencies on many points connected with the Grammar of their own 
tongue, and who, by self-tuition, may correct such deficiencies. 


it Corrects and Explains 1,000 Mis- | It shows all the current tmproprieties 
takes of Datiy Occurrence in Speak-| of expression and gives rules for 
tng, Writeng ana Pronunciation. their correction. 
It Explains the many Perplexing | It gives clear rules for the use of Capi- 
points that occasion difficulty to the | tals and Italics. 
student. It gives plain, general rules for spell. 
dt explains most of the Latin and| tng. 
French words and phrases of fre- | It gives detailed instructtons for writ- 


quent occurrence tn newspapers. wng for the Press in the various de- 
It shows how to punctuate and para-| partments of newspaper and general 
graph correctly. literature. 


213 pages, pe ee rrr rer ey ee re ree | | | cts. 
Bound TEE DOGLOG ooo ie 's:56 50 son 5056445 606564 dine be a ete.weciese cians cts. 


Walker’s Rhyming, Spelling and Pronouncing Dictionary 
of the English age. To which is added critical and practical 
Observations on ography, Syllabication, Pronunciation, an Index 
of Allowable Rhymes, with Authorities for their usage, etc. 

Royal 12mo, TOO PAGES... .cccsecccccens seeeece cocccscccccccccccccss QOD 


How to Write a Composition. The use of this book will 
save the student the many hours of labor too often wasted in trying to 
write a plaincomposition. It affords a perfect skeleton of one hundred 
and seventeen different subjects, with their divisions clearly defined, and 
each heading filled in with the ideas which the subject suggests ; so that 
all the writer has to do, in order to produce a good composition is to en- 
large on them to suit his taste. 178 pages, paper....... occccccee SO CtB. 
Bound im DOATAS. ... ecccccccccceccccce eeee bebe beRe eb Obes beewecsens OO Cle, 


The Poet’s Companion. A Dictionary of all Allowable 
Rhymes inthe English Language. Thisgives the Perfect, the Imperfect 
and Allowable Rhymes, and will enable you to ascertain to a certainty 
whether any word can be mated. Itisinvaluable to any one who desires 
to court the Muses, and is used by some of the best writers......25 cts. 

Mind Your Stops, Punctuation made plain, and Composition 


simplified for Readers, Writers and talkers. .cccccccccccvcccccccvelh St CCB 


Thimm’s French Self-Tanght. A newsystem on the most 


simple principles, for universal Self-Tuition, with English pronunciation 
ofevery word. By this system the acquirement of the French Panguage 
is rendered less laborious and more thorough than byany of the old 
methods. By Franz Thimm..... Meeeee sane che de eactaseeaeeeanes esse Cte. 


Thimm’s German Self-Taught. Uniform with ‘ French Self- 
Taught,” and arranged in accordance With the same principles of thor 
oughness and simplicity. By Franz Thimm.........ssccscceseces tld CtB. 

Thimm’s Spanish Self-Taught. A book of self-instruction 


in the Spanish Language, arranged according tothe same method as the 
‘*French’”’ and “ German,” by the same author, and uniform with them 
in size. By Franz Thimm,....ce-.ccccccrccccccccccscccccscccsce: GP Ct, 


Thimm’s Italian Self-Taught. Uniform in style and giz 
with the three foregoing books. By Franz Thimm.....sscccccecstd Chi, 


LETTER WRITERS. 


Wartine’s Sensible Letter-Writer. Being a comprehensive 
and complete Guide and Assistant for those who desire to carry on Episto- 
Jary Oorrespondence ; containing a large collection of model letters on 
che simplest matters of life, adapted to all ages, conditions and occasions, 


. EMBRACING, 

Business Letters ; Letters of Courtesy, Friendship and 

fpplications for Employment, with ppl 
Letlers of Recommendation and 


wertisements ; 

Letters between Parents and Children; Psd Every Situation tn a ; 

Letters of Friendly Counsel ; 

Letiers soliciting Advice, Assistance tions, etc., together with Notes of 
and Friendly Favors ; Acceptance and Regret. 

Ihe whole containing 800 Sensible Letters and Notes. This isan invalua- 
ble book for those persons who have not had sufficient practice to enable 
them to write letters without great effort. It contains such a variety of 
letters that models may he found to suit every subject. 

207 es, bound in boards, cloth back ......sccccccecccccccccccce OO CHR, 

‘ Boun in cloth, Cloth DACK..cccccsvcvcsvevceccccccccccccceccccscce dD ChBe 


Frost’s Original Letter-Writer. A complete collection of Orig- 


inal Letters and Notes upon every imaginable subject of Every-Day Life, 

* with plain directions about everything connected with writing a letter. 
By 8. A. Frost. To which is added a comprehensive Table of Synonyms, 
alone worth double the price asked for the book. Weassure our readers 

. that it is the best collection of letters ever published in this country; 
they are written in plain and natural language, and elegant in style with- 
out being high-flown. Bound in boards, cloth back..............50 cts, 


North’s Book of Love-Letters, With directions how to write 


and when to use them, and 120 Specimen Letters, suitable for Lovers of 
any age and condition, and under all circumstances, with the author’s 
comments thereon. Being a Hand-book of valuable :nformation and 
counsel for the use of those who need friendly dance and advice in 
matters of Love, Courtship and Marriage. By Ingoldsby North. 


eo@e eevee seeeeeeaeeveeeoen ees a whd 6000 biweowinis ioe Ga bees onese come Cte. 


Boards 
Bound im cloth. ...cccccvcccccccccccccccecvccccce eeeee cocc cc ccec ce TO CAB 


Worcester’s Letter-Writer and Book of Business Forms for 


. and Gentlemen. Oontaining Accurate Directions for Conducting 
pistolary Correspondence, with 270 Specimen Letters, adapted to every 
Age and Situation in Life, and to Business Pursuite in General; with an 
Appendix comprising Formos for Wills, Petitions, Bills, Receipts, Drafte, 
Bills of Exchange, Promissory Notes, Executors’ and Administrators’ 
Accounts, etc., etc. The Orthography of the entire work is based on 
Worceater’s method, which is coming more and more into general use. 
This work is divided into two parts, the portion for Ladies being kept dis- 
tinct from the rest of the book, in order to provide better facilities for 
ready reference. 216 pages, boards, cloth back......cccccescceee SO Cte. 


Frost’s Twenty-Five Cent Letter-Writer. Containing 
Three Hundred Letters and appropriate Replies upon every subject of 
daily life, including plain Directions on all the details which constitute 
- a well-written Letter. It would be difficnit to find any want or occasion 
in life which requires correspondence that is not fairly supplied by some 
letter or letters in this comprehensive collection, affording just what is 
- needed or an excellent model which can be easily modified to snit the 
most peculiar circumstances. Paper.cere-ceccccecccecccccvecsecs De Obie 


LETTER WRITERS. 


‘Dick's Common Sense Letter Writer. Containing Three 


Hundred and Sixty Sensible Social and Business Letters with appropriate 
Answers on the following subjects : 


Letters of Introduction. Letters of Apology. : 
Soliciting and Granting Favors. Letters of Remonstrance and Com: 
Accompanying Gifis. plaint, 
Acknowledging Gifts and Favors. Letters of Love and Courtship. 

Letters of Congratulation. Letlers of Invitation and Acceptance. 


Letters of Sympathy and Condolence. Forms of Cards of Invitation. 
Answers to Advertisements for Help | Notes of Postponement, 


Wanted. Notes Offering Escort. 
Inquiries about and Recommendations | Letters to Landlords and about Board 
of Character and Ability. - and Apartments. 


Letters between Employers and Ign | Family Letters on Various Subjects. 
ployed. Business Corres, 

Accepting and Resigning Positions. Letters on Miscellaneous Subjects. 

Including Instructions for the arrangement of the different parts of a 
Letter, the Address, &c. By William B. Dick. The Letters are all 
original, and serve as eminent models of matter, expression and style, 
in plain but well-chosen lan e and clearness of diction; the great 

ty of letters on each subject offers a wide field for choice, and with, 

perhaps, a little modification could be made available for every possible 
contingency. Bound in DOOIGB. ccc. cccccsccces @seeeesveeseeoeveeeee . 50 cts. 


Dick’s Commercial Letter Writer, and Book of Business 


Forms. Oontaining entirely original Models of Letters on all business 
subjects, with appropriate replies; also, several specimens of continuous 
Correspondence, exhibiting by a series of Letters, the commencement, pro- 
and completion of Mercantile Transactions. By WiiLiam B. Diox. 
This work includes correct forms for Business Notices and Cards, and Part- 
nership Announcements; for Applications for Employment and neatly- 
worded Answers to Inquiries and Advertisements; for occasional Circu- 
lars, ‘gale displayed, and for drawing up Business Documents, Notes, 
Gheska, ipts, Mortgages, Assignments, Wills, Power of Attorney, Let- 
ters of Oredit, Acconnt-Sales, Accounts Current, Invoices, Bills of Lading, 
&c., ahd the correct method of adjusting General and Particular Averages. 
It contains. in addition, a Glossary of Technical Terms used in Commerce; a 
rapid and simple method of computing Interest; a Table showing the valus 
of Foreign Coins in United States’ Currency; and other useful, practical 
and interesting information, in all the details necessary for conducting 
commercial correspondence. 200 pages, boards........ occc cece e OO Cle 


Dick’s Letter Writer for Ladies. Consisting of over Five 


Hundred entirely original Letters and Notes, with various replies, on 
every subject and occasion that a Lady in good society could possibly re 
quire. ey are all new and written expressly for this work. 
These letters, &c., are excellent models of ease and elegant etyle, facility in 
i method of expression, and correct form; they furnish, therefore, valuable 
' aid to Ladies, who, however otherwise accomplished, are deficient in the 
rapoieuar st A acquirement of the graceful and Sd sal lt correspond. 
ence which their social position demands, pages, boards.... .50 cts. 


Chesterfield’s Letter-Writer and Complete Book of Eti- 
vette. Containing the Art of Letter-Writing simplified, a guide to 
dly, affectionate, polite and busiress co ndence, and rules for 
punctuation and spelling, with complete rules of Etiquette and the usages 
of Society. An excellent hand-book for reference. 
Bound in boards. ....cccccccscccce @eeeen0ede sees 600s eebuseees ce oes. sR Cl 


CHECKERS OR DRAUGHTS. 
Robertson’s Guide to the Game of Draughts. Embracing 


all of the twenty-two well-known Openings, with 3,340 Variations, 
including and correcting all that are given in the leading treatises 
already published, with about 1,200 new and original Variations which 
appear for the first time in this work, forming a thorough aud complete 
digest and analysis of the Game with corrections and additions up to the 
presenttime. The number of moves aggregate nearly 100,000. Match 
play by Yates, Wylie, Barker and others, will be found larly classified. 
A change has been made in the trunks generally, and throughout the 
whole work there appears much that is fresh and original, instead of the 
usual well-worn book play. Bound in cloth, 8vo, 320 pages........ $3.00 


Anderson’s Checkers. Containing complete Instructions and 


rates for playing Checkers or Draughts. [lustrated with Diagrams; 
including all the Standard Games and their Variations, and numerous 
Problems with their Solutions. By Andrew Anderson. In a certain sense, 
this is a reprint of Anderson’s Celebrated ‘‘Second Edition”’, revised, 
corrected and enlarged by Robert M’Culloch; that is, his play when 
eound is given intact, and where improvements have been shown they 
have been incorporated, and unsound play eliminated. 

12mo, cloth FOS CeSSESSSOLSS GOSH SHHHSHHCHS2ESHSEO $dbeles seco seascesss QL OO 


Spayth’s American Draught Player; or the Theory and 


Practice of the Scientific Game of Checkers. Simplified and 
Tliustrated with Practical Diagrams. Oontaining upwards of 1,700 
Games and Positions. By Henry Spayth. Sixth edition with over three 
hundred Corrections and Improvements. Containing: The Standard 
Lawsof the Game—Full instructions—Draught Board Numbered— Names 
of the Games, and how formed—The ‘Theory of the Move and its 

* practically explained and illustrated with Diagrams—Playing 
Tables for Draught Clubs—New Systems of Numbering the Board—Pre- 
fixing signs to the Variations—List of Draught Treatises and Publications 
chronologically arranged. Bound in cloth, giltside and back. .....@3.00 


Spayth’s Game of Draughts. By Henry Spayth. This book 
is designed as a supplement to the author’s first work, ‘‘The American 
Draught Player”; but it is complete in itself. It contains lucid instruc- 
tions for heginners, Jaws of the game, diagrams, the score of 364 games, 
together with 34 novel, instructive and ingenious ‘‘critical positions ’’. 
Cloth, gilt back and BIO. wre. cccccccce-s @eenaeseeeveeveoeeeveee @ ooeeee 1.50 


Spayth’s Draughts or Checkers for Beginners, This 


treatise was written by Henry Spayth, the celebrated player, and is by far 
the most complete and instructive elementary work on Draughts ever 
published. It is profusely illustrated with diagrams of ingenious strata- 
gems, curious positions and perplexing Problems and contains a great 
variety of interesting and instructive «+ames, progressively arranged and 
clearly explained with notes, so that the learner may easily comprehend 
them. ith the aid of this Manual a beginner may soon become a 
proficient in the game. Cloth, gilt BIO iseci cw vies bdeeecedacesecesee cts. 


Scattergood’s Game of Draughts, or Checkers Simplified 


and lained. With practical Diagrams and Illustrations, together 
with a Checker-Board, numbered and printed in red. Containing the 
Eighteen Standard Games, with over 200 of the best variations selected 
from various authors. with some never before published. By D. Scatter- 
good. Bound in cloth, with flexible COVERS - cocccescccescesesee 40 cts. 


CHESS AND CARD GAMES. 


Mortimer’s Chess Players’ Pocket-Book. A complete and 


handy Manual of all the known Openings and Gambits, witha thorough 
analysis of each, ites variations and defense, the more intricate of which 
are instructively carried out beyond theopening moves. By James 
Mortimer. The special feature of this work is the manner in which the 
notation is arranged in tabular form, by which greater perspicuity is 
gained for study, and so reduces the bulk thatit can easily be carried in 
the ket for ready reference. This book is emphatically endorsed by 
all © leading Choss Oritics. Cloth, pocket 8120... ....ccceseeeee SO cts. 


Gossip’s Chess-Players’ Text Book. It introduces a pre- 


liminary Game, elucidated step by step for the instruction of beginners. 
It gives a full and extended analysis of all the Openings and Gambits in 
Seay use, with illustrative Games analytically explained, and a num- 

of interesting End-Games and Strategic positions calculated to afford 
advanced players a more thorough insight into the intricacies of the 
Game. Bound in Cloth. 156 PAGE. ccccccsccccccccccccccccccccee dD cts. 


Marache’s Manual of Chess. Containing a description of the 


Board and Pieces, Chess Notation, Technical Terms, with 8 
illustrating them, Laws of the Game, Relative Value of Pieces, Prelimin- 
ary Games for beginners, Fifty Openings of Games, giving all the latest 
discoveries of Modern Masters, with the best games and copious notes; 
Twenty Endings of Games, showing easiest way of effecting checkmate ; 
Thirty-six ingenious Diagram Problems, and sixteen curious Chess Strata- 

ems, being one of the best Booksfor Beginners ever published. By N, 
aargrhie. und in cloth, gilt side..... @eeeeeeeeoeseseeeeeseneoe . 60 cts, 


Dick’s Hand-Book of Cribbage, Containing full directions 


for playing all the Varieties of the Game. and the Laws which govern 
them. This work is ENTIRELY NEW, and gives the correct method of play- 
ing the Six-Card, Five-Card, Two-Handed, Three-Handed, and Four-Handed 
Varieties of the Game, with instructive examples, showing clearly all the 
combinations of Hand, Crib, and Play, with a thorough investigation of 
long sequences in play, and the value of Hands. The Laws of the game 
have been carefnlly revised in accordance With the re usages of 
the present cime, and constitute a reliable authority 0n all points of the 
Game. 18mo., cloth, flexible.. Cees oesCeoveneeegeeceevaeese es aeee eens ..60 cts. 


Dick’s Hand-Book of Whist. Containing Pole’s and Clay’s 


Rules for playing the modern scientific game, the Club Rules of Whist, 
and twointeresting Double DammyProblems. Thisisa thorough treatise 
on the game of Whist, taken from ‘‘The American Hoyle ” which is the 
standard authority. It covers all the points and intricacies which arise in 
the game; including the acknowledged code of etiquette observed by the 
players, with Drayson’s remarks on Trumps, their use and abuse, and all 
the modern methods of signalling between partners..............85 cta, 


Pole on Whist; The Theory of the Modern Scientific Game 


of Whist. By William Pole, F. R. 8. This complete and exhaustive 
Treatise on the Game is in handy form for the pocket, aud affords lucid 
instructions at allstages of the gare for partners to play in combination 
for their best interests. 14th Edition.............. coc ccccncceccee OO CUS. 


The Game of Euchre. Containing the Game tersely described, 


valuable hints and advice to learners, the latest rules, and all necessary 
Girections for payne the Two-Handed, Three-Handed (or Out-Throat) 
and Four-Handed Games, Clearly explained, Vest pocket size....15 cts. 


ALBUM VERSES, ODD-FELLOWSHIP, &¢. 


Dick's Original Album Verses and Acrostics. Containing 
@ voluminous and varied collection of Original Verses written expressly 


Ape. Ay Aldums ; raphe aria re ie . 
; ccom, 1 cits ; 
Fo Accompany Bouquets ; de pany P ma sated ; 
For Wooden, Tin, Orystal, Silver and| For Valentines in General and all 
Golden Weddings ; Trades and Professions, 


It contains aleo Two Hundred and Eighteen Original Acrostio Verses, the 
initial letters of each verse forming a different Lady’s Christian name, 
the meaning and derivation of the name being appended to each. The 
primary object of this book is to furnish entirely fresh and unhackneyed 
matter for all who may be called upon to fill and adorn a page in a Lady’s 
Album ; but it contains also new and appropriate verses tosuit Birthday, 
Wedding, and all oth sr Anniversaries and Occasions to which verses of Com- 
soma or Congratulation are applicable. Paper covers..........50 cts. 

din Seal) CLOG 6 oo dissin Sas bow Fos obA WERK 5 Soe ned6CSh ee eho oS as RO ee cts. 


Sut Lovingood, Yarns spun by a ‘‘Nat’ral Born Durn’d Fool”, 


Warped and Wove for Public Wear, by George W. Harris, Ilustrated 
with eight fine full page engravings, from designs by Howard. It would be 
dificult, we think, to cram a larger amovatof pungent humor into 300 
than will be found in this really funny k. The Preface and 
cation are models of sly simplicity, and the 24 Sketches which follow 

are among the beat specimensof broad burlesque to which the genius of 
the ludicrous, for which the Southwest is so guished, has yet given 
b 12mo., CLOCD 5 ons Scesncs eo cses éscenwesecasennscacinecscicesices @ 50 


Dick’s Mysteries of the Hand; or, Palmistry made Easy. 
Translated, Abri and Arranged from the French Works of Desbarrolles, 
D’Arpentigny and De Para d’Hermes. The various lines and mounts on 
the palm of the hand, and the typical formation of the hand and fingers 
are all clearly explained and illustrated by diagrams. The meaning to be 
dedueed from the greater orless development of these mounts and lines 
(each of which has its own signification), also from the length, thickness 
and shape of the thumb and fingers, and from the mutual bearing they 
exercise on each other, is all distinctly explained. Complete facility for 
instant reference is insured by means of marginal notes by which any 
point of detall may be found and oonsulted at a glance. By means of 

book the hitherto occult mystery of Palmistry is made simple and 
easy, and the whole Art may be acquired without difficulty or delay. It 
is emphatically Palmistry a nutshell, and by its use, character and 
disposition can be discerned and probable future destiny foretold with 
surprising accuracy. Dlluminated paper oover..........c.ecee.e. 5O cts. 


Lola Montez’ Arts of Beauty; or, Secrets of a Lady’s 
Toilet, With Hints to Gentlemen on the Art of Fascinating. Lola Montez 
here explains all the Arta employed by the celebrated beauties and ladies 
in Paris and other cities of Europe, for the purpose of preserving their 
beauty and improving and developing their charms. The recipes are all 
clearly given, so that any person can understand them. Paper....25 cts. 


Lander’s Revised Work of Odd-Fellowship. Containing all 


the Lectures, complete, with Regulations for Opening, Conducting, and 
Closing a Lodge; together with forms of Initiation, Charges of the 


Various Officers, etc., with the Complete work in the following g 
’ Initiation ; First, or Pink Degree; nd, or Royal Blue 3 
or Scarlet . By Eowm F. DER, This hand-book of the Revised 


Work of the rege Sapa Order of Odd-Fellowship has been prepared in 
con try with the amendments and alterations adopted by the Sover- 
eign Grand Lodgeof Canada, September, 1880. 16mo, paper cover...25 cts, 


THEATRICALS, DIALOGUES AND TABLEAUX. 
Weldon’s Fancy Costumes. Containing complete instrue- 


tions how to make an immense variety of Historical, National.and Fancy 
Dresses ; giving minute details regarding the color and quantity of all the 
materials needed for each Costume, and illustrated with over fifty full 
page OCDGTAVIDGR. occ ccccvescccccccecccccevcscsccaces eeeoee @eoeeed 50-cts 


e 9 e e e 

Tony Denier’s Parlor Tableaux, or Living Pictures, Con- 
taining about eighty popular subjects, with plain directions for arranging 

' the stage, dressing room, lights, full description of costumes, duties of 
stage manager, properties and scenery pore’ and all the directions for 
getting them up. Among the contents there are nine tableaux for male 
and an equal number for female characters only. Everything is stated in a 
plain, simple manner, so that it will be easily understood; everything 
estyle or unnecessary show has been avoided. Price..........25 cts. 


es i} e e 
Tony Denier’s Secret of Performing Shadow Pantomimes. 
Showing how to get them up and howto act in them; with full and con- 
cise instructions and numerous illustrations. Also fulland complete de- 
scriptions of properties and costumes. Price... ..... ccc cceces st ClS, 


Pollard’s Artistic Tableaux. With Picturesque Diagrams 
and descriptions of Costumes. Text by Josephine Pollard; arrangement 
of Diagrams by Walter Satterlee. This excellent work gives all the nec- 
essary information in relation to the preparation of the stage, the dressing 
and grouping of the characters. and the method of arranging everything 
so as to produce the pre reffects. Itis furnished with descriptive dia- 
eo by an artist who has had large experience in the arrangement of 

bleanx. POP... ce cvccccecces @e@eeen0 oe eeaereseaeeeaee cocccccccccnc cD CS. 

Frost’s Book of Tableaux and Shadow Pantomimes. A 
collection of Tableaux Vivants and Shadow Pantomimes, with Stage in- 
structions for Costuming, Grouping, etc. 180 pages, paper covers.30 cts. 
Bound in Boards, with cloth back eeeee seawes sed enebecdesus vexe2ucee cts. 


Kavanangl ’s Humorous Dramas for School Exhibitions 
and Private Theatricals. Original and written expressly for School and 
Parlor performance. Paper..... Chistes Crew awe eae ee sates oescccccee OO CB. 


eee et geeesveneeeeeseeeeeoe eases breisig 6 6'b.o 6ce ee be ceawnececeeesesscOO Cla. 


Dick’s Diverting Dialogues. They are short, full of telling 
‘‘gituations,” introducing easy dialect characters, and present the least 
ble difficulties in scenery and costume to render them exceedingly 
attractive. Paper.........cescccccccsccscccce wa eiwieWe-wielda 0s voee DO cts, 
Boards. .cccescsvess eeeeSeseeee et sesseoneeoseese eeeeeeveees evccccccvece OO ClB. 


Dick’s Comic Dialogues. Eight of the Dialogues are for 


males only, requiring from two to six characters; the remaining pieces 
are for both sexes. They are all bright, witty, very entertaining. and 
full of droll and effective ‘‘situations,”’ 184 pages, paper........30 cts. 
Bound in DOards.....ccccccc-coccccceecs ebabaenteveswesss eneacesess Oe Cm 


Dick’s Dialogues and Monologues. Containing entirely or- 
iginal Dialogues, Monologues, Farces, etc., etc., expressly designed for 
parlor performance, full of humor and telling ‘‘situations,” and requiring 
the leaat possible preparation of Costumes and Scenery to make them 
thoroughly effective. 180 pages, PAPer....-..secsercscceccsceeee SO Cha. 


eee SSSSSeeeeFeeseSesesSeeeeeseosenne @eeeeteoeesee Se eee . cae ee cts. 


Dick’s Little Dialogues for Little People. Original and 
carefally selected Dialogues specially adapted for performance by young 
and quite young Children in Sunday School and other juvenile entertain- 
ments. Some of the Dialogues are exceedingly witty and effective; others 
are well suited for more serious occasions, and all of them entirely within 
the capabilities of small children.....c..ssecees ican ese aseeassesch Oo COs 


POPULAR HAND-BOOKS. 
Dick’s Home Made Candies; or, How to Make Candy in 


the Kitchen. Oontaining complete Directions for making ail the neweet 
and most delicious Cream Confections, with boiled syrup, or by the 
French method without boiling : also the best receipts for all the favor- 
ite Candies, Bon-bona, Glaces, Caramels, Taffy, etc., with perfectly 
harmless flavorings and colorings, including all the information for 
syrup-boiling, clarifying, and the use of utensils, necessary to insure the 
most successful results.... @evoeeeaeeoaeveeeeeeveoeeeCeeovees a osiad dia cete éelecg MeO cts. 


Confectioner’s Hand-Book. Giving plain and practical direc- 


tions for making Confectionery. Containing upward of three hundred 
Recipes, consisting of directions for making all sorts of Candies, Jellies, 
Comfits, Preserves, Sugar Boiling, Iced Liquors, Waters, Gum, Paste and 
Candy Ornaments, Syrups, Marmalades, Essences, Fruit, Pastes, Ice 
Creams, Icings, Meringues, Chocolates, etc,, etc. A complete Hand-Book 
of the Confectioner’s Art. Price.... cccrcccesecccescccccccccccc com CCS. 


The Amateur Trapper and Trap-Maker’s Guide. A com- 


lete and carefully prepared treatise on the art of Trapping, Snaring and 
etting. This comprehensive work is embellished with fifty engraved 
ustrations ; and these, together with the clear explanations which ac- 
company them, willenable anybody of moderate comprehension to make 
and set any of the traps described. Itulso gives the baits usually em- 
ployed by the most successful Hunters and Trappers, and exposes their 
secret methods of attracting and catching animals, birds, etc., with 
scarcely a possibility of failure. Large 16mo, paper..............50 cls 
Boards 


cece cen c eee cceceen ences ceteccecesececesccccecssecsesescsees VO cts. 


Rarey & Knowlson’s Complete Horse Tamer and Farrier. 


A New and Improved Edition, containing: Mr. Rarey's Whole Secret of 
Subdduing and Breaking Vicious Horses; His improved plan of Managing 
Young Colts, and Breaking them to the Saddle, to Harness and the Sulky; 
Rules for Selecting a Good Horse,and for Feeding Horses. Also theCom- 
plete Farrier or Horse Doctor; being the result of fifty years’ extensive 
practice of the author, John O. Knowlson, during his life an English Far- 
rierof high popularity ; containing the latest discoveries in the cure of 
Spavin. Illustrated with descriptive engravings. Boards, cloth. .50 cts. 


Holberton’s Art of Angling; or, How and Where to Catch 


Fish. A practical Hand-Book for learners in everything that pertains to 
the art of fishing with Rod and Reel. By Wakeman Holberton, Fully 
illustrated. It describes the special methods and appliances requisite to 
catch each variety of the finny tribe, and the most favorable localities to 
findthem; with practical hints on camping out, necessary outfit, and the 
best choice of apparatus and baits, etc. Cloth, flexible...........80 cts. 


The Amateur Printer ; or, Type-Setting at Home. A thor- 


ough and complete instructor for the amatenr in all-the details of the 
Printer’s Art, giving practical information in regard to type, ink, paper 
and all the implements requisite, with illustrated directions for using 
them in @ proper Manner, Paper.....ccccecscccvesccrsccesccscee De CCB, 


The Painter’s Hand-Book. A thorough Guide to all that 


pertains to internal and external plain and tasteful House-painting. It 
explains the nature of the pigments or materialsin general use, the best 
methods for their preparation and appliance,and theart of mixing colors 
to produce any desired tint or shade; with valuable receipts, hints and 
information to amateurs and oxperta.rrrse pee cocecercseeesere ee OO Ch 


POPULAR HAND-BOOKS. 


The Hunter and Angler. A handy Manual of Hunting, 
Trapping, and Angling with Valuable Hints in regard to Guns, Rods, Game, 
Fish, and Baits ; neluding instructions for the care and Medical Treatment 
of Dogs. It gives good advice in the choice of guns, rifles, and their neces- 
sary ammunition for the different purposes for which they are employed ; 
also a description of the dogs used for sporting, with their treatment in 
health and sickness, It includes advice and instructions for the use of fish- 
ing rods and their appurtenances, with the best flies and baits for attracting 
the various kinds of fishes. Also a description of the most reliable and suc- 
ceesful traps and snares for animals and birds, with appropriate baits. Tlus- 
trated. Large 16mo............ ieWenwee tessa ns igk'e weave a Gin edone 0% 25 ets. 


The Taxidermist’s Manual. Containing complete Instruc- 
tions in the Art of Taxidermy, with directions how to Prepare, Mount, and 
Preserve all kinds of Birds, Animals and Insects. By Graham Allen. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Large 16m0........cccccccccccccsecsoccccecs ...25 ets, 


H . The House of Wisdom, or Solomon’s House. 
correct narrative, in accordance with the latest changes made by au- 
thority, describing accurately the progress of a Candidate through the 
three Masonic Degrees of the Blue Lodge, and told in symbolic cipher 


for the guidance of the initiated. By A. Tylor. Ilustrated by Niagrams. 
Bound in leather, pocket-book style..... oe ee re re eee .00 


Roberts’ Ritual of the Knights of Pythias. The Re- 


vised Ritual for Subordinate Lodges adopted by the Supreme Lodge, 
August 29, 1822, Edited by Donglas Roberts. Diustrated by Dia 


It includes the Opening an Pace eae ; Official Visits ; and the 


Initiation into the Ranks of Page, uire, and Knight. 
Paper Covers. .......0cseeeees Ja igttarais soa wlacs srovcccecccccccceses OO CRBs 
BOUNG IN ClO ciesnncsseceessesvocctvcccwrcwersve eeeeeceens voeeeee B1200. 


Dick’s Speeches for Tiny Tots. Containing a selection 


of Pieces specie adapted for quite young and very small children, all 
easily memorized, and entirely within the scope of the smallest per- 
formers ; including short Epilogues and Speeches of Welcome for the 
opening and closing of a Children's Entertainment. 

PADEF-COVEIB i426 - iviesdicereie: Kase S6tee 6 adeearhasd ce becuwa tas 15 cts. 


Donovan's Science of Boxing, with Rules and Articles on 


Training, Generalship in the Ring, and kindred subjects. By Prof. Mike 
Donovan, ex-Middle-Weight Champion of America, and Instructor of 
Boxiug, New York Athletic Club. This work contains fifty-eight beau- 
tifully-executed half-tone illustrations of the Professor and a skilled 
antagonist, phot phed from the life, showing the exact position of - 
every movement described in the text, and furnishing a series of accurate 
object-lessons which completely replace personal instruction. 

Bound in cCloth........0.... cccesee coce coccceccccecs err ere $1.00 
Paper COVETS......65 cecoee o NG wesesecdeusae nee ‘ 


Wilson’s Book of Drills and Marches. All entirely new 


and original, specially adapted for young ladies_and youths at Church, 
Sundayuckooh acl other Entertainments. By B. M. Wilson. It con- 
tains over a dozen very attractive exhibition Marches and Drills, intro- 
ducing Song-movements, fantastic action, and brilliant combinations 
with telling effect. About an equal number are arranged for males only, 
for females only, or for both sexes combined, and the most of them may 
be qnite as successfully execnted by much younger performers. Profnse- 
4 itustrated by explanatory Diagrams. 
aper COVET reer eevtoor over CeHKH HOPG ede TTOr Eres Lrg OGHTHS? ereee 30 cts, 
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ACTING PLAYS 
+ 


15 cents each. 
MALE AND FEMALE CHARACTERS. 


The Billet Doux, How she tamed her father-in-law............ 4 
The Dutchman’s Ghost, Squelching a dunderhead Dutchman... 5 
The Obstinate Family; or, A Family Fix, Obstinacy cured. 3 
The Philopena; or, Jealousy, How she curedher jealovs husband 2 


sa A Household Fairy, How she got him and kept him........... ri 4 
A Kiss in the Dark, Kissing on the sly and the results........ 2 3 

fp All at Sea, A brilliant little comedy ....................0..000. 8 2 
A Medical Man, Blunders, deception and happiness............ 21 

sy An Eligible Situation, Love, burglary and bliss............... 4 6 
A Pair of Pigeons, Groundless jealousy cured ................. 1 1 

A Silent Protector, Ludicrous effects of a portrait............. 3 3 

a A Terrible Secret, A harmless hoax with roaring effects....... 2 2 
Betay Baker, A little plot for wife-cure .................0.00005 2 2 
Cinderella, Fairy-tale with songs and music ................... 8 6 
Fairly Taken in, Funny cure for jealousy ..................... 1 1 
Fireside Diplomacy, Cure for a henpecking wife .............. 2 2 
Freezing a Mother-in-law, An eccentric farce ............... 8 2 
From Punkin Ridge, A rascal unmasked, dialect characters .. 6 8 
His First Brief, Love-making accidentally; very bright........ 3 23 
Jumbo Jum, Introducing a funny blundering nigger ............ 7 3 
Love Under Obstacles, Practical parlor pantomime........... 8 3 
Money Makes the Man, Love triumphs over Avarice.......... 4 8 
Paddy Doyle; or, A Mutual Friend, Paddy is great ........ 42 
Pat’s Dilemma, The troubles of an Irish emigrant.............. 48 
Popping the Question, Everyone at cross-purposes........... 2 4 
Ten Nights in a Barroom, A great temperance drama........ 7 4 
That Rascal Pat, His troubles under two masters ............. 8 2 

1 

2 

8 

1 

The Rival Lodgers, Adapted from “Box & Cox”.............. 21 
The Stage-Struck Clerk, Innocence triumphs over guilt ...... 6 8 
The Student’s Frolic, Lots of funny situations ................ 3 3 
The Train to Mauro, Fussy old lady and terrible boy ......... 21 
“Wanted, A Young Lady,” “Diamond cut diamond,” nobodyhurt 2 1 
Who is Who? All tangled up at cross-purposes................ 3 3 
Won by Strategy, A farce full of absurdities .................. 3 1 
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ACTING PLAYS 


15 cents each. 


MALE CHARACTERS ONLY. 


A Most Unwarrantable Intrusion, How he won her......... 2 
An Army of Applicants, Dude, sport, bummer, Pat, etc....... 6 
A Spanking Legacy, A vendetta, with comical terrors......... 5 
A Sudden Arrival, Consternation and general rumpus ......... 7 
Furnished Apartments, Rival lodgers and fun...............- 5 
Jack of all Trades, Very funny cure for fickleness ............ 6 
My Next Door Neighbor, Character sketch ................-- 5 
Old Cronies, Character comedietta. Funny throughout oarashens 2 
Poisoned, Funny, but he didn’t die......... 6... ce see e eee eee eens 4 
The Musical Bore, The musical neighbor nuisance...........-. 3 
Two Gentlemen at Mivart’s, Strangers; rivals; adiscovery. 2 


FEMALE CHARACTERS ONLY. 


A Slight Mistake, Odd effects of a German lottery prize ticket 5 
5 
Slighted Treasures, Girlish jealousy and spite exposed...... Me 4 
The Duchess of Mansfeldt, Fun in a village ..............+-- 6 
NEGRO PLAYS. 
Barking Tp the Wrong Tree, A darkey sketch .............. 5 
Box and Cox, Negro version. Female part played by male..... 3 
Darkey Breach of Promise Case, Nigger mock trial......... 20 1 
De Trouble Pegins at Nine, Nigger interlude ............... 2 
Kerfoozlem; or, The Quack Doctor, Ludicrous nigger act . 3 
Never Mine de Why en Wharfo’, Darkey interlude ......... 21 
Nigger Boarding-House, Farce; female part played by male... 6 
The Stage-Struck Darkey, A female part played by male . 3 
The Virginia Mummy, Screaming nigger farce.............-- 6 1 
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READY RECKONERS AND LUMBER MEASURERS, 


Day’s American Ready-Reckoner. This Ready-Reckoner 


ig composed of Original Tables, which are positively correct, ha 
been revised in the most careful manner. It is a book of 192 pages, an 
embraces more matter than 500 paves of any other Keckoner. It con- 
tains: Tables for Rapid Calculations of Aggregate Values, Wages, Salaries, 
Board, Interest Money, etc.; Tables of Timber and Plank Measurement; 
Tables of Board and Log Measurement, and a great variety of Tables and 
useful calculations which it would be impossible to enumerate in an 
advertisement of this limited space. All the information in this valuable 
book is given in asimple manner, and is made so plain, that any person 
can useit at once without any previous study or loss of time. 


saeeccccescececec seca cee necc cesses cco ccceccesscesescccs sens SD CS, 


OUGEW rth oe oe asi ve ee nsare an Suee cca uecduesesdee ated: 27S etme 
Brisbane’s Golden Ready-Reckoner. Calculated in Dollars 


and Cents. Showing at once the amount or value of any number of ar 
ticles or quantity of goods, or any merchandise, either by gallon, quart 
pint, ounce, pound, quarter hundred, yard, foot, inch, bushel, etc., in an 
easy and plainmanner. Board..........cccoccccscccccccscccccee De CtB, 


Dick’s Log and Lumber Measurer. A complete.set of Tables, 


with full instructions for their use, showing at a glance the cubical con- 
tents of logs and the feet of inch-boards they contain by Doyle’s Rule, 
the measurement of timber of all kinds and dimensions, and all other 
necessary information for measuring and estimating the value of lumber 
according to present usages. It includes also asetal and practical Tables 
of Wages by the day, week, and month, and valuable statistical matter of 
interest to carpenters, builders, and the lumbertrade. All the tables are 
new, reliable, and proved correct. Boards.....ccccccccccccsccccee DO CB, 


Row’s Complete Fractional Ready Reckoner. For buying 


and selling any kind of merchcndise, giving the fractional parts ofa 
vound, yard, etc., from one-quarter to one thousand at any price from 
one-quarter of a cent to five dollars. 36mo, 232 pages. Boards....5@ cts. 


Row’'s National Wages Tables. Showing at a glance the 


amount of wages, from half an hour to sixty hours, at from $1 to $37 per 
week. Also from one-quarter of a day to four weeks, at $1 to $37 per 
week. By this book a large pay-roll can be made out in a few minutes, 
thus saving more time in making out one pay-roll than the cost of the 
book. 80 pages, HAIL DOUNGS 6s &o.0:06 654 sass bee bee d soweek eereercoe .60 cts. 


The Magicians Own Book; or, The Whole Art of Con- 


juring. Acomplete hand-book of Parlor Magic, containing over a thou- 
sand Optical, Chemical, Mechanical, Magnetic and Magical Experiments, 
Astonishing Sleightsand Subtleties, Celebrated Card Deceptions, Ingenioug 
Tricks with Numbers, curious and entertainiug Puzzles, the art of Secret 
Writing, together with all the most noted tricks of modern performers. 
Mlustrated with over 500 wood-cuts, 12mo, cloth, gilt..............@1.50 


The American Boy's Manual of Practical Mechanics. 


Prominent among the wide range of subjects embraced in this book are 
Carpentry and Carpenters’ Tools; Plain and Ornamental Turning in 
Woods, Metal, etc.; the construction of various model Steam Engines 
and Steamboats ; Boat and Canoe building, Telegraphy, and the various 
batteries employed ; Electrotyping, Dioramas, Sand Clocks, Glass Blow- 
ing and Gilding on Glass; Magic Lanterns, and Calcium Lights; Aquaria; 
Telescopes; Balloons, and Fireworks; and other useful and ornamental 
appliances. Profusely illustrated. 169 pages, 8vo, paper..........60 cts. 
Bound in cloth...esccves 0000000 eCC0S CONS om 000082 OOOO O Hence CoEeEe - - 81.08 


HUMOROUS BOOKS. 
Dr. Valentine’s Comic Lectures; or, Morsels of Mirth for 


the Melancholy. Containing Comic Lectnres on Heads, Faces, Noses 
and Mouths; Cumic Lectures on Animal Magnetism; Burlesque Speci- 
mens of Stump Eloquence ; Transactions of Learned Societies; Comical 
Delineation of Eccentric Characters; Amusing Colloquies and Mono- 
logues. With twelve portraits of Dr. Valentine in character......30 cts. 


Mrs. Partington’s Carpet-Bag of Fun. Containing the 


Quest Sayings of Mrs. Partington, and the Funny Doings of her remark- 
able Son Isaac. Also the most amusing collection extant of Playful Puns, 
Phunny Poems, Pleasing Prose, Popular Parodies, and Political Pasquin-~ 
“. ades, Rhymes Without Keason and Reason Without Rhymes, Anecdotes, 
’ Conundrums, Anagrams, etc. Illustrated. Paper..e.............30 cts, 


Yale College Scrapes; or, How the Boys Go it at New 


Haven. This is a book of 114 pages, containing accounts of all the famous 
*«Scrapes”’ and “ Sprees” of which students of Old Yale have been guilty 
for the last quarter Of & CONtUIY ........c. cece ercccccceccces cece este ChB, 


Chips From Uncle Sam’s Jack-Knife. Illustrated with over 


100 Comical Engravings, and ier aie a collection of over 500 Laugh- 
able Stories, Funny Adventures, Comic Poetry, Queer Conundrums, Ter- 
rific Punsand Sentimental Sentences.........cccasecccvcccsnccee tee ChB, 


Fox’s Ethiopian Comicalities. Containing Strange Sayings, 
Eccentric Doings, Burlesque Speeches, Laughable Drolleries and Funny 
Stories, by the celebrated Ethiopian Comedian Charles Fox..... --10 cts. 

Ned Turner’s Circus Joke Book. A collection of the best 


Jokes, Bon Mots, Repartees, Gems of Wit and Funny Sayings and Doings 
of the celebrated Equestrian Clown and Ethiopian Comedian, Ned 
Turmner.....cce eoevesenteonnnee eaeseeveesvesese @Peeaeseerevsevnsesererenorn 10 ots. 


Ned Turner’s Black Jokes. A collection of Funny Stories, 


Jokes and Conundrums, with Witty Sayings and Humorous Dialogues, aa 
given by Ned Turner..............0008 ccc eccccccncecsecsces ooeeeeO cts. 


Ned Turner’s Clown Joke Book. Containing the best Jokes 
and Gems of Wit, composed and delivered by Ned Turner.........10 cts. 


Charley White’s Joke Book. Containing a full exposé of all 
the most Laughable Jokes, Witticisms, etc., as told by the celebrated 
Ethiopian Comedian, Charles White..........ccccecscvccccscceessdO cts. 

Black Wit and Darky Conversations. . Containing laugh- 
able Anecdotes, Jokes and Darky ConversationS......c.e.eseseee. 40 ots. 


Broad Grins of the Laughing Philosopher. This book is 


full of the drollest and queerest incidents imaginable, interspersed with 
jokes, quaint sayings and funny pictures......... cap eNn Geese LO CEB, 


Very, Very Funny. Containing the Cream of the best funny 
things published in ‘‘Puck”, ‘“‘The Detroit Free Press,’’ ‘‘ Norristown 


Herald,” ‘“‘ Peck’s Sun,” “Texas Siftings,” ‘Arkansaw Traveler,” eto. 
No threadbare jokes, but everything fresh and profusely illustrated, 10cts, 


How to Speak in Public; or, the Art of Extempore Oratory. 


A valuable manual for those who desire to become ready off-hand 
speakers; containing clear directions how to arrange ideas logically and 
quickly, including examples of speeches delivered by some of the greateal 
orators. PAPOTs vecccccccvccsereceseesservecesscnnnenscvcccecseeseQe cts, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Reason Why of General Science. A carefal collection 


of some thousands o” Reasons for things which, though generally known, 
are imperfectly understood. It is a complete Encyclopedia of Science; and 
persons who have never had the advantage of a liberal education may, by 
the aid of this volume, acquire knowledye which the study of years onl 

wouid impart in the ordinary course. Cloth, illustrated...... $1.56 


Biblical Reason Why. A Handsome Book for Biblical Sta- 


dents, and a Guide to Family Scripture Readings. This work gives 1,434 
Reasons, founded upon the Bible, and assizned by the moet eminent 
Divines and Christian Philosopbers, for the great and all-absorbi 
events recorded in the History of the Bible, the Lite of our Saviour an 
the Acts of his Aposties. It will enable Sunday-school teachers to ex- 
plain most of the obscure and difficult passages that occur in the Scrip- 
tares. Cloth, gilt.... SCO eceeS SS ees Serevnse 1008 208 bvewee sawn .- $1.80 


The Reason Why of Natural History. An illustrated book 
of LA oa information on all matters relating to Birds, Beasts, Fishes, 
Reptiles, etc. It gives the Reasons for hundreds of interesting facta in 
connection with Zoology, and affords an immense amount of iustruction 
in the peculiar habits and instincts of the various orders of the Anima) 
Kingdom. Bound in cloth, gilt....... eeeoeoeaeeoeeeee eee eee seoneaesd --- S188 


Biblical Things not Generally Known. A collection of 
Facts, Notes and Information concerning much that is rare, quaint, 
curious, obscure and little known in relation to Biblical subjects. This 
work is complete in two volumes, the second volume containing the en- 
tire index to both. lzmo, cloth. Each volume...........sccccoe BILBO 


Dick’s Festival Reciter. Containing Original and Selected 
Pieces, Recitations, and Attractive Programmes, suitable for the Anniver- 
saries of the Fourth of July and Washington’s Birthday, including 
Memorial or Decoration Day, and the Festivals of Thanksgiving Day, 
Christmas, Easter, Arbor Day aud May Day. Paper covers......$3@ ets. 


Dick's Choice Pieces for Little Children. Containing 
Speeches and Recitations adapted for Children from four to ten years of 
age, including Prologues, Epilogues, and appropriate Pieces for Christmas, 
Arbor Day, and other Occasions. Paper covers....... ..........-h& 6ts. 


Little Lines for Little Speakers. A collection of Short and 
Easy Pieces for very young children; new, bright and effective. 
MOM, PAPEL COVET 0.0... ccccccccccccccnccecscccccces secs cerese ce Mee CLRe 

Briggs’ American Tanner. Containing improved quick 
methods for Tanning all kinds of light Skins, such as Sheep, Goat, Dog, 
Rabbit, Otter, Beaver, Mink, Muskrat, Wolf, Fox, etc., with or without the 
wool or fur; with hints how to cure skins, and color wool or fur. By N. 
R. Briggs ...... eb Big so olaivice s Gee owe e Ohana Ne Obes Chai ee CLE 


American Leads at Whist. A condensed Treatise abridged 
from the well-known work by “Cavendish,” explaining and elucidating 
the generally accepted modern methods of American Leads as applied to 
legitimate signaling between partners during the progress of the game. 

ustrated with Diagrams. Vest pocket s8iz0..........ccccrecee AS OCB, 


Ginch. A thorough hand-book of the game of ‘‘ Cinch ”’ or 


High-Five, containing the correct method of playing and the Laws which 
govern it; compiled from the best and most reliable authorities by 
* Trumps”’....-cces» eore ve COP e renege e?® OOO ore recreregeceseere BOCES, 


BANJO AND BALL-ROOM GUIDES. 
Dick’s Quadrille Call-Book and Ball-Room Prompter. 


New EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. The former issue of this popular 
book has meen so revised and modernized as to make this edition virtually 
a@ new work. 

In the Square Dances, the tabulated form for the guidance of the 
Leader in Calling the Figures, which crignaled with this book, has been 
adhered to, with full directions, thoroughly explained, for performing the 
Plain Quadrille, the Prince Imperial, Harlequin, Irish, Ladies’ Own, Sur- 
prise, irie Queen, Parisian Varieties, Waltz, and London Polka Quad- 
rilles, including the Fancy Figures of the Basket, Sociable, Star, March, 
Jig, Cheat, Nine- Pin, Gavotte, and Minuet Varieties; aleo the Saratoga, 
Tuxedo, Royal, and Waltz Lancers; the Plain and Waltz Caledonians, 
and all the popular Contra Dances. 

Inthe Round Dances, a special feature of this edition consists of the in- 
troduction of the Dodworth and other newest methods of teaching the 
steps of the waltz, etc., 80 thoroughly illustrated by diagrams that they 
can be perfectly mastered without the need of personal instruction, In 
this manner are clearly described the Waltz, Galop, the Plain, Glide, and 
Heel-and-Toe Polkas, Military Schottische, New Varsovianna, the Yorke, 
Caprice, Berlin, and Minuet. 

he ‘* German” introduces over One Hundred of the newest and most 
popular Figures, fully described, and conveniently grouped for ready 
reference. 

Every information in regard to the observance of Ball-Room Etiquette, 
duties of Leaders, and general instruction is fully and clearly given. 
Paper COVETS .....cccccceces ai wve-ea Sibi wipe Bde dws Sd wie ee eaeG aw eweees 50 ects. 
Bound in boards eevee eeseeeeeeoeeeeeeaseeeeeeeeaneeeeeveveeeeeeseoeaeeee 75 cts. 


How to Lead the German. A perfect Guide for the suc- 
cessful performance of this popular dance, giving full instructions to the 
Leader what to do and how to do it, assisting him by a detailed descrip- 
tion of over a hundred of the newest and most attractive Figures now in 
vogue. Very acceptable for adoption as a Favor. 

Crushed buckranm, vilt top, deckel edge........ccccecccceececes 75 cts. 


Frank Converse’s Complete Banjo Instructor Without a 


Master. peg a choice collection of Banjo Solos and Hornpipes, 
Walk Arounds, Reels and Jigs, Songs and Banjo Stories, progressively 
arranged and plainly explained, enabling the learner to become a proficient 
banjoist without the aid of a teacher. The necessary explanations accom- 
pany each tune, and are placed under the notes on each page. 

The Instructor is illustrated with diagrams and explanatory gore 
B. co ccccves ee @ee eeeever Le ee ee Oe ee eo ey @eeeeseveeeeen cts. 


The Banjo, and How to Play it. Containing in addition to 
the elementary studies a choice collection of Polkas, Waltzes, Solos, 
Shottisches, Songs, Hornpipes, Jigs, Reels, etc., with full explanations 
of both the ‘‘Banjo”’’ and “‘Guitar’’ styles of execution, and designed to 
impart a complete knowledge of the art of playing the Banjo practically, 
without the aid of a teacher. By Frank B. Converse. 
16mo, bound in boards, cloth back............. .... coseses, »e 5O Cts. 


Hallowe’en and How to Celebrate it. Containing sug- 
gesnons for Hallowe'en parties, quaint notes of invitation, hints for 
ecorating the rooms, and for befitting forms and ceremonies, and games 
including the Hallowe’en Fortune Teller, furnishing abundant material 
for Hallowe'en entertainments. ..... er eorrer tr rere cooeee 5O Ct. 


Hillgrove’s Ball-Room Guide and Complete Dancing 
Master. Illustrated with 176 descriptive Engravings and Di-crams, By 
Thos. Hillgrove, Professor of Dancing. 
16mo, bound in boards, cloth back.........c.ccesccccseees woe. - 05 Chm, 


GYMNASTICS, CALISTHENICS AND TRAINING. 
Alexander's Calisthenics and Musical Drill for Little Chil- 


dren. Oontaining Fifty-nine Exercises, with numerous variations, in- 
troducing sion oa Calisthenics and Swimming Motions, Ring, Skipping 
and Marching Exercises, profusely illustrated, with Piano Music for every 
movement. A complete work on Recreative Calisthenics for young chil- 
dren and Primary School Classes. By A. Alexander, Professor of Calis- 
thenics and Gymnastic&. Paneer. .cccccccccsccccccccccccescccecscs tee CY 


Cruden’s Calisthenic Training and Musical Drill. A Sys. 
tem of Physical Exercises as an aid to Teachers in Class Training. By 
George Oruden, A, M. 

This work contains complete instructions in Military Marching, Dumb 
Bell. and Indian Club Exercises; including Musical Drill in Free Gymnas 
tics, Dumb-Be}l and Bar-Bell Exercises and Hoop Drill, with explanatory; 
illustrations and Piano Music for every movement. Boards......50 cts. 


Maclaren’s Training in Theory and Practice. A Hand. 


book of for all athletic exercises in accordance with the ac- 
cepted modern theories and methods. It shows conclusively the errors 
and risks of the old styles of , and gives the most thorough ways 


of developing in the highest degree the muscular vigor, full respiration, 
and physical endurance which is indispensable to success in all athletic 
exercises and competitive exhibitions of strength, speed and skill, By 
Archibald Maclaren, Professor of Gymnastics of the Oxford University 
Gymnasium, England. Pape. ccccccceccses SOSSCHOHOSHOSCCOSC HCC EOCHECE &0 cts. 


Dick's Art of Gymnastics, Containing practical and pro- 


gressive exercises applicable to all the Pelnsigel apparatus of a well- 
appointed Gymnasium. Profnsely illustrated. is work conveys plain 
and thoro instruction in the exercises and evolutions taught i 
leading Professore of Gymnastics, so that proficiency may be attained, 
even without the aid of a Teacher. It also offers to Toncbers ees 
arranged systematic course for their guidance, Cloth...........-@1.00. 


Dick’s Dumb-Bell and Indian Club Exercises, Containing 


cal and five instructions in the use of Dumb-Bells, Bar. 
and Iudian Clubs, [lustrated with« .ta showing every position 
and motion of the body and limba, Paper.....ccccc-cccccccccocected Cts. 


The Laws of Athletics. How to Preserve and Improve 


Health, Strength and Beanty; and to Correct Personal Defects caused by 
Want of Physical Exercise. How to Train for Walking, Running, Row- 
ing, etc., with the Systems of the Champion Athletes of the World. In- 
cluding the Latest Laws of all Athletic Games and How to Play Them. 
By William Wood, Professor of Gymnastics. Paper.ces coccceeee- 2 CtB, 


Athletic Sports for Boys. Containing complete instructions 


in the men. mgr eon of pea res phbeprmeny Sane: ne 
Horsemanship, ng, gling, Fencing and Broadswo 
Dilustrated with 104 wide ere eek cta. 


e @ @ . eo @ 
Dick's Art of Bowling ; or, Bowler'’s Guide: Giving the 
eorrect method of playing, keeping the score, and the latest Rules which 
vern the American and German Games, Witl their most popular 
ariations, including also the latest Regulatioas adopted in Match Games 
andTournaments. Fullyillustrated with Diagrams, &c., explaining the are 
rangement of the Pins, and correct methods of keeping thogames. 25 cts, 


PHONOGRAPHY AND BOOK-KEEPING. 


Pitman’s Phonographic Teacher. A Practical Guide to 


Phonography or Phonetic Short-Hand. By Isaac Pitman. New edition 
revised and improved. This is acknowledged to bethe best and most 
practical system of Short-Hand, and this work is the only original, 
thorough and reliable one of that system, which presents the fewest 
difficulties and the widest resources, entirely dispensing with the aid of a 
Teacher: and, although every system involves patience, perseverance and 
steady practice, Pitman’s method ensures a wore speedy acquisition of 
fluency and rapidity than any Other..........ssccee coceccecccrers 20 cts, 


Key to the Phonographic Teacher. An efficient aid to the 


learner in practicing and applying Pitman’s Method of Short-hand, with 
exercises and explamationS. ........ccsccccccccccsccccces cocccceeee @Octs. 


Pitman’s Manual of Phonography. Containing a complete 
exposition of the system of Phonetic Short-hand, with numerous short- 
hand examples interspersed with the text, and exercises in reading. This 
Manual of Isaac Pitman’s System, which is now being introduced as the 
Text-Book of Phonography in our educational institutions, has been re- 
vised and corrected, year after year, by its inventor, and is now presented 
in its latest and fullest perfection. Its pre-eminence is endorsed by the 
fact that ita sales have already reached 650,000. 

Convenient pocket size.... eseeoeeoeeoee ee oe eeeeeeeese Por | | | cts, 


Key to the Exercises in Pitman’s Manual. A great help 


for students... .ccccccccesccccvccecs eeeoeeoeoee ise Weleees sesece vase cesses eOcts. 


Pitman’s Phonographic Reporter; or, Reporter's Com- 
anion: An adaptation of Pitman’s System to verbatim reporting. By 
Peaac Pitman. By the introduction of easily-acquired Phraseograms, 
Logograms, and other simple devices, time and labor are saved to such aa 
extent that Reporters are enabled to keep pace with the most fluent 
speakers, and render accurate and verbatim reports, without elisions or 
condensation. This is the latest and crowning addition to the Phons- 
graphic art, and brings it up to the greatest practical perfection. Latest 
Edition, bound in DOGQIAES 3 66 6. c:8.66.00'n 0: oo w'0ce'w 0000's 0.000 60 0:8 000-86 102-80 cts, 


The Young Reporter; or, how to Write Shorthand. In- 


tended to afford thorough instructions to those who have not the assist- 
ance of an Oral Teacher. By the aid of this work, and the explanatory 
examples which are given as exercises, any person of ordinary intelligence 
may learn to write Shorthand, and report Speeches and Sermons ina 
short time, Boal Gvissccdwesceeveceecscus eeeeeoe heéeeeseeessosiOe cts. 


Odell’s System of Short-Hand. (Taylor Improved.) By which 


the method of taking down sermons, lectures, trials, speeches, etc., may be 
easily acquired, without the aid of a master. By this plan the difficulties 
of mastering this useful art are very much lessened, and the time re- 
quired to attain proficiency reduced to the least possible limits. ..25 cts. 


Day’s Book-Keeping Without a Master. Containing the 


Rudiments of Book-keeping in Single and Double Entry, together with the 
proper Forms and Rules for opening and keeping condensed and general 
Accounts, This work is printed in a beautiful script type, and com- 

bines the advantages of a handsome atyle of writing with its very simple 
and easily understood lessons in Book-keeping. The several pages have 
explanations at the bottom, in small type, to assist the learner. Asa pat- 
tern for opening book accounts it is especially valuable—particularly for 

‘ those who are not well posted in Che art. srercrveevecesccveccecscccSO CEB, 


FREEMASONRY. 


Allyn’s Ritual of Freemasonry. Containing a complete Key 
to the following Degrees: Degree of Entered Apprentice; Degree of Fel- 
lowOCraft; Degree of Master Mason; Degree of Mark Master; Degree of 
Past Master; Degree of Excellent Master; Degree of Royal Arch ; Royal 
Arch Chapter ; Degree of Royal Master ; Degree of Select Master; Degree 
of Super-Excellent Master; of Ark and Dove: 1 ee of Knights 
of Constantinople; Degree of Secret Monitor ; Degree of Heroine of Jeri- 
cho; Degree of Knights of Three s; Mediterranean Pass; Order of 

ts of the Red Cross; Order of ghts Templar and Knights of 
Malta; Knights of the Christian Mark, and Guards of the Conclave; 
Knights of the Holy Sepulchre; The Holy and Thrice Illustrious Order of 
the Cross; Secret Master; Perfect Master; Intimate Secretary: Provost 
and Judge; Intendant of the Buildings, or Master in Israel; Elected 

ts of Nine; Elected Grand Master; Sublime Knights Elected; 
Grand Master Architect; Knights of the Ninth Arch; Grand Elect Pec- 
fect and Sublime Mason. Illustrated with 38 copper-plate engravings ; to 
which is added, a Key tothe Phi Beta Kappa, Orange, and Odd Fellows So- 
Cleties. By Avery Allyn, K. RB O. K.T. K. M., etc. 12mo, cloth..@5.00 


6s s 

Lester’s “Look to the East.” (Webb Work.) A Ritual of 
the First Three Deyrees of Masonry. Containing the complete work of the 
Entered Apprentice, Fellow Craft, and Master Mason’s and the 
Entire Ceremonies of Initiating Passing and Raising Candidates, Lectures, 
etc., all Ritually and Monitorially Complete. Edited by Kalph P. Lester. 
Bound in cloth..... Ce ee Cee eee ee ee ee eo ey @eeeeeees eeBee eevee $2.00 
@.@CeOCeree eee e 8 088 2.50 


More Light. An entirely new Manual, in accordance with 
the latest usages, of the Three Symbolic Degrees of Entered Apprentice, 
Fellow Craft, and Master Mazon, with the Ritual, Initiation, Lectures, 
Charges, and Symbolism in each Degree. All esoteric matter omitted. 
Bound in cloth eeeeeCseesve sear @.e@e * een ne renee 1) PF (| | 
Leather tucks (pocket-book StYlE} ins ceenwa det oeeseeeveecesseseses SO0OO 


Dancan’s Masonic Ritual and Monitor; or, Guide to the 

Three Symbolic Degrees of the Ancient York Rite, Entered Apprentice, Fellow 

and Master Mason. And tothe Degreesof Mark Master, Past Master, 

Most excellent Master, and the Royal Arch. By Malcolm C. Duncan. Ex- 

lained and Interpreted by copious Notes and numerous Engravings. 

is a valuable book for the Fraternity, containing, as it does, the 
Modern “Work” of the order. No Mason should be without it. 

Bound in clothes s<ss06 veseesesacsa tosses. said eee era wsecesee B2.50 

Leather tucks (pocket-book style) with gilt edges.............0.6... 3.00 


Duncan’s Rituale der Freimaurerei. A Guide, in the German 


lan to the Three Symbolic Degrees of the Ancient York Rite. 
Dieses Werk ist geschrieben, um den jungern Mitglieder des Ordens einen 
Teitfaden an die Hand zu geben, und gibteine genaue Beschreibung aller 
in der Arbett gebrauchHchen Ceremonien, Zeichen, Worte, Griffe, u.s.w. 
Leather tucks (pocket- book style), gilt edges.... @eeeesoe ececcccesce GeO 


Richardson’s Monitor of Freemasonry. A complete Guide 


tothe various Ceremonies and Routine in Freemasons’ Lodges, Chapters, 
Zncampments, Hierarchies, etc., in all the Degrees, whether Modern, An- 
cient, Ineffable, Philosophical or Historical. Containing, also, the Lec- 
tures, Addresses, Charges, Signs, Tokens, Grips, Passwords, Regalias and 
Jewels in each Degree. Profusely illustrated with Explanatory ve 
ings, Plans of the interior of Lodges, etc. Paper covers...........7 ¥: 
Bound in gilt........0-% @eeeeaeeneoeeves S@eeeseeeveeeoestcgoeseseeeeeeeeoeene 1. 
Bound in leather tucks (pocket-book BtYlO). crcvecccsccccsccscveres 


BOOKS ON CARDS AND OTHER GAMES, — 
The American Hoyle; or, Gentleman's Hand-Book of 


es, By “Trumps”. is work has long since been accorded the 
‘position of an exclusive authority on games played in America. The ¥Frr- 
TEENTH EDITION, now issued, newly arranged, in new type, contains all 

’ the latest novelties, as well as the recent changes in games already.in 
vogue, profusely illustrated. Among the new games introduced in this 
edition are Rubicon Piquet, Rubicon Bézique, Grabouche, Solo Whist, 
Cayenne Whist, Domino Whist, Cinch or High Five, Baccarat Banque and 
Baccarat Chemin de Fer, etc. In the game of Whist, the new features are 
“*Cavendish’s’’ rules for play, with best leads, and a critical examination 
of the system of '‘American Leads”, elucidated by card illustrations; 
also, the mode of procedure in Duplicate Whist. The various games of 
Billiards and Pool, with the rules adopted in matches and tournaments, 
are inserted by permission of the Brunswick- Balke-Collender Company. 
The work also includes an exposition of the Doctrine of Chances, 
Library Edition, 614 pages, 12 mo. cloth.... SOoLeOSOOCSHS OOH FCHEKE -- 81.50 
A cheaper edition, 16 M0. in paper COVOLrS .coe SCCOKHOSAESHSSHLEOEEOSOSEE .50 ets. 


Bound in Doards...cccccccccceceseccvcce COoreccsesence secessecesee 5 cts. 


Hoyle’sGames, By “Trumps”, A complete Manual of the 
gamesof skilland chance as paved in America, and an acknowledged 
“arbiter on all disputed points”; thoroughly revised and corrected in 
accordance with the latest and best authorities. It contains the modern 
Jaws and complete instructions for the games of Chess, Draughts, Dom- 
inoes, Dice, Backgammon, and Billiards, as well as the games with cards 
at present in vogue, including Baccarat, Duplicate Whist, Cayenne Whist, 
Hearts, Grabouche, Newmarket, Solo Whist, Cinch or High Five, eto. 
Profusely illustrated. 16 mo, 514 pages, Cloth..c.cccscoccccccccee Ql. 25 
Boun AT DOBTOG 6ikcooia skew as086 664 6ebes 0abes Cds ewe cetuaeeevasees cta, 


PBPET COVETS. 000 cceccccccccccccs cccccccesccvccccccccncccccescccs oc CS, 


*“‘Tramps” New Card Games, Containing correct method 
and rules for playing the games of Hearts, Boodle, New Market, Five and 
| Nine or Domino- t, Solo, and Cayenne Whist. Paper covers...25 cts, 


Dick’s Games of Patience; or Solitaire with Cards, Con- 
taining Sixty-four Games. Illustrated with fifty explanatory full-page 
Tableaux. This treatise on Solitaire embraces a number of new ana 
original Games of Patience in favor with the most experienced playera* 
Each game is carefully and iucidly described, with the rules to be observed 
and hints as to the best means of success in play. The Tableaux furnish 
efficient aid in rendering each game easily comprehensible. Quarto, 143 
Bs ri Board cover eeeere @eeeeeiases O08 oe@.@eteeeeeere e e@esvneeoeeo 75 cts. 
0 1.00 


De ivors viewers e @eeeeeeeeoe @ee COC SLES HETeeenee ee 


Dick’s Games of Patience ; or Solitaire with Cards ; Second 
Series. Containing all the new Games of Patience, fully 
illustrated with explanatory Tableaux; uniform with the above. Board 
COVED. Sascccsccdseceeecassns gnnearacs wieae Ccceccccccccsccocccsese he CEM 


CIODH, 6 coiccssc00scese eee ae @eese eF FSSC eFeosSeSeteese sH®eoG stave e@ 


Parlor Tricks with Cards. Containing explanations of all the 
Tricks and Deceptions with playing Cards ever invented. The whole 
illustrated and made plain and easy with 70 engravings. Paper..30 cts. 
Bound in boards, with cloth back......cccccscsccccces covccccccs DP ChBe 


Dick’s Art of Bowling; or, Bowler’s Guide. Giving the 
correct method of playing, keeping the score, and the latest rules which 
the American and German Games, and their most popular varia- 

Ons enero the Regulations adopted in Matches and Tournaments, 
 ilustra: @eeeoosesceesereesveoeseseo icecue bd Wavcehe eee sib iasiee ae cts, 


ETIQUETTE AND PARLOR MAGIC. 
Frost’s American Etiquette; ‘or, Laws of Good Society. 


A condensed but thorough treatise on Etiquette and its Usages in Amer- 
ica. Containing plain and reliable directions for correct deportment in 
every situation and under all circumstances in life, including special 
directions and instructions on the following subjects :— 


Dimmer Company and Invitations ; Weddings, Baptisms and Funerals ; 
Visiting, and Visiling Cards, Church and Places of Amusement ; 
Traveling, Riding and Driving ; Introductions and Letters of Intro- 


Balls, Morning and Evening Parties ; duction ; 

Calls, Conversation and Street Eti- | Children, Hotel, and Card Table; 
quette ; Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Toilet ; 

Satutes and Salutations ; Letter Writing and Servants. 


‘BESIDES ONE HUNDRED UNCLASSIFIED LAWS APPLICABLE TO ALL OOCASIONS. 
Paper covers...... @eneeeGeaneve @oeeeoee enone @eeeeoveeeve 30 cts. 


Martine’s Hand-Book of Etiquette and Guide to True 


Politeness. Containing clear and comprehensive directions for correct 
manners, converaation, dress, introductions, rules for good behavior at 
Dinner Parties and the Table, with the Etiquette of the Ball and Assembly 
Room, Evening Parties, and the usages to be observed when visiting or 
receiving calls ; Deportment in the street and when traveling. To which 
is added the Etiquette of Courtship, Marriage, and fifty-six rules to be 
observed in general society. Bound in boards. .....cccccesceseses 50 cts. 

Bound in cloth, gilt sides, eC SF eee OF SSOKSSCHR BOSE SHB eFeee @eeapece 48 cts. 


How to Shine in Society ; or, The Science of Conversation. 


Containing the principles, laws and general usages of polite society, in- 
cluding easily applied hints and directions for commencing and sustaining 
an agreeable conversation, and for choosing topics appropriate to the 
time, place and company, thus affording immense assistance to the bash- 
ful and dififident. 16mo. PAPEL COVETB. occ cceesccccccvccceccecees Oe cts. 


How to Behave; or, The Spirit of Etiquette. A Guide to 


Polite Society, for Ladies and Gentlemen; containing rules for good 
behavior at the dinner table, in tae parlor, and in the street; with im- 
portant hints on introduction, conversation, eC... ...see.ccesees kD ChB, 


The Fireside Magician; or, The Art of Natural Magic 
Made Easy, Being a scientific explanation of Legerdemain, Recreative 
Chemistry, Diversion with Cards, and of all the mysteries of Mechanical 
Magic, comprising two hundred and fifty interesting mental and physical 
recreations, with explanatory engravings. Paper...........0.....d0 cts, 
Bound in boards, cloth it) ee ee erm errs |] cts. 


The Parlor Magician; or, One Hundred Tricks for the 


Drawing Room. Containing an extensive and miscellaneous collection 
of Conjuring, embracing : Tricks with Dice, Dominoes and Cards; Tricks 
with Ribbons, Rings and Fruit; Tricks with Coin, Handkerchiefs and 
Balls, etc. The whole illustrated with 121 engravings. Paper....30 cts. 
Bound in boards with cloth back... -@@eee odio sb:00iss eee cb onseeeecss cs OO ChB, 


Morgan’s Freemasonry Exposed and Explained. Showing 


the Origin, History and Nature of Masonry, and containing a Key toall 
the Degrees of Freemasonry. Giving a clear and correct view of the man- 
aer of conferring the different degrees, as practiced in all Lodges..25 ete, 


’ MINSTREL JOKES AND STUMP SPEECHES. 
Dick’s Stump Speeches and Minstrel Jokes, Containing 


Short and side-splitting Negro Acts and Furces, Eccentric Sketches, Stump 
Speeches, Darkey Lectures, End-Men’s Jokes and Gags, Burlesque Ser- 
mons, Funny Dialogues, and viet Acgoar 4 necessary for a series of first-class 
Minstrel Entertainments; including the latest excruciations of modern 
N Minstrelsy, and a number of startling originalities, risible rib- 
ticklers and hysterical button-starters, Paper. .ccccccccccccecses SO Cts, 
Boundin boards, cloth back.... eeeeeaeneoe bcbeewseebiesesisssceori Oe cts. 


Dick’s Ethiopian Scenes, Variety Sketches and Stump 
' Speeches. Containing an inexhaustible collection of End-Men’s Jokes, 
Negro Interludes and Farces; Dialect Sketches and Eccentricitics ; 


d 
Fresh Dialogues for Interlocutor and | Dialogues and Repartee for Interlocutor 
Bowe; and Bones ; 
New Stump Speeches ; Quaint Burlesque Sermons ; 
Humorous Lectures ; Jokés, Quips and Gags. 


Paper covers.. 00S FOOSE FHSS HHHHHH KEE OHHH HOST HH AOHH OE EOOr OF 220-30 cts. 
Bound in boards, cloth Dack....ccccccssccctcccccvcscece occccc eee OO cts. 


Tambo’s End-Men’s Minstrel Gags. Oontaining some of the 


best jokes and repartees of the most celebrated ‘‘ burnt cork’’ performers 
of our day. Tambo and Bones in all sorts and manner of scrapes. Also 
containing a rich collection of Darkey Dialogues, Sketches, Plantation 
Scenes, Eccentric Doings, Humorous Lectures, Laughable Interludes, 
Burlesque Stump Speeches, Mirth-provoking Witticisms, Conundrums, 
Yarns, Plantation Songs and Dances, etc., etc. Everything new and rich. 
Paper covers....- @eeeese @ @eseeeeee Viaie:yb bo ewib wba pale aleeib 60 00 waves ee bbe C66. 
Bound in boards, cloth bac. eeeceeoeeeoeosee CEC SEOHE CEE Sr errs 1, | cts. 


Brudder Bones’ Book of Stump Speeches and Burlesque 
Orations. Alsocontaining Humorous Lectures, Ethiopian Dialogues, Plan- 
tation Scenes, Negro Farces and Burlesques, Laughable Interludes and 
Comic Recitations, interspersed with Dutch, Irish, French and Yankee 
Stories. This book contains some of the best hits and mirth-provoking 
jokes and repartees of the most celebrated End-Men of the day. 

Paper covers. PricO oc oceiesevesnewcas we'6 00:5 6 60:6 6 be Sebieceseeesceer ae cts, 
Bound in boards, cloth back... cccccscc:cccccccccscessccscsceses OO Cts. 


Howard’s Book of Conundrums and Riddles. Containing 


over 1,200 of the best Conundrums, Riddles, Enigmas, Ingenious Catches 
and Amusing Sells ever invented. This splendid collection of curious 
paradoxes will afford the material for a never-ending feast of fun and 
amusement. Any person, withthe assistance of this book, may take the 
lead in entertaining a company, and keep them in roars of laughter for 
hours together, Paper COVErS ....cccecccsccccccccccccccces cscs cc DOD CUB, 
Bound in boards, cluth back ©08F ©8C8OSH SGOEEHOHRaAOFe OF ieésveeeéereesOO cts. 


Rowan’s Riddles and Conundrums, A very choice gathering 
of Ancient, Modern, and quite recent Riddles and Conundrums, quain 
arranged, for amusement and merriment on opportune occasions. 
first-rate pocket companion for Picnics and Winter Evenings. ....15 cts. 


Dick’s Dramatic Reciter. A choice and carefully selected 
collection of popular and effective favorite pieces in prose and verse, 
humorous, serious, patriotic aud pathetic, for recitation and_public 
PAGIOGS 6 66:56:60 008 eds avcdcan ervwscs il ean Cae Dues aed ine Vote ae 15 cts. 


Dick’s Juvenile Speaker. Containing original and selected 
speeches for boys an girle and quite young children, in prose and verse, 
pets memorized, and suitable for school and other young people's 
exhi IONS. ss.weescecees FeOCOCSHeHSHTCAFOFS SOHO HO eC SEF eH OEE ecivecel 5 cts. 


GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS, 
Dick’s Parlor Exhibitions, and How to Make them Sue- 


cessful. Containing complete and detailed directions for preparing and 
arranging Parlor Exhibitions and Amateur Performances. It includes: 


Tableauz Vivants. Popular Ballads illustrated by appro- 
Living Statuary. ades of all kinds, 

Dame History's Peep Show. Parlor Pantomimes. 

Shadow Pantomimes. Punch and Judy. 


AND FIFTY OTHER DIVERTING PARLOR PASTIMES AND AMUSEMENTS. 

It contains also a full Oatalogue of the Celebrated “ ArT Exurerrion,” and 
& practical treatise on the wonderful Scrence or SEcorD-SicuT. 

This work is thoro practical and gives the fullest instructions for pre- 
and lighting the stage, the construction of the FRAMES FOR LIVING 
RTRAITS, and shows how each performance can be presented with oom- 
lete succees. It is illustrated with numerous engravings explaining the 
xt. 150 PAGOG, PAPEE. oe cecccccscccccccccccccccccscece csesecces cta. 


Dick’s One Hundred Amusements for Evening Parties, 


cnics and Social Gatherings. This book is full of Original Novelties. 
Witty Hxanaplos, showing how each may be tost successfully played, 
ples, showing how each may most su la. 
Surpassing Tricks, easy of performance. Musical and other Aapcbor 
selis. A variety of new and ingenious puzzlea, Oomical illusions, fully 
described. These paket | and gro ue illusions, are very startling 
in their effecte, and present little or no culty in their preparation. 
ALSO A NEW VERSION OF THE OEKLEBRATED ‘‘MES. JARLEY'S WAX WORKS", 


Hlustrated by sixty fine wood enzravings. Paper... cccccocecceces DO CUB 


The Book of Fireside Games. Containing an explanation ofa 
variety of Witty, Rollicking, Entertaining and Innocent Games and Amus- 
ing Forfeits, suited to the Family Circle as a Recreation. This book is just 
the thing for social gatherings, parties and picnics. Paper covers.30 cts. 


The Book of 500 Curious Puzzles. A collection of Curious 


Puzzles and Paradoxes, Deceptions in Numbers, Amusing Tricks in 
Geometry ; illustrated with a great variety of engravings. Paper..30 cts. 


How to Amuse an Evening Party. ACompletecollection of 
Home Recreations. Profusely Illustrated with over Two Hundred fine 
wood-euts, containing Round Gamesand Forfeit Games, Parlor cand 
Curious Puzzles, Comic Diversions and Parlor Tricks, Scientific rea- 
tions and Evening Amusements. Paper.....ee. @eeeaneveeneee cccceeeO cts. 


Book of Riddles and 500 Home Amusements. Containing 
a curious collection of Riddles, Charades and Enigmas; Rebuses, Ana- 
and Transpositions'; Conundrums and Amusing Puzzles: Recrea- 
ons in Arithmetic, and Queer Sleights, and numerous other Entertaining 
Amusements. Illustrated with 60 engravings. Paper............30 cts. 
e*, Any of the above may be had bound in boards. Price 50 cts. 


The Secret Out; or 1,000 Tricks with Cards, and Other 


Recreations. Illustrated with over 800 engravings. A book which 
explains all the Tricks and Deceptions with Playing Cards ever known, 
and gives, besides, a great many new ones. The whole being described so 
carefully, with engravings to illustrate them, that anybody can easily learn 
how to perform them. This work also contains 240 of the best Tricks of 
Legerdemain, in addition to the Card Tricks, 400 pages, cloth....@1,60 


DISTILLING AND WANUFACTURE OF LIQUORS. 


Monzert’s Practical Distiller. A complete Treatise on the 


Art of Distilling and Rectifying Alcohol, Liquors, Essences, Liqueurs, 
etc., by the latest and most improved methods. By Leonard Monzert. 
This work includes practical directions for Malting. Mashing, and Ferment- 
ing; Distilling, Rectifying and Purifying; it gives detailed instructions 
for constructing Stills, with all the connected appurtenances requisite 
for producing pure spirits, illustrated and explained by numerous dia- 
ams. Also, all the necessary appliances for distilling Essences, Per- 
mes and Liqueurs, and for the best and most rapid method for the 
manufacture of Vinegar, including also the French Apparatus for con- 
tinuous Distillation and Rectification combined in one process. 

It explains the principles of Alcoholmetry, with all the matter required 
for the guidance of the practical distiller, and for testing the quality and 
strength of resulting distillates, with correct Tables of comparative Per- 
centages by weight and by volume, Degrees of Proof, and ooh eet ee as 
Specific Gravity. Bound in cloth, 12 MNO, ccvcses errr rere S 


The French Wine and Liquor Manufacturer. A Practical 


Guide and Receipt Book for the Liquor Merchant. Being a clear Treatise 
on the manufacture and Imitation of Brandy, Rum, Gin and Whiskey, 
with Practical Rules for the Manufacture and Management of all kinds 
of Wine, by Mixing, Boiling and Fermentation,as practiced in Europe; in- 
cluding instructions for Manufacturing Champagne Wine, and the most 
approved methods for making a variety of Cordials, Liquors, Punch 
Essences, Bitters and Syrups, together with a number of Recipés for Fin- 
ing, Flavoring, Filtering and Coloring Wines and Liquors, for Restoring 
and Keeping Ale and Cider. Also containing the latest improvements 
for Manufacturing Vinegar by the Quick Method. To which is added 
Descriptive Articles on Alcohol, Distillation, Maceration and the use of 
the Hydrometer; with Tables, Comparative Scale, and 14 important 
Rules for Purchasing, Reducing and Raising the Strength of Alcohol, 
‘Etc. Illustrated by diagrams and engravings. Adapted for the Use and 
Information of the trade in the United States and Canada. By John 
Rack, Practical Liquor Manufacturer. CLOG. ccc cc cccescescccees. GS-00 


Fleischman’s Art of Blending and Compounding Liquors 
and Wines. Showing how all the leading and favorite Brands of Whic- 
keys, Brandies and other Liquors and Wines are prepared for the trade 
by Rectifiers, etc., at the present time; with complete and corrsct re- 
ceipts for making all the ingredients, flavoring, &c., employed in their 
manufacture, and the actual cost of each product as offeredforsale. By 
Joseph Fleischman. By the aid of this ENTIRELY NEW WoRE, Liquor 
Dealers and Saloon keepers can easily prepare as good liquors as they 
can buy, or better, at a large saving in outlay, This thoroughly prac- 
tical work also affords all the necessary information relating to Whiskeys 
in Bond; it gives the distillery values when first bonded, the loss in bulk 
and increase in proofat the end ofeach six months, the method by which 
the duty is calculated, and the values when finally withdrawn from 
bond, duty paid. It also contains valuable aud recent receipts for pre- 
paring the finest qualities of Liquors, Cordials, Bitters, &c., and every- 
thing in it is NEW, RELIABLE AND THOROUGH. 12mo, cloth.........§2.00, 


Lacour on the Manufacture of Liquors, Wines and Cordials, 


Without the aid of Distillation. Also, the Manufacture of Effervescing 
Beverages and Syrups, Vinegar and Bitters. Prepared and arranged ex- 


preesly for the Trade. By Pierre Lacour. By the use of this book every 

man can make all kinds of liquors, wines, cordials, vinegar and syrups 

at home, without the use of any apparatus of any kind. The work ped 
e the French chemist, Lacour, of Bordeaux. Cloth......csecceves -QOed 


BOOKS ON CARD GAMES. 
Blackbridge’s Complete Poker Player, A Practical Guide- 


Book to the American National Game; containing mathematical and ex- 
perimental analyses of the probabilities of Draw Poker. By JOHN 
BLACKBKIDGE, Actuary. This, as ite title implies, isan exhaustive treatise 
on Draw Poker, giving minute and detailed informatiun on the various 
chances, expectations, possibilities and probabilities that can occur inall 
stages of the game, with directions and advice for successful play, de- 
duced from actual practice and experience, and founded on precise math- 
ematical data. Small quarto, 142 pages, paper.........cceceeeee BO cts. 
Bound, QIO GE soc savin es vias wines eeeG eae oie se owas a adesus cease sasces OL.0O 


Proctor on Draw-Poker. By Prof. Ricnarp A. Procror. An 


interesting Treatise on the Laws and Usages which govern the Game of 
Draw-Poker, with Practical Remarks upon the Chances and Probabilities 
of the Game, and a Critical Analysis of the Theories and Statistics ad- 
vanced by Blackbridge and other writers, and especially in regard to their 
doctrines relating to cumulative recurrences... cecccccescccecce hd cts, 


Talk of Uncle George to his Nephew About Draw Poker. 


Containing valuable suggestions in connection with this Great American 
Game; algo instructions and directions to Clubs and Social Card Parties. 
Illustrated. PODOE o'ssis. cv 6.05.0 40sne hie New sew eee euceecéae eocccee tO cts, 


How Gamblers Win; or, The Secrets of Advantage Play- 


ing Exposed. Being a complete and scientific exposé of the manner of 

laying all the numerous advantages in the various Card Games, as prac- 
Heed by profexsional gamblers. work is designed asa warning to 
self-confident card-players. Boards.... COCHHR HOH HEHE SHEHTHEOEHOOVS 50 cts. 


The Thompson Street Poker Club, A true and authentic 


record of the astonishing poker play perpetrated by this notorious 
“Culied’’ Club with their peculiar hands, and summarily simple mode 
of settlements, portra the peculiar humor, oddities and extrava- 
ances of the Negro in his happiest vein. Profusely illustrated by E. W. 
ble, in his most 1nirth-provoking style... ..cscccccccccccscec te ChB 


The Mott Street Poker Club. Being the Secretary’s Min- 


utes of each session of this celebrated Chinese Club from its founda- 
tion to its close; a full revelation of its proceedings, and the ludicrous 
incidents hice from the eccentric ways of playing adopted by the guile- 
less members of the club, and the astounding poker hands held by the 
tricky ‘‘Heathen Chinee.” Profusely illustrated by Michal Woolf..25 cts. 


Draw-Poker for Poker Players. A Condensed Treatise on the 


Game, explaining the Technical Terms used, the relative value of the 
Handzs, and complete directions for successful play, including Schenck’s 
Rules, Vest pocket size, illustrated... .cccccrccccccccsccccccceel & Ch, 


How to Win at Draw-Poker. Sh owing, by simple mathe- 
matical data, all the chances of improving the hands by the draw and 
their comparative value after the draw, in tabulated form; with sonnd 
advice by which winnings may be increased and loeses diminished, and the 
latest iIAWws and decisions... CHES HEHEHEHEHHOHOSHHEHROCHOHSEHHOCH HSER LES HF 26 Cts. 


Day's Fortune-Telling Cards. We have just printed an 


original set of cards for telling fortunes, which are an improvement on 
any hitherto made. They are 80 arranged that each answer will respond 
to every one of the questions which may be put. These cards will also 
afford a fund of amusement ina party of young people. ........30 cts. 


‘LOVE, COURTSHIP AND MATRIMONY, 
The Art and Etiquette of Making Love. A Manualof 


Love, Courtship and Matrimony, It tells 


How fo cure bashfulness, How to break off an engagement, 
How to commence a courtship, How to act after an engagement, 
How to please a sweetheart or lover, How to act as bridesmaid or grooms- 
How to write a love-letter, man, 
How to *‘pop the question”’, How the etiquette of a. wedding and all 
How toact before and afteraproposal,| the detatlsof the after reception should 
How to accept or reject a proposal, be observed, 
And in fact, how to fulfill every duty and meet every contingency con- 
nected with courtshipand matrimony. 176 pages. Paper covers..30 cts. 
Bound in boards, cloth DROK iioo's bs cin ciccne ho se00 oe eeesbesvas ee 10002 OO cts, 


Howard’s Book of Love Poetry. A curious and Beautiful 
Collection of Tenderly Delicate, Sweetly Pathetic and Amusingly Quizzi- 
cal Poetical Love-Addresses, containing alargenumber of the must ad- 
mired selections from the leading Poets suitable for quotations in Love 
Letters, and applicable to all phases and contingencies incident to the 
tender passion. 141 pages ....... eeeeee @eesoeesvnetre Sr er | cts. 


Courtship Made Easy; or, The Art of Making Love Fully 
lained. Containing full directions for Conducting a Courtship with 
Ladies of every age and Position in society, and valuable information for 
oe who desire to enter the marriage state. Also, forms of Love- 
etters to be used on certain occasions, 64 pages..c.ceccosccceccee dS Cts, 


How to Win and How to Woo. Containing Rules for the 
Etiquette of Courtship, showing how to win the favor of the Ladies, how 
to begin and end a Courtship, and how to write Love-Letters......15 cts, 


The Language of Flowers. A complete dictionary of the 


‘ Language of Flowers, and the sentiments which they express. Well ar- 
ranged and comprehensive in every detail. All unnecessary matter has 
been omitted. Tnis little volume is destined to fill a want long felt for 
a reliable book at a price within the reach of all. Puaper..........15 cta. 


Dictionary of Love. Containing a Definition of all the terms 
used in the History of the Tender Passion, together with specimens of 
curious model love letters, and many other interesting matters appertain- 
ing to Love.never before published ; the whole forming a remarkable Text- 
Book for all Lovers, as well asa Oomplete Guide to Matrimony, anda 
Companion of Married Life. PAPCP. occ cccccccccvcccseces eeeee ~---00 cts. 


Anecdotes of Love. Beinga true account of the most re- 


markable events connected with the History of Love in allagesand among 
all Nations, By Lona Monrzz, Countess of Landsfeldt. Paper..50 cts. 


Poet’s Companion. A Dictionary of all Allowable Rhymes 
in the Eng Language. This gives the Perfect, the imperfect and Allow- 
able Rhymes, and will enable you to ascertain to a certainty whether any 
word can be mated. Itis invaluable to any one who desires to court the 
Muses, and is used by some of the best writers in the copntry....25 cts. 


Green’s 100 Tricks With Cards, ByJ. H. Green, reformed 


Gambler. This is a book of 96 pages. and exposes and explains all the 
mysteries of the Gambling Table. Itisinteresting not only to those who 
play. but to those ~ho do not, Old Players will get some new ideas 
from this curious book. Paper.....cccsccscccecccccceccvcccsscecs SO CIS, 


The Wizard of the North’s Hand-Book of Natural Magic. 
Being a series of Tricks of Deception, arranged for Amaveurs. By Pro- 
fessor J. H. ANDERSON. PAPOL. coccccncccece CReeve gees ecesecece seme cts, 


FORTUNE ‘TELLERS AND DREAM BOOKS. 
Madame Le Normand’s Fortune Teller. A party of ladies 


and gentlemen may amuse themselves for hours with this curious book. 
It tells fortunes by “The Chart of Fate” (a large lithograpic chart), and 
gives 624 answers to questions on every imaginable subject that may hap- 
pen inthe future. It explains a variety of ways for telling fortunes by 
Cards and Dice; gives a list of 79 curious old superstitions and omens, 
and 187 weather omens, and winds up with the celebrated Oraculum of 
Napoleon. Boards.... @eeeeooeoeoe oe @eeeveeneece eeeeeeevvecoe @eeeeeeeoen 40 cts. 


Le Normand’s Fortune Telling Cards. These cards are the 


Oracle of Destiny by which Mile. Le Normand of Paris, the most won- 
derful Fortune Teller that ever existed, was enabled to establish a reputa- 
tion for over one hundred years extending all over the world. By their 
aid the possibility is offered to all of reading their own destiny as well as 
that of others. They foreshadow good and bad fortunes, fidelity and 
falsehood, happiness and misery, safety and peril, peace and strife, mat- 
rimopny, lifeand death. Thirty-six cards handsomely printed in colors 
with English and German explanations. Allin a neat box........50 cts. 


Fontaine’s Golden Wheel Dream-Book and Fortune Teller, 
containing an alphabetical list of Dreams, with their interpretation and 
the lucky numbers they signify. It explains how to tell Fortunes with 
Cards, Dice, Dominoes, Coffee Grounds, etc., and the Golden Wheel, of 
which a large Colored Lithographic Engraving is folded and bound in 
with the book. It shows how to foretell future events by the Lines on 
the hand, by Moles on the body, by the Face, Finger-nails, Hair and Shape 
of the Head, and gives lucky and unlucky days. Boards........ 40 cts, 


<719 
Pettengill’s Perfect Fortune Teller and Dream-Book. It is 
compiled with great care from authorities on Astrology, Geology, Chiro- 
mancy, Necromancy, Spiritual Philosophy, etc., etc. Among the subjects 
treated of, are: Casting Nativities by the Stars, teline Sorunee by Lines 
on the Hand, by Moles on the Body, by Turning Cards, by Questions of 
Destiny, by Phrsical Appearances, by the Day of Birth, etc. A book of 
144 pages. Boards ,..-.. ccc Cuigd ou ce Guo da BGe we wee Uek tees Sense eee eta. 


Le Marchand’s Fortune Teller and Dreamer’s Dictionary. 
Containing a complete Dictionary of Dreams, with a ciear interpretation 
ofeach Dream. Also showing how to tell fortunes by the Lady’s Love 
Oracle. How to foretell the Sex of Children. How to tell any Person’s 
Age. To know who your future Husband will be, and how soon you will 
be Married. How to tell Future events with Cards, Dice, Tea and Coffee 
Grounds, Eggs, Apple Parings and the Lines ofthe Hand. 

144 pages. Boards. .ceocese eeceeeeeSeseeseseeeeoeveeeeeeeeaeeeds ee¢oeooeee - 40 cts. 


The Egyptian Dream-Book and Fortune Teller. Contain- 
ing an Alphabetical list of dreams, with their signification and their lucky 
numbers. Illustrated with explanatory diagrams. Boards......40 cts, 


The Independent Liquorist; or, The Art of Manufacturing 
' all kinds of Syrups, Bitters, Cordials, Champagnes, be Sra ag er 
Beer, Ale, Porter, Beer, Punches, Tinctures, acts, Brandy, Gin, 
Essen Flavorings. Colorings, Sauces, Catsups, Pickles, Preserves, 
etc. By L. Monzert, Practical Liquorist and Chemist. Every Druggist, 
Grocer, Restaurant, Hotel-keeper, Farmer, Fruit Dealer, Wine Merchant, 
should havea copy of this work. 12mo, cloth .........seecseeee 3.00 


The Bordeaux Wine and Liquor Dealer’sGuide. A Treatise 
on the Manufacture of French Wines and Liquors, with full direetions to 
the Liquor Dealer how to manage his Liquors, Wines, etc., etc. A book of 
great value to every person who deals in Foreign and American Spirit- 
uous Liquors, or Foreign Wines, Cordials, etc. 12mo, cloth. ......$2.50 


eae. 


FORTUNE TELLERS AND DREAM BOOKS. 
The Gipsy Witches Dream Book and Fortune Teller. Con- 


taining a complete list of Dreams with their significations ; the art of 
foretelling future events by Cards, Dice, Dominoes, Tea and Coffee 
unds, etc. This comprehensive book also gives complete directions 

or reading individual character by the form, hair and features; also a 
full explanation of signs and auguries, the signification of moles as they 
occur on various parts of the body, anda full list of lucky days, weeks, 
months, 7 «aS eeeeveaeneece @eeeeeeeasen eens ec wkh- ce wie ka Ce KsoeR kOe cts. 


Mother Shipton’s Fortune-Teller; or Future Fate Fore- 


told by the Planets. Being the 900 Answers of Pythagoras to the 
Questions of Life’s Destiny. Derived from the Mystic Numbers and 
Letters of the Planets. Containing the Emblematical and Mystical] 
Wheel of Fortune and Fate, colored. 115 pages, paper...... .....30 cts. 


Mother Shipton’s Oriental Dream Book. Being a reliable 


interpretation of Dreams, Visions, Apparitions, etc. Together with a 
History of Remarkable Dreams, proven true as interpreted. Collected 
and arranged from the most celebrated masters. Paper..........30 cta, 


The Everlasting Fortune-Teller and Magnetic Dream- 


Book, Containing the Scienceof Foretelling Events by the Signs of the 
Zodiac; Lists of Lucky and Unlucky Days; List of Fortunate Hours; 
the Science of Foretelling Events by Cards, Dice, Dominoes, etc; the 
Science of Foretelling anything in the Future by Dreams; and also con- 
taining NaPpoLEon’s ORAcULUM; or, The Book of Fate.............30 cts, 


Mother Carey’s Dream-Book and Fortune-Teller, Contain- 


ing the method of Fortune-Telling with Cards; a complete Dreamer’s 
Dictionary; the Science of Palmistry, or telling Fortunes by the Lines of 
the Hand; how to tell a Person’s Character by a list of Lucky and Un- 
lucky days and hours; how to tell with Cards which of Three Ladies 
ae the best Husband. Mathematical Tables for telling any rary 

C} ccccccsccccce @eeSe- 8 Geese eeseSCeeeGe Se Geese eesesoeeeeeeseseeveeeeve cts. 


Aristotle's Book of Fate and Dictionary of Dreams. Con- 
taining Dreams and their Interpretations ; the Signification of Moles on 
Men and Women; one hundred and eighty-seven Weather Omens; Hy- 
men’s Lottery and Aristotle’s Oraculum or Book of Fate..........15 cts. 


The Hindoo Fortune-Teller and Oracle of Destiny. Con- 
taining Ten Methods of Telling Fortunes with Cards, a complete system 
of Fortune Telling with Dice, together with Sixty-seven Good and Bad 
Omens, with their interpretation......0..6 escsece: aula anes ccccce hS cts. 


The Combination Fortune-Teller and Dictionary of 
Dreams. A comprehensive Encyclopedia explaining allthe different 
methods extant by which good and evil events are foretold, containing 
430 pages and illustrated with numerous engravings and two large 
colored lithographs. 16m0, ClOth....crsccccccccccccercccccsccve cs Ghose 


The Ladies’ Love Oracle; or. Counselor to the Fair Sex. A 
Complete Fortune-Teller and Interpreter of all questions upon Love, 
Courtship and MAITIAB Gig so cis c4é cues cecces vend RP re oT me, : | | cts. 


Napoleon's Oraculum and Book of Fate, Containing the 


famous Papers found in the Cabinet of Napoleon Bonaparte, and a 
.full exposition of Chiromancy or Palmistry...... seaalasaaee<s ---- 10 cts. 


Chilton’s One Thousand Secrets and Wrinkles. Containing 
1,000 useful hintsand receipts. No family should be without this little 
storehouse of valuable information. Paper .....-.....+ssseeeeee-3O cts, 


BOXING AND WRESTLING. 


How to Join a Circus. This contains all the information 


necessary for those who desire to qualify themselves for the Circus or 
Gymnasium; with hints to Amateurs and advice to Professional per- 
formers; affording thorough instruction in all branches of the business. 
lllustrated. By the celebrated Tony Denier. By carefully following the 
advice and instruction contained inthis book, any person with a moder- 
ate degree of perseverance can become proficient in all the startling acts 
on the horizontal bar, flying trapeze, and other evolutions that challenge 
the admiration of all who behold them. 104 pagos........cccee std ChB 


Jerry Thomas’ Bar Tender’s Guide; or How to Mix all 


kinds of Fancy Drinks. An entirely new edition; new plates; new drinks. 
Containing clear and reliable directions for mixing all the beverages used 
in the United States. Embracing Punches, Juleps, Cobblers, Cocktails, 
etc., etc., in endless variety. By Jerry Thomas. This work also contains 
the best receipts for preparing bottled Punch, bottled Cocktails, Punch 
Essences, ctc., after the most approved methods; also, all the newest 
Egg Noggs, Fizzes, Slings, Sours, and other Fanoy Drinks in endless 
variety. 16mo, illuminated paper COVEF......cccccccccccecccesso OO Cts, 
16mo, cloth.... 202800008 H F488 HF HHH HOS SHEESH SEH HEHEHE cocces dd cts, 


Fancy Drinks and Popular Beverages. How to prepare 
and serve over five hundred American and other drinks in every known 
variety. By ‘‘The Only William.’ Including the latest recipes for mak- 
ing Essences, Cordials, Liqueurs, etc. Everything up to date....50 cts. 
Bound in cloth..... enee reer CCH CHHSCHS- SETH SOSCHCHRSEOHSBHEGSeCHEHROVEL ee. 82088 l. 


Dick’s Art of Wrestling. A New Hand-Book of thorough in- 


struction in Wrestling, with the accepted Rules to be observed in the 
different methods of wrestling generally adopted at the present time. 
Fully illustrated by well-designed engravings, exhibiting allthe aggres- 
sive and defensive positions necessary for BUCCERS, ....02ccccccsee et ChB. 


Price’s Science of Self-Defense. Illustrated with Engravings. 


This book was written by Ned Price, the celebrated boxer, and is the best 
work that was ever written upon the subject of Sparring and Wrestling. 
It contains all the tricks and stratagems resorted to by profeasional box- 
ers, and the descriptions of the passes, blows and parries are all clearly 
explained hy the aid of numerous diagrams and engravings. That por- 
tion of the work which treats on wrestling is particularly thorough, and is 
well illustrated with engravings. Boards.......ccccccos secccesees FO ClB 


Ned Donnelly’s Art of Boxing, A thorough Manual of Spar- 
ring and Self-Defence, illustrated with Forty Engravings, showing the 
various Blows, Stops and Guards; by Ned Donnelly, Professor of Boxing 
to the London Athletic Club, etc., etc. This work explains in detail 
every movement of attack and defence. Including the London Prize Ring 


Rules, and revised Marquis of Queensbury’s Rules...............265 cts, 


The Art of Attack and Defence. A Manualof Fencing, Sword 


Exercise, Bayonet Practice and Boring, affording instru 

rence pre 2 nN g. nae ee of attack with sword pi phe 
r bayonet, an ayone st sword or ba 

Elliott. Profusely illustrated. -. ieeens ee ‘ a6 CL. 


Boxing Made Easy; or, The Complete Manual of SelfDe- 


fense. Clearly explained and Illustrated ina Seri 
some important Hints to Wrestlers......e0. Cae: : i bese oo ae 


COOK BOOKS. 
Dinner Napkins, and How to Fold Them. Containing 


plain and systematic directions for arranging and folding Napkins or 
- Serviettes for the Dinner Table, from the simplest forms to the most 
elaborate and artistic designs. By Georgiana C. Clark. This little work 
embraces all the favorite designs in general use for transforming a plain 
Napkin into one of the most attractive and ornamental appendayesto an 
yee | arranged Dinner-Table. Some of the patterns being expressly 
intended for combining artistic display with floral decoration, appropri- 
ately sy mbolic of Bridal and other special occasions. 
Profusely illustrated ..........ccccccccce oocces TITITITETITSER TTT TT 


Mrs. Crowen’s American Lady’s Cookery Book. Giving 
every variety of:intormation for ordinary and holiday occasions, and con- 
taining over 1,200 Original Receipts for Preparing and Cooking Soups and 
Broths, Fish and Oysters, Clams, Mussels, Crabs and Terrapins, Meats 
ofall kinds, Poultry and Game, Eggs and Cheese, Vegetables and Salads, 
Sauces of all kinds, fancy Desserts, Puddings and Custards, Pies and 
Tarts, Bread and Biscuit, Rolls and Cakes, Preserves and Jellies, Pickles 
and Vatsups, Potted Meats, etc., etc. The whole being acomplete system 
of American Cookery. By Mrs. T. J. Crowen. 

480 pages, 12 mo., cloth......cceee @eeeeeee e@e@eeeoneeneees ee socccccce oo 1 OO 


How to Cook and Howto Carve. Giving plain and easily 
understood directions for preparing and cooking, with the greatest econ- 
omy, every kind of dish, with complete instructions for serving the 
game. This Book is just the thing for a young Housekeeper, It is worth 
a dozen ofexpensive French books. Paper covers......ceceeseees 30 Ct, 
Bound in boards with cloth back .....cccccccccccce eeeeeevneeeeeenon 50 cta. 


The American Home Cook Book. Containing several hun- 
dred excellent recipes. The whole based on many years’ experience of 
an American Housewife. Mlustrated with engravings. All the recipes in 
this book are written from actual experience in Cooking. Paper...30 cts. 


e@eeeeoaose oer eee eeoee eeeeaeeeeeseorce eoeeee eeeeoeaeeoe Ooegeee eee s o8 cts, 


The Yankee Cook Book. A new system of Cookery. Con. 


taining hundreds of excellent recipes from actual experiencein Oooking; 
also, full explanation in the art of Carving. 126 pages, paper covers.30 cts. 


CCHS HSC HOLCHSHSSHHFSHSSSSSESSSEHSHSSHEHHEHEHSSESE.- cecccccce cece cece OO Cis. 


Soyer’s Standard Cookery for the People. Embracing an 
entirely new System of Plain Cookery and Domestic Economy. By Alexis 
Soyer. The plain and familiar style adopted in describing the details of 
the various culinary operations, commends itself to the notice of alf 
economical housekeepers, as it affords the best results with the least ex- 

nditure. 214 pages, PAPE?.. weccccccvcecscccnece @eeeeecee occceccceee DO cts. 


| FPTerrrrerrreerererererre ris @eeeoe @eeeveoeeoeoeoeeeoeeeee oe cccccccee OO cts, 


The American Housewife and Kitchen Directory. This val- 
uable book embraces three hundred and seventy-eight recipes for cooking 
all sorta of American dishes in the most economical manner. 

PAPE! . occ csccccccccscccscssesscassscccesese errr TT er errr ree. | | | cts. 
Boards 
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Souillard’s Book of Practical Receipts, For the use of 
Families, Druggists, Perfumers. Confectioners and Dealers in Soaps and 
Fancy Articles for the Toilet. By F. A. Souillard. Paper..........25 cts. 


Book of Wonders, Mysteries and Disclosures A complete 
hand-book of useful informatlon. Giving a large number of Recipes for 
the manufacture of valuable articles of every-day use, and of great value 
to manufacturers, storekeepers, druggists, peddlers and families. To 
which is added Taxidermy and Trapsand Trapping. Paper......25 cts 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Perfect Gentleman. A book of Etiquette and Eloquence. 


Containing information and instruction for those who desire to become 
brilliant or conspicuous in General Society, or at Parties, Dinners or Pop- 
ular Gatherings, etc. It gives directions how to use wine at table, with 
Rules for judging the quality thereof, Rules for Carving, anda complete 
Etiquette of the Dinner Table, including Dinner Speeches, Toasts and 
Sentiments, Wit and Conversation at Table, etc. It has also an American 
Code of Etiquette and Politeness for all occasions. It alsocontains ali the 
necessary information relating to the rules of Etiquette to be observed 
in fashionable and official society at Washington, and this alone makes it 
valuable to any one who visits that city, either for pleasure or business. 
It also contains. Model Speeches, with directions how to deliver them, 
Duties of the Chairman at Public Meetings, Forms of Preambles and 
Resolutions, etc. It is a handsomely bound volume of 335 pages. @1.50 


The American Boy’s Own Book of Sports and Games. A 


work expressly designed to amuse and instruct American Boys at all times 
and seasons, both in and out doors. This work contains 600 and 
is illustrated with over 600 engravingsand diagrams, drawn by ite and 
other American and English artists, and engraved by N. Orr, in his best 
style. Itis also embellished with eight full-page ornamental titles, exe- 
cuted in the highest style of art, on tinted paper, illustrating the different 
departments of the work. An elegant gift for a boy, affording endless 
amusement, instruction and recreation. 

12 mo., extra fine cloth, gilt side and back stamp........0.2c00020 2-00 


The Twelve Decisive Battles of the War. A History of Eas- 


tern and Western Campaignsin relation to the Battles which decided 
their issue, and their important bearings on the result of the Struggle 
for the Union. By William Swinton. Illustrated by seven steel por- 
traits of the leading Generals and nine mapsof battle-fields. This work 
is the result of the author’s personal experiences, and based on the 
recordsof the Generals commanding on both sides; it is, therefore, thor- 
ough, impartialand reliable. 520 pages. 8vo. Extra cloth, beveled, @3.59 


Day's Cards of Courtship. Arranged with such apt conversa- 


tions. that you will beenabled to ask the momentous question categor- 
ically, in sucha delicate manner thatthe young lady will not suspect what 
youare at. Thesecards may be used either by two persons, or they will 
make lots of fun for an evening party of young people. When used in 4 
rty, the question is read aloud by the lady receiving it—she shuffles and 
ds out an answer—and that also must be read aloud by the gentleman 
receiving it. The fun thuscaused is intense. Put upin handsome cases, 
on which are printed directions. ... 2.00 .ccecccccccvcceceeccccces SO Ct, 


Day's Love-Letter Cards: or, Love-Making Made Easy. 


We have just printed a novel set of Cards which will delight the hearts 
of young people susceptible of the tender passion. Both letters and 
answers 4re either humorous or humorously sentimental—thus ereating 
lots of fun when used at & party of young people—and special pains 
has been taken with them to avoid that silly, sentimental formality so 
common in printed letters of thiskind. Putup in handsome caser, on 
which are printed directions ........ccsesccccsee ceceeccseeceres ce BO ClS, 


Day’s Conversation Cards. A New and Original Set, com- 


prising Eighteen Questions and Twenty-four Answers, 80 arranged that 
the whole of the answers are apt replies to each one of the eighteen ques- 
tions. The plan of these cardsis very simple, and easily understood. 
Used by a party of young people, they will make a good deal of fun. The 
set comprises forty-two Cards in the aggregate, which are put up in a hand- 
gome case, with printed directions for USC. s..ccescccccccescccee eS ChB. 
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American Hoyle, by “Trumps”, the Standard Book on Games......$1.50 


Dunne’s Draughts-Players’ Guide.......... te Sistine GaN RiaEt oak eieee, 1.50 
Dick’s Games of Patience ; or, Solitaire with Cards................... 1.00 
DiGW ER ALC OF Cy mnamiads is. sai iscnegapwasd-vsevda see voicaccteccvcion, 1.00 
Hoyle’s Games, by "Tramp !!...... ..sesscscscccccscssceccoececeace ccc, 60 
Gessin’s CHOM-FIRVOL's Text Boek x65: ik. 505s5 i saencdliovaxdsdveceswas, 75 


Marache’s Manual of Chess 


PORNO net MARL ERAT EWenve en tauNdinaEsioue ¥aKe 5 
Dick’s Hand-Book of Cribbage............: PORSK. HOC HERA EA ea tea abeies 50 
Berna Wee, We RN se cin vice Fy eras tics adivaes cakoucateaeo 125 
Dick's Original Album Verses and Acrostics............ecececee cece, -50 
Dick's Book of Toasts, Speeches and Responses.... ........eceee. oc... .50 
Barber's American Book of Ready-Made Speeches. ........ .50 
How to Conduct a Debatp<... o.00. cscs csccccsccscecsssesvecses covece -50 
The Debater, Chairman’s Assistant, and Rules of Order.............. -50 
Ogden’s Model Speeches for all School Occasions...................... -50 . 
Ogden’s Skeleton Essays........... .......... siaihs Sehe Gaatowes be boaeke -50 
The Worcester Lettér-Writer and Business Forms.................... 50 
Dick’s Common Sense Letter-Writer...............ccececceccccecce cece .50 
Morth's Hook of LOveLOterss «5.6 560.66-9.6060d00sececsadcaeveceds sans ee -50 
Dick's Commercig] Letter-Writer...........ccccccccccssccccccceces eves -50 
Martine’s Sensib MS We LING ¥ 8654 cds ovtanenscwaa Kn diwweiacinae -60 
Frost's American Btiquette...... ......cccceccsesecccscescccccces cccses -50 
Cruden’s Calisthenic Training and Musical Drill...................... -50 
DICK @ Palmisery MAGS TeV s vos sscinscsendneetae deeseeaccesedscy dace .50 
Day’s American Ready-Reckoner................--. 50 
The American Housewife, and Kitchen Directory................. 000. 50 
The Amateur Trapper and Trap-Maker’s Guide. ............... sees. 50 
Dick’s Quadrille Call-Book and Ball-Room Prompter.... ............. 50 
The Banjo and How to Play It......+--+ssssceesesee conscncece: ses cues 50 
The Young Reporter ; How to Write Short-Hand............ 0.22.00. 50 
Dick’s Festival Reciter...........seeseseceeeees ss aie pate denyedeeiven sens 30 
Dick's Dutch, French and Yankee Dialect Recitations............. .. 30 
Kavanaugh’s Juvenile Speaker, for little children..................0. 30 
DICK 8. Irish: Dialect: RWasitati ons. <5 .icises kkeevesivarsshansandvedearaereds -30 
Kavanaugh’s New Speeches for little children...... . athe eeeee ceeewees .30 
Brudder Bones’ ‘Stump: Speeches and Burlesque Orations............. -80 
DICKS COMIC DiGiOe Net sass sa55i60 esos 5 40d da4es 50050 5shaseesan wees bees _ 80 
Holmes’ Very Little Dialogues... .sccsccccssscescsscccosececesecee sess .30 
McBride's Comic Dialogues........ ...-sssseccccccceccccccseceecs seen -30 
OSES Ariataar A ators i oshssssadancssctscachsieinbesaudsecawaatsdoadss -80 
Frost's Dramatic Proverbs and Charades....-... ..++.+.++++.. sects lennon 830 
Frost’s Tableaux and Shadow Pantomimes......c.cc.scccccccccces cece .30 
Dick's Parlor. Fexhititi Gis «soc is xs kavsscee%.sve0s 0066000 8desevedeed edness ¢ -30 
The Parlor Magician ssi cea eee e tence ee eeeeee en teeeeeees cans teases - 30 
The Art and Etiquette of Making Love............-+sseseeeeeeee es ¥eee, «80 
The Mishaps and Adventures of Obadiah Oldbuck.... ................ -30 
Dick's Log and Lumber Measurer........--ssessceceecseccescerseeess vee 225 
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